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Now is as ‘Shooter's Time 


The hunting season is here, and the call of the woods, the fields and the 
marshes is not to be denied. 


Get ready! See that your scattergun is oiled and easy. Get a few hundred 
shots practice at the gun club to ensure success in the field. 


Get shells loaded with the powders that win. 


OU PONT 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS 
DUPONT - BALLISTITE - SCHULTZE - DUPONT BLACK SPORTING POWDER 
Each has its good points: Dupont—high velocity; Ballistite— waterproof; Schultze — easy 
on the shoulder; Du Pont Black Sporting —a favorite for 114 years. All give even patterns 


and are bound to get desired results if your aim is right. Dupont loads, the choice of more 
than 80% of American Shooters, are obtainable in all standard shells or in bulk at your dealer’s. 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours and Company 
Established 1802 Pioneer Powder Makers of America 


Wilmington | Delaware 
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Absolutely Fireproof 


Open Until October 15th 


BUCKWOOD 


HINN 


y 


Shawnee -on- Delaware, Penn. 


Home of the famous 


GOLF 


COURSE 


of the Shawnee Country Club 





T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ, Manager 


WINTER-THE KIRKWOOD, CAMDEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 
18-hole Golf Course 








Come to New Brunswick 
for 
Rest, Scenery, Fishing and Shooting 


urpassed hotels and boarding houses to meet 
yg —— delightful trip by boat or rail of 
wonderful educational value. 
THE RUN DOWN MAN OR WOMAN 
will find ae one, ©, satan tonic unsur- 
i astimes ideal. 
PeTrout, Salmon, large and gamy. Moose, caribea, 
deer and small game. 
Let us send you our illustrated booklets or 
tell us what you want and we will find 
it for you. 


The New Brunswick Tourists Associatio 


in 
Dept. D., ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 





Deer Hunting 


None Better in the Adirondacks 


“More deer this season than in the last ten 
ears.’ That’s the report coming from Cran- 

try Lake, the ideal deer country in the finest 
part of the Adirondacks. Best of experienced 

ides, outlying camps, complete camping out- 
fte—in fact everything necessary for a success- 
ful hunt awaits you at Bear Mountain Camp. 
Very best of f and accommodations. Make 
arrangements now and come early—there’s a fine 
buck waiting for you. Booklet from 


J. M. BALDERSON, Prop. 
Bear Mountain Camp, WANAKENA, N.Y. 





MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 


Located on the Famous So. West Mir- 
amichi River. Atlantic Salmon, Brook 
and Sea Trout Fly Fishing. Over 100 





miles’ Canoe Trip with no carries. Moose, 
Caribou, Deer, Bear and Partridge Hunt- 






ing from September 15th to November 
30th. 


MURDOCK MACKENZIE 
Sparkle, New Brunswick CANADA 


Telegraph Address 
East Florenceville, N. B. 

















FOR SALE 


CASA BIANCA PLANTATION—A_ Beautiful 
ae Lodge 8 miles north of Georgetown, 
South rolina, Casa Bianca has a_ beautiful 
garden—there are twenty Camelia Japonicas 
over 10 feet high—about one mile of water 
front east on Pedee and the same west on 
Black River. Good duck shooti also quail 
and snipe. There is adjoini in Hunting 
land which might be leased. Picturesque 
ae old house, ten rooms and many 
closets. 

275 Acres. Terms $r10,000—One-Half Cash 

Address MRS. PATIENCE PENNINGTON, 

Care of MR. J. & PRINGL 
R. F. D., GEORGETOWN, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 














The Buck Mountain Club 


Located on Tennant Lake, fourteen 
miles from Northville in the most beau- 
tiful primeval wilderness of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains. Will accept a few 
desirable members. Terms moderate. 
Splendid Deer and Fishing country. 


Apply to 


E. H. PATTERSON, President 
135 Front Street, New York. 


Good Deer Hunting 


Maine State Hunting License reduced 
to $15.00. Perpetual closed time on Moose. 
A number of Camps, one to three miles 
apart. Accutinitlan in each camp 
for from one to four sportsmen and their 


guides. Near Canadian Pacific R. R. 
Address Burt Packard, Sebec Lake, Maine. 





1 os a RUNTERS mais 
you are thinking of changing your hun’ mg, ground 
this season, try the Northern Adirondacks. 8 part 
of the North woods seems to be away from the beaten 
me somewhat and you will find deer and black bear 
airly abundant. 
The North Branch House, with a capacity of 20, 
situated 8 miles from Loon Lake Station and in the 


heart of this region will be pleased to accom- 
modate you. 

For further information write to 
J. L. Downey, GOLDSMITH, N. Y. 





Big Game Hunting and Fishing 


An unusual opportunity of fishing and hunti is 
offered a party of sportsmen in the most primitive 
part of America. e is located in Central Idaho 
in the heart of the Bitter Root Mountains on_ the 
Salmon River. Game ve plentiful, being seldom 
hunted it has little fear of man. Bear, sheep, deer, 
goat and smaller game hunting. 


FIVE MILE RANCH Dixie, via Stites, Idaho. 


SOUTHERN HUNTING GROUNDS 
NORTHAMPTON HUNTING LODGE 
Will open for guests November 1sth to March 
Ist, 1915-1916. 30,000 acres of fine hunting lands, 
comfortable house, with modern improvements; 

40 miles from Charleston, S. C. 
Children and -consumptives not taken. For 
further particulars write to 
P. R. PORCHER, BONNEAU 
BERKELEY COUNTY, S. C. 


Hunting Season Now On 


Deer, Partridge and Bear Abundant 
GLENELLIS—A year-round Resort in the 
great game region of the Rangeley Lakes. 
Address: 
F. E. Leslie, Manager, Andover, Oxford Co., Me. 














EUGENE A. JACKSON 


Gunning Resort 
Live Ducks and Geese Decoys 
Phone 249-J. EAST QUOGUE, L. L 
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A Home for Sportsmen 
and Their Families 


Do you wish to secure a temporary or 
permanent private quarters, for the 
winter season, in a furnished cottage, 
home of your own, or monthly rates, in 
a Sportsmen's Hotel, at a reasonable 
cost, at the best fishing location in the 
State of Florida? We have the nearest 
location to the best fishing grounds for 
salt water fishing for game fish, and the 
fresh water large-mouth Black Bass, and 
the nearest railway location to the best 
Florida hunting grounds for Quail, Wild 
Turkey, Wild Hogs, Bob-Cats, Red Deer, 
Black Bear and the large Florida Black 
Fox Squirrel. 

If you would like to locate in such a 
Sportsman's Paradise, send 4c. in postage 
stamps to B. W. Mulford, Salerno, Florida, 
write for particulars, and he will answer 
your letter and give you full information. 


Do not delay, but write him at once. 





For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed or 
afield with gun or rod 


In the New 
Pocket Package 


isa matchless combination 
Sportsmen have known it for years, 
Dealers sell NYOIL at 10c. and 25c. 
Send ‘us the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOIL with other neces- 
saries for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can (screw 
top and screw tip) containing 3% 
ounces postpaid for 25 cents. 


> WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 













TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 

Indispensable to every 

lover of outdoor sport, and 

especiall to those who 

love WALKING. _Instruc- 

tive because of value in 

determining distances; a 

necessary adjunct to com- 

ass and as_ useful to 

PORTSMEN. It furnishes 

the true solution of many 

a disputed question of how 

far it is to or from various 

ints. Best of all 

it is a wonderful 

health _ promotor 


because its inter- 
estin, notations 


afford real _incen- 
tive for WALK- 
ING. Whether you 
walk for health, 
; business or pleas- 
id : ure — anywhere, 
4 . everywhere the 
AMERICAN Ped- 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled, 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 


Sold by All Dealers or Direct 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 Chapel St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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The Executors of the Estate of Michael Piel offer for sale 


Share of Stock in the 
BACK BAY GUNNING CLUB OF NORFOLK, VA. 


owning one of the finest American wild-fow] gunning islands along the Atlantic Coast; 
membership in the club small and limited by the Club’s By-Laws. Price, $3,000. 
Further information will be gladly furnished. 


Cor. Liberty and Georgia Aves. THE ESTATE OF MICHAEL PIEL, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. : 
Phone: East N.Y. 2700 WM. PIEL, Executor. 





An Excellent Opportunity for a Few Members to Join 
the Best Duck- Shooting Club in the State of Florida 


A few memberships in the best duck-shooting Club in Florida can be had by desirable applicants. 

The 1,000 Island Club of Florida, a Club incorporated under the laws of the State of Florida, having 
increased its membership from twelve (12) to twenty (20), will take in eight (8) new members. This 
Club owns several thousand acres of marsh islands and feeding grounds for ducks and snipe. Our 
Club House is a fine new building, built to accommodate twenty members. 

The Club House is situated on the eastern side of Merritt Island on the Banana River, and the 


1,000 Islands. Shooting grounds are directly across the river, 244 miles, and are in the Banana River, 
4 


directly back of the Atlantic Ocean Beac 
St are plentiful on Merritt’s Island. Plenty of deer and some bear on the Ocean a Good 
fishing in Banana River and in the creeks of our Islands, and surf fishing on Ocean 

This proposition is all real estate, no mortgage, free and clear. 

Membership fifteen hundred dollars each. 

Below are the names of the members who own the Club now: 

John Pullman, Real Estate, 741 Union Street, Brooklyn; William H. English, Vice-President, Empire 
Trust Co., 68 Murray Street, New York; William J. Hazlewood, President, Connecticut Tobacco ° 

ration, 135 Front Street, New York; J. Ross Valentine, President, Fire Brick Manufecturing Co. 

oodbridge, New Jersey; Hobart J. Park, Formerly of Park & Tilford, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
Fauss, of the firm of Schwarz, Kirwin & Fauss, 42 Barclay Street, N. Y.; W. i Mellon, of 


Dennis 


Mellon Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charles T. Dotter (retired) 15 Tompkins Place, Beootiv®., N, | 
P. Matthieu, 


. 


John J. Roberts, of John J. Roberts & Co., plasterers, 841 President Street, Brooklyn; 
retired leather manufacturer, 134 State Avenue, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


For full information apply to JOHN PULLMAN, 741 Union Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(AGENTS WANTED (rare Time 


To sell our High Grade Photo Handled 
Pocket Knives an Razors—“Car-Van” Steel 
blades (Old Damascus Sword Blade formula re- 
discovered) known the world over for its last- 
ing cutting edge. 


A Written Guarantee 












can be hotographed can 
placed in the handles, as well as 
the owner’s own name and_ ad- 
dress; also Photo Handle Foun- 
tain Pens, Scissors, Shears, Clip- 
pers, Razor Strops, Hones, 

















other Cutlery Specialties. 


. a We will send you one of 
wae these knives with your name and 
ofa address on one side of the handle 


photo in the other side, if you 


which will be returned with the 
knife. 


CANTON, OHIO 





THE CANTON CUTLERY CO. Dept. 81 






Graphitole 


You will find a lot 
of satisfaction in own- 
ing and. using a Hunt- 








a mixture of choice flake graphite aud pure Rod 
petrolatum, cannot gum or become rancid. Lubri- er Nod. 
cates without, waste all parts of the gun and Handmade from a 
reel. Not a liquid. everywhere in small, . i 
convenient ‘oben. Write for ui No. s52-H. special ee split 
Made in Jersey City, N. J. by the bamboo, and in point 
stablished 1 : of quality, durability, 


and casting power the most 
desirable rod in the market. 

Introduced by us fifteen 
years ago and to-day beyond 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
J. HANNOFSHY 





PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER question the moet popular 


Rod in New Englan 
Every Rod’ Warranted 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Pesta ssretez, ft 
Send for illustrated catalog of 
Hunter Tackle 


r = 
nod manufacturer of artificial eyes or birds, animals Zs. B. HUNTER co. 


manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for 


. t g 
saiieetne of heads and skulls for furriers and : Soon Se 
» > 


363 Canal St., New York. 
Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 













Personal photos, lodge, labor 
and trade emblems—anything that 


chen Sets, Manicure Sets and 


Write now—to-day for 
our Special Proposition 


This is an_ excellent 
knife for Sportsmen. 
Campers, Mechanics, etc. 


and your lodge emblem or any 


will send us $2.25 with the photo 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


[his department offers the small advertiser an exceptional opportunity to get in touch with live prospects. 
If you have anything to sell or exchange or are in the market for something and do not know where to find it, place 


offered for sale and exchange. 


your advertisement herein at nominal cost of two cents a word—small investment, big opportunity—cas 


Numerous interesting items are here 


h must accompany your order as the low 


charge for this space precludes expense of bookkeeping. November forms close October fifteenth. Cash enclosed with order at our risk. 








DECOYS 





LIVE DECOYS—Mallards (green heads), raised in 
captivity this year’s birds. Six dollars a_ pair. 

r Farm, Game Preserve 49. Box 611, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


FOR SALE—Winchester single-shot .22 W. C. F., 
takedown, shotgun butt, Stevens best 3% power tele- 
scope mounted on barrel, Lyman rear peep sight, re- 
loading tool, perfect condition, $18. Harrington Rich- 
ardson .25 automatic, perfect condition, $7._R. 
Ward, 21 South George Street, Cumberland, Md. 








FOR SALE—CHEAP—One Royal  motion-picture 
‘ machine, two films and complete gas-making outfit, 


twenty fine views; used only about four times. Philip 


Bowen, Buena Vista, Md. 

EXCHANGE—Ranger bicycle; good order; cost $27, 
take $15; violins—used in Confederate War, excellent 
tone, $15. Want 20 gauge Marlin. Geo. Greer, Ewart, 
North Carolina. 

FLINT LOCK—Antique beautiful Kentucky hunting 
rifles, one double by Bozer, one single .2 grooved Fan- 
nebecker. Both guns are high-grade and_ perfect. 
Collectors can make no mistake in these. Price $300 
the pair. Also 9 M M Manlicher high-grade hunting 
rifle practically new $20. J. Wolfe, 14 herry Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

FOR SALE—One new Remington automatic shotgun, 
list price $150, complete with extra set barrels. Price 
$100. One new Ross .280 rifle, new case, cleaning rod, 
and 158 shells, all for $55. Tom Turpin, 32 South Belle- 
vue Boulevard, Memphis, Tenn. 

MOTORCYCLE ae onan springs. Send 
for drawings and patent claim now; first check for five 
thousand takes it. A. S. Terhaar, 1918 Julian Avenue, 
San Diego, Calif. 

ANCIENT .INDIAN ee eee 17 000 spears, 3,000 
baskets, buckskin suits; illustrated list free. S. Gilham, 
Highland Springs, Cal. 

DEN CURIOS—Pre-historic Indian relics. Modern 
Indian beadwork and trappings, old guns, pistols, 
swords, daggers, pioneer crockery, brass and pewter. 
List 4 cents. N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 


WIRE gant all kinds made to order. 











Cooley, 553 


Monroe Street, Chicago. 
GUNS—New and second-hand firearms at bargain 
rices. Let me know your wants. O. Adams, 


orth Canton, Conn. eae nt 

KODAK FINISHING—Prints 1%c. up. Send film and 
dime for sample work. Square-Deal Photo Shop, 24 
Main West Cairo, O. 

TOOLS, guns and flatirons never rust if Imprags are 
used. Metal box of six last indefinitely. Ten cents. 
Sivad, Box 13, Cedar Falls, Ia. 


OLD COINS WANTED-—$4.25 each paid for U. S. 
Flying Eagle cents dated 1856; $2 to $500 each_paid for 
hundreds of other coins dated before 1910. Send ten 
cents at once for our New Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, size 4 x 7. Showing. prices we pay for coins. 
Get posted as it may mean your_ good fortune. 
Ciarke Coin Co., Box 97, Le Roy, N. Y. 

PIANOLA PIANO PLAYER fits any piano, cost $250, 
sell for $50 or broken partridge dog; no wind splitter. 
Lefever hammerless, .12-28; 314-644, $150 grade, modified 
and full, fine order, $50. organ, Jeweler, Coopers- 
tewn, New York. 

FOR SALE—Winchester .30-30 rep. and a factor 
cartridges, open, and Marble peep_rights. Guaranteed, 
barrel perfect, $10. John Becker, Dundos, Minn. 

VIOLIN LESSONS BY MAIL—Easy to learn. Be- 
ginners or advanced pupils. Rudolph Lee, 2602 River- 
side Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SPORTSMAN—Send to-day for my free catalogue. 
Beagles, coon dogs, foxhounds and bird dogs on two 
po free trial. J. A. Cluck, Newport, Pa. 


GREENER—Ducking gun, 10 gauge breech loader, 
fluid, steel barrels; virtually new; cost $125; beauty; 
uick sale; price $50. Executor, 25 Beaver Street, 
oom 1 

FILMS developed roc., all sizes. Prints 2%4-3%4, 3c.; 
2%4-4%, 3¥4-3¥e, 314-44, 4€.; post cards, soc. doz. Work 
aranteed and returned 24 hours after receiving. 
Postpaid. Send negatives for samples. Girard’s Com- 
mercial Photo Shop, Holyoke, Mass. 

FOR SALE—Coon dogs, 15 days’ trial; low prices 


on genuine old-fashioned, long-eared hound pups; few 
fine’ rabbit hounds. Stamp for reply. Kunke Bros., 


Ashland, O. 
FIREARMS—Antique Guns, Pistols for 
a wheellocks, cross- 
and postage. No duty. Allen, 
London. 

















sale—Fine flintlocks, matchlocks, 
bows. We pay freight 
Wecade. Charing Cross, 
TROUT POND—FOR SALE OR LEASE with option 
of purchase. Trout pond, twelve miles from New York, 
on steam, trolley and auto roads. Stocked with brook 
and rainbow. varieties. About 1% acres, with ample 
lands surrounding. A private lake; all-year fishing, 
for sport or market, without violating Jersey’s laws. 
Executor, care Forest and Stream. 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Continued 


Hearts and livers of exceptional quality. Special 
attention given to prompt and safe deliverv of Fish Food 
to all Fish Cultural Clubs and Trout Growers. Livers 
for the purpose guaranteed to be free from Disease 
vd Parasite. Henry Abrams, 501 West sist St., N. Y. 


LEATHER VESTS AND JACKETS—L. A. Nelson 
Mfg. Co., 305 Main St., La Crosse, Wis. 


OARS AND CANOE PADDLES 
THE NEW YORK BOAT OAR CO.—For canoe or 
tender the best made. 69 West Street, New York City. 


VARNISH AND PAINT 
EDWARD SMITH & CO.—Floor varnish for homes 
and bungalows. Long Island City, N. Y. 
A 


stallion and mare; go in saddle and. double harness. 
Harper. F. L. S., 6 Ashburnham Road, Bedford, Eng. 


BEAR, MOOSE, MOUNTAIN SHEEP, GOAT—Refer 
to W. G. Peckham, 30 Church Street, New York City; 
Queen Bros., Guides, Fort Steele, British Columbia. 

STAMPS, 100, ALL DIFFERENT, FREE—Postage 2 
ents. Mention paper. Quaker Stamp Co., Toledo, O. 


5000 ANTIQUE FIREARMS—Guns, pistols, 
spears. Illustrated lists 5 cents. Old Curiosity Sh 
33 E. South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—A few aay actions for experimental pur- 
pees. condition of barrels and stocks of no importance. 
ill pay good prices for old Krag rifles or carbines 
pg lowest price 
en Albyn Drive, 


from which I can take the actions. 
when writing. E. C. Crossman, 3416 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

POIN TIN ood duck and goose shooting 
on Shinnecock Bay. Large rig of live wild duck and 
geese decoys. Season opens October rst. Good board 
at the Pine Grove House. For information write or 
po 4F4 Good Ground. J. E. 

ew York. 


FOR SALE—Tract of land for wild ducks, shore 
birds, snipe and sora also interest in bass pond, 
twenty-five acres in cultivation suitable for raising 
domesticated mallard ducks. Will sell whole or in- 
terest on terms if wanted. A. Johnston Ackiss, Vir- 


ginia Beach, Va. 

CAMERAS FOR SALE—CHEAP—Ernemann % plate 
camera, Goerz lens, 2 shutters, speed up to 1-2500 sec., 
1c¥-in. bellows, weight 34 ozs., size 134x5x7%4;_ver 
light and compact. The very thing to stop wild life 
in motion. Also motion picture camera and 3A Auto- 
graphic Kodak. George Forbes. 


; ette Street, Baltimore, Md. 





TAXIDERMY 


CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO.—“Let 
Hide.” Rochester, N. Y. ? 


FISH—Our work in this branch of Taxidermy cannot 
be surpassed. All are mounted Lg a superior process 
on Mounting paper, and colored carefully. wer 
thing in Taxidermy. Send for price list. F. . 
Lewis Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


—_—————=—======—=E=EEEEe——_—>>>>>>eE=S__=_=I_™@™ _ — ———L—————_=_= 

HEAD GAMEKEEPER OR SUPERINTENDENT— 
Of large estate or game preserve. Very capable man 
to show sport. Thoroughly experienced rearing Pheas- 
ants, Partridge, Quail and Wild Ducks. Management 
of Incubators hatching pheasant and duck eggs. Also 
poeta training and handling high class shootin 
dogs. xcellent trapper. Competent manager. Ref- 
erence from present employer. J. H. W., ¢-o Forest 
and Stream. 


POSITION WANTED AS SUPERINTENDENT OF 
latge estate or game preserve by a professional forester 
and gamekeeper. Very capable man with fish and game 
production of all kinds; also breeding and traini 
sporting dogs. Excellent trapper. Highly recommended. 
Address Superintendent E. Shuchardt, Post Office, 
Princeton Junction, N. J. 


KENNELS 


_—————————————___..____ 
AIREDALE TERRIERS—Some strong, healthy pups, 
whelped April 13, 1915, good specimens at fair prices. 
Both parents of these pups are trained hunters, 
trailers, tree barkers and will retrieve on land or 
water. Get one of these and have a real dog. Address 
. D. Trine, Bagley, Wis. 


AIREDALES—One bitch, nine months old, grand 
daughter of Ch. Red Raven and Imperious Oorang. If 
scld this month, price $20., F. O. B., Alpena. Two fine 
pups, one male, and one female, grandparents Imperious 
Oorang and Pike Peak Seaborn. Ready for shipment 
in six weeks, price $15 and $12. F. O. B., Alpena, Mich- 
igan. James A. Spens. ; 
_AIREDALES—Some ene — by the imported 
sires, Unexpected and Kippen sire for sale; also a 
fine brood matron by Ch. King Oorang. Oaklawn Ken- 
tels, Marshalltown, Ia. 


FOR SALE—High-class foxhounds, cream of Walker 
hocaatne also a et. on_trial. Young 
stock a specialty. on! arm, 
Bangali, NY. . 


us Tan Your 





shields, | 
Op, 


Tunnell, East Quogue, | 


Room 47, 10 East Fay- 








KENNELS (Continued) 








FOR SALE—English setter pups will make first-class 
field dogs, photo on request. Bitches $10, dogs $15. 
Apply Jac . Harris, Arner, Ontario. 

WANTED—To buy one or two live coons. _—— 
state age, size, how long in captivity, etc. N. B. 
Richard, South Manchester, Conn. 

WELL BROKEN—Foxhounds, coon hounds and 
beagles—$15 a pair. Wood Dale Kennels, Corbett, Md. 

PUPS—I have some No. 1 beagle pups for sale; 3 
months old. They are fine ones; § each, dog or bitch. 
L. T. Murphy, Parkesburg, Pa. 4 é 

OFFERING—so rabbit hounds, pointers and setters. 
Bunch photos for roc. D. Welsh, New Mayville, Pa. 7 

EXCHANGE—Pedigreed Airedale for pedigreed Irish 
Water Spaniel. Six months. B. Byers, Troy, Kansas. 

THROROUGHLY BROKEN—Beagle hounds, aran- 
teed; good hunters and not gun shy. Warren Hender- 
son, Downingtown, Pa. 

FOR SALE—One litter, fine pedigreed Airedale ter- 
riers, July 11. Prices reasonable. T. . 


— 
Clarke, R. D. 3, Youngstown, O. 








We Can 
Supply Any 

Book On An 
Outdoor Subject. 
At Best Rates 


Write for Particulars 


FOREST & STREAM 
PUBLISHING CO. 


128 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Game Laws 
In Brief 


United States and Canada 


Edited by W. G. BEECROFT 







Game and Fish Laws revised for 1915- 
* 1916 is now on press. 


As important changes have been made 
in most states and provinces it is essential 
that you have the new edition of the 


Original Condenser 


and Simplifier of the State Laws 


Only ten thousand copies will be printed 
so you would do well to put in an order 


now. 


Price 25 cents postpaid 
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ESTABLISHED 1830 


Tue CELEBRATED B/QOcEAN REEL 
Made by Julius Vom Hofe 










T 






Qe] 






TRADE 


THOMAS J. CONROY 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 
and SPORTING GOODS 


28 JOHN STREET 
Corner Nassau Street NEW YORK 






HIS LATEST REEL 


Patented Nov. 17, °85; Oct. 8,89; Mar. 21, ’11. 
Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and 
other large Game Fish, in fact the last word in 
Reel Making. 

























Circular and prices furnished on 





application 







Hard Wood 


: HW Mission Finish 
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When the Hunting Days are Come 


The rest by the Camp Fireside is made doubly welcome and enjoyable if there is a 
supply of good old 
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a é «* Stoul 


at hand to complete the day's sport. The glow of the fire and the glow imparted by the 
beverage will put new thrills into a Fall outing that are certain to touch the heart and 
stomach of the true sportsman. Good for celebration, congratulation or consolation. 


Supplied in Bottles and Splits by all Good Dealers. C. H. EVANS & SONS, Established 1786, HUDSON, N.Y. 
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LOUIS RHEAD NATURE LURES 


for Bass, Trout and other Game Fishes can now be tied on order. Money 
promptly refunded if not fully satisfied and lure returned as sent. 
Price Each. 


Floating crawfish, pliable tail 


Floating Helgramite, movable legs 

Lamper eel, non-floater 50 

Shiny devil floating minnows (6 varieties) 50 

Green floating grasshopper 75 

Large quivering-fin floating minnows (silver shiner) 1.00 
(red fin) 


None genuine but those tied and procured direct from the inventor 


LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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The Gun witha Conscience 


Absolutely Never Shoots Loose PRICES - $25 to $1,000 Net 
- ASK FOR OUR ART CATALOG 


The HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., 80 Hubbard St., FULTON, N.Y. 
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Fishing Tackle Exclusively — All Grades 
Everything for the Angler 






F i WE ARE EXPERTS:—Can use, and use successfully, the articles we make and sell; our experience and judgment are yours 
i for the asking. ALMOST A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE is behind our products. EVERY order receives the PERSONAL 
ATTENTION of one of our Mr. Mills. 














We Were Selected by the United States Government to furnish The Bureau 
of Fisheries Exhibit of Angling Apparatus at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


| The Panama-Pacific Exposition Has Awarded Us 


| for the above mentioned exhibit 


| A MEDAL OF HONOR 


THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE AWARD 
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After Caribou on The Barrens of ——— 


Story of a Trip which was Attended by Some Excitement but Ended in Success—Big Game Hunting at its Best 


In the fall of 1903, as I was stitting in my 
tent on the Gander River in Newfoundland hav- 
ing my tiffin, my guide came to the door of the 
tent and said that seven caribou were crossing 
the river just below. I went out and looked them 
‘over, and, as there were no stags among them 
with over. forty points, I reproved my guide very 
severely for having disturbed my tiffin and re- 
turned to finish it. A moment later he again dis- 
turbed me by saying that there were five stags 
about to cross the river, just opposite the tent so I 
again left my tiffin and went to the door from 
where I shot three stags, one of fifty-five points, 
one of fifty points, and one with forty-five. Being 
very well satisfied with the day’s sport I then 
resumed my tiffin, etc. etc. 


Those who desire to read an account of a trip 
to Newfoundland along the lines indicated above 
will find numerous books written by British of- 
ficers and explorers. If, on the contrary, the 
reader desires an account of what actually hap- 
pened in Newfoundland in the fall of 1914, let 
him read the following pages and certain basic 
differences will be apparent. 


I. 


Nevermore will the great herds cross 

The deep, worn trails in the barren moss, 
And the hunter’s muscles flag and tire, 

Ere the lone stag drops to the Mauser’s fire. 


Newfoundland is one of the untouched wilder- 
nesses which still lie close to civilization. The 
railroad and fishing villages merely touch the 
edge of the country. The entire interior is a 
wilderness, some of it practically unexplored, 
without roads or trails, which can only be reached 





By Double Barrel. 


by canoeing or packing. As there are practically. 


no horses in Newfoundland the pack sack and 
canoe are the only known means of reaching 
the interior. 

As night came on the train turned and began 
to cross the northern part of the island and 





Smith and His First Head. 


about half past two or three o’clock in the morn- 
ing my friend Smith and I were called by the 
porter and bundled out at the crossing of the 
Terra Nova River. We had taken the precau- 
tion to dress in hunting rig when leaving North 
Sidney and to have all our stuff packed and I 
was devoutly thankful to find our guide, Dan 


Burton, waiting in the dark with a lantern by 
the railroad track. We gathered up our rifles, 
two pack bags and a bundle containing tent, 
folding stove and sleeping bags and lugged them 
down to the river where Dan had set up a camp. 
There we found a tent with hot tea and baked 
beans waiting for us and we were introduced to 
the rest of the party, consisting of Dan Burton’s 
son, Piney Burton, and the two Sweetapple 
brothers, Ned and Tom. 

Dan was a big, swarthy woodsman of about 
fifty; his face lined with a thousand wrinkles 
from years of exposure. His son, Piney, was a 
boy of nineteen or twenty, six feet high, with a 
clean, pleasant face and the figure of an Apollo. 
Ned and Tom were stocky woodsmen, decorated 
with scrubby beards, short pipes and perpetual 
grins. The whole party looked very satisfactory 
and Dan voiced his impressions of us by saying 
that we looked as though we meant business and 
he was glad we knew enough to bring the right 
stuff along. 

After tea and beans we smoked and walked up 
and down the edge of the river watching the 
stars gradually grow dim and the sky begin to 
show color in the east. We also went up and 
visited the camp of a Mr. Reed, who had also 
left the train at Terra Nova. We found him 
getting ready to start up the river with Bob 
Saunders, a very old guide who formerly had 
been with Selous in Newfoundland. They were 
going up the river in one big canoe. Saunders 
looked to me so old that I wondered whether 
the trip would not be pretty hard on him. He 
spoke with the peculiar cracked, quavering voice 
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NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU (RANGIFER TERRAENOVAE, BANGS). 
Wild stag, photographed, 1902, on a Newfoundland barren, 
by Charles D. Cleveland, and reproduced by permission. 


of an old man. When we started I asked Dan 
if he did not think Saunders was getting very 
old to go guiding, to which he replied, “Uncle 
Bob is pretty old, but he’s pretty tough,” so I 
judged Dan was not much concerned about him. 

When it became light enough to see we loaded 
the three canoes, pushed off and started up the 
Terra Nova River. There were three miles of 
river and then six miles of lake and by the time 
we disembarked on a bar at the head of the 
lake for lunch my shoulders and arms ached 
with the unaccustomed work of the paddles. 

I was much surprised that I had not seen any 
caribou flocking down to the edges of the lake 
to be shot, but, through years of bitter experi- 
ence, I judged that this was like the fishing re- 
sorts where the fishing always had been fine, 
either the month before you got there, or else 
last year, or like those hunting places, where 
there is always game which disappears, for some 
mysterious reason, when you arrive. 

Surrounding Terra Nova Lake were bare roll- 
ing hills, covered only with grey rocks and black- 
ened stumps of burned timber, but when we 
reached the river above the lake we found it 
lined with spruce and birches, the fall leaves still 
swinging on the trees on the border of the river, 
and making the changing views as beautiful as 
any of the rivers of Northern Canada. 

Soon after lunch we struck the swift part of 
the river. At the first heavy rapids I got out 
and walked along the bank and shot the first 
game of the trip, which was an ordinary snow- 
shoe rabbit of the North. All the afternoon we 
worked up the stream sometimes paddling, some- 
times pulling the canoes along the bank with a 
rope and sometimes poling them. 

Toward evening we came to the place where 
we were to leave the river. There, at the inlet 





of a little brook, we made camp and set up our 
tent and stove and ate the rabbit for supper. As 
both Smith and I were as sore over the shoulders 
from the long, hard paddling, as though we had 
been pounded with clubs, we were glad to turn in. 

The weather the first day had been clear and 
crisp but during the night I was awakened by the 
patter of rain upon the tent, and, when we looked 
out the next morning, we found a low, gray sky 
and a steady downpour; a typical wet, fall day 
with no signs of clearing. After breakfast Dan 
came to our tent and told us that, in his opinion, 
it was too wet to break camp and that he thought 
we had better stay there and he and the boys 
would take a load of stuff and go over and 
leave it at the camp on the other side of Pynsent 
Lake. This was satisfactory to us so they started 
off and we spent the day reading, shooting at a 
target and fooling around the camp. About 
four o’clock, just as the rain stopped, Dan and 
the rest returned. 

The next morning was clear, and we prepared 
to make our first pack trip into Newfoundland. 
Piney presented us with the most awful cup 
of coffee at breakfast that I have ever had the 
misfortune to meet. I asked him what he made 
it from and he produced a can which stated on 
the label that it was a mixture of chicory and 
coffee but the makers of that compound should 
not have boasted in that way. They might have 
put one bean of coffee in the can, but it is 
doubtful. I told Piney the coffee was one thing 
he need not bother to pack arid everybody stuck 
to tea, which was excellent and plentiful. Dur- 
ing the whole trip we were deluged with it. In 
fact, it is not an exaggeration to say that we 
were always wet with rain outside and tea 
within. 

Both Smith and I had pack bags for all our 





superfluous personal stuff. When I left Chicago 
it seemed to me that I had taken nothing to 
spare, but, when I had packed my bag with an 
extra change of clothes, extra socks, shoes, 
twenty-two caliber revolver, tobacco, pipes, 
glasses, two books, camera, films and a few other 
odds and ends, I found that I had all I wanted 
to carry. 

At first we bore diagonally away from the 
river over the long marshes. These marshes 
were entirely different from the muskegs of the 
west, in fact, were different from anything I 
had ever walked on before. Hunting snipe you 
walk through marshes which are mud, grass and 
water, but the Newfoundland ones are endless 
depths of wet moss, so that walking on them is 
exactly like walking on layers of wet bath 
sponges. Each sponge is just as wet as it can be, 
without water running out of it, and you sink 
into your ankles at each step. Of course, after 
the rain, the sponges are a little wetter, but other- 
wise, the extra water makes little difference. 

We had proceeded hardly a mile across these 
marshes before I was wet through with perspira- 
tion and my arms and legs ached from the walk- 
ing and the weight of the pack. Even the rifle 
I was carrying seemed to weigh considerably 
more than usual. I took one look at Smith and 
saw he was evidently in much the same state that 
I was and I was just wondering whether we 
were going to keep that up all day when Dan 
threw off his pack and said he, guessed it was 
about time to have a blow so we sat down and 
had a blow, and, as far as I was concerned, it 
was a good one. After the next mile we had 
another, the only difference being, that as we 
were sitting still, a solitary caribou cow came 
out of the woods and walked through the marsh 
about fifty yards from us. She apparently was 














not frightened and we looked her over very 
carefully until she walked off across the marsh. 


Then we pushed on to the edge of Pynsent 
Lake where we had lunch and left our outfit 
to be rafted across the lake while Dan and 
Smith and I started off again for a walk over 
the marshes. Smith carried his Mauser, while I 
took the spare gun, which was of German make 
having two twelve gauge shot gun barrels and 
a thirty-forty rifle below. We worked up around 
the lake on the high land over the marshes for 
a good many miles, seeing no game except one 
English snipe. I was very much surprised to 
see a Wilson snipe so far north on the twentieth 
of October, as I supposed the snipe started their 
southern migration much earlier in the fall. I 
shot at it when it rose and missed it triumph- 
antly with both barrels, thus making myself feel 
very much at home in Newfoundland. I have 
always noticed, that in shooting snipe in the 
morning when I am fresh, I have an even chance 
with it, but, in the afternoon, at the end of a 
long and muddy tramp, the chances are all in 
favor of that elusive bird. 

We had an afternoon of wet sponges working 
around Pynsent Lake and after cutting down 
through about a mile of scrub timber arrived 
at camp. Piney, Tom and Net were there and 
had succeeded in getting up the tent. They had 
a log cabin already built there for themselves 
and it was a very comfortable camp in a little 
pine grove near a brook. A fire was cracking 
in our folding stove and I immediately rigged 
up drying lines for my wet clothes. 

During the whole time I was in Newfoundland 
I never came in without being sopping wet from 
the waist down, and this, in spite of my peculiar 
footwear. All the guides in Newfoundland use 
boots made of the skins of the hair seal. They 
are made by the Eskimo women of Labrador and 
are about the height of an ordinary short rubber 
boot, but they are as soft as a glove and can be 
turned wrongside out. The tops tie just below 
the knee and they make ideal footwear for the 
country, being very soft and light and as water- 
proof as anything can be. I do not think they 
could be improved on, except in one particular. 
They owe their water proof quality to the seal 
oil in the leather, and, when you remove them 
and turn them wrong side out at night, they 
smell to the heavens. Smith stuck to a pair of 
regular New Brunswick shoe packs but I adopted 
the Eskimo boots and wore them the rest of 
the trip. However, as I generally succeeded 
in sinking in over at least one boot during the 
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day and filling it with water, I did not keep 
my feet overly dry. 

- The first morning, after our arrival at Pynsent 
Lake camp, was the official opening of the hunt- 
ing season and I started out with Dan and Smith 
with Ned Sweetapple. This was ‘supposed to be 
the edge of the caribou country and we hoped 
to see a head. Dan and I climbed two or three 
hundred feet above our-camp to a broad, high 
marsh. All the Newfoundland country in the 
Terra Nova district is of the same character. 
It consists of a rolling country with broad flats 
of brown moss-broken strips of spruce and 
birch. Sometimes the timber is of considerable 
extent and again it is merely little bunches of 
scrub spruce. 

When Dan and I had covered about two miles 
and a half we sat down to rest and Dan lit his 
pipe. He had hardly began smoking when a cari- 
bou stag, with a doe and fawn, came out of the 
woods near us and started out across the marshes. 
The stag was quite a good sized beast but too 
small to be worth shooting. He seemed to have 
fairly good brow points but no tops.at all to his 
horns. We followed them about a mile and 
then cut into the woods and came out quite close 
to the stag. He was badly startled and went off 
across the marshes on the run, making a beau- 
tiful sight with his light body and dark gray 
head. He left the doe and fawn showing that 
the rut was over. 





My Third Head—Note the Wide Spread of Antlers. 





Going Out in the Snow. 


From there we worked on three or four miles 
more, until we came to a favorable place to 
watch for caribou where we made a fire and 
boiled a pot of tea and ate a substantial lunch 
of bread and butter, cheese and sardines. We 
had hardly finished when a small stag and two 
fawns came trotting across the marsh up to 
within thirty feet, then stopped and stood look- 
ing at us for a long time before they grew 
frightened and ran. It was bright sunlight, with 
the sun behind us, and the caribou were at the 
closest possible range when I remembered to 
my disgust that I had left my camera at the 
camp. During the whole time I was in New- 
foundland this was the only time I had a chance 
to take a picture of living caribou at close range 
and in good light and it was the only time that 
I did not have my camera with me. However, I 
was not worried about this at that time for I 
thought that we would see a stag every few 
minutes. 

After lunch we worked in a circle back to 
camp and saw several cows in the distance but 
nothing that interested us until about the middle 
of the afternoon when we were sitting down to 
rest. I was searching the distance with my glasses 
and picked up a caribou near some woods about 
a mile away. I passed the glasses to Dan and 
he said that it looked like a good stag. I took 
the glasses again, and happening to ‘get a good 
side view of him, I saw what seemed to be very 
large horns. We at once started after him. 

He was bearing diagonally across the mazsh 
to the woods and we ran across it to see if we 
could cut him off. I think we must have run 
about three-fourths of a mile. By the time a 
half mile was passed I was going through all 
the agonies of dissolution. The marsh was par- 
ticularly soft and full of holes and we went 
plunging ahead, going half way to our knees 
every few steps. I don’t suppose at our top-most 
speed we made better than five miles an hour. 
At the end of .three-fourths of a mile, we were 
still probably six hundred yards from the caribou 
when he disappeared into the woods and there 
was nothing to do but sit down and recover our 
breath. Dan was pretty badly used up but I 
was literally reduced to a pulp. We rested for a 
few minutes then went over to where the cari- 
bou had been and saw that he had had about 
four hundred yards to go to our three-fourths 
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Newfoundland Guides Are a Serious Lot But Nothing Enthuses Them Like Success. 


of a mile. I think, if I had been sure that he 
was going into the wood, I might have turned 
him with a shot, but I did not know what he was 
going to do until he was gone. Like the fish 
that gets away, I have always had a sickening 
feeling that that caribou was bigger than any 
other caribou we saw on the trip. Perhaps, had 
I got close to him, his majesty would have de- 
creased materially. 

At any rate he was gone and there was noth- 
ing to do but to put my gun over my shoulder 
and start back to camp for it was getting late 
and we had eight miles to go. The last two 
miles kept getting longer and longer and my 
rifle heavier and heavier and it seemed as thoug’ 
we would never arrive. Smith was back and 
smoking and drying his socks before the fire in 
the tent. He had not had any luck as he had 
seen only half a dozen caribou cows and one 
stag and that not a good one. 

After supper Dan told us that we would move 
our camp the next day six or eight miles further 
on and that from there he thought we would 
strike the best caribou ground. As I had seen 
three stags that first day, and one an especially 
good one, it seemed to me it would be very 
simple to kill the legal limit of three stags. 


II. 


The longest shot kills the smallest head 
The big head falls without work or skill, 
The perfect shot with the perfect head, 
Long have we sought and are seeking still. 


The next morning was cloudy, looking very : 


much like rain, and, though we were only going 
about six miles, we packed up everything and 
the whole party started off up to the high marsh 
and across it in the general direction of’ Millais 


Lake. The guides were, of course, pretty heavily 
loaded, although we left most of the supplies at 
the camp, expecting to send a man or two back 
for them as we needed more food. Even the 
two days had made a difference to me and I 
found that I carried my pack more easily. 

We had walked about two miles in somewhat 
the same direction that Dan and I had gone be- 
fore when we reached a height of land where 
everybody but myself sat down to rest. While 
I was standing with my pack still on my back 
looking off over the marsh I saw three cows and 
a big stag coming across it about four hundred 
yards away. They would pass about three hun- 
dred yards from us and there was no cover. I 
called out to Smith that there was a stag and 
for him to shoot it. He replied that he would 
not as it was my stag and I had seen it first 
and as the stag proceeded across the marsh we 
continued to wrangle on the subject while Dan 
danced up and down and begged somebody to do 
something. Finally, Smith said the caribou could 
go as far as he was concerned; that it was my 
caribou because I had seen it first and that he 
was not going to shoot it under any circum- 
stances and that he didn’t think he could hit it, 
if he did shoot at it. 

As it seemed hopeless to continue this argu- 
ment forever I ran a little ahead with Dan till 
I could get a good view of the caribou and sat 
down with my rifle. I was using my German 
double barrel chambered for the Adolph Newton 
Express. As it has a very high velocity and 
shoots the Spitzer soft nose bullet I paid no 
attention to elevation but just let go. At the 
first barrel the stag jumped into the air and 
started from me on the run but I fired the sec- 
ond barrel instantly and staggered him. He was 
evidently badly hurt but kept on at a pretty goo1 


gait. He was getting further every minute and 
my next three shots had no effect so I started 
running after him, gaining on him a little when 
he stopped and swung broadside on to look back. 
I was about the same distance as when I fired 
first but this time I killed him with a shot 
through the lungs. 

On examination he proved quite a disappoint- 
ment. He had very long, tall horns, very much 
like an elk’s, but few points, only running nine- 
teen in all. While he was quite a fine looking 
animal, yet he was not the sort of head that I 
had come as far as Newfoundland to get and 


‘I determined that I would be more careful be- 


fore I fired in the future. Dan seemed satis- 
fied, however. He said that he knew it was 
not a very good head but he thought it was 
plenty big enough for the first. 

‘We had lunch then and there and we took out 
one bottle of our very limited supply of Scotch 
to wet the stag. What that party did to a quart 
of Scotch in wetting a stag was something awful 
and I saw that the four bottles we had brought 
with us on the trip would not be more than suffi- 
cient for wetting six stags; as for any idea of 
having a hot Scotch every night when we came 
in wet, that sweet dream vanished forever. We 
cached the head in a little bunch of woods so 


‘that, when one of the boys went back for the 


next load of grub, he could take the head out 
to the river. f 

After lunch we pushed on four miles. The 
latter part of the going was very hard as the 
marsh was particularly soft, but finally we be- 
gan to go down hill. We struck a brook which 
ran down through a heavily timbered valley and 
had followed it for: about a mile when Dan 
stopped and announced that here we would camp. 


(Continued on page 624 ) 
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HOOTING wild ducks in the fresh-water 
~ marshes that border the shores of many 

of our inland lakes is grand sport when 
fowl are abundant, and to the lover of nature 
there is a peculiar charm in pursuing them in 
such localities that is lacking in many of their 
deep-water resorts. 

Scattered irregularly about, in the midst of the 
lusty growing mass of wild rice, blue flag, and 
the various growths which flourish here, are calm, 
still pools of open water often fringed with 
patches of pond lilies of rare beauty and size. 
The broad, raftlike leaves tempt many gor- 
geous dragon fly to alight and spread its gauzy 
wings in the warm autumn sunshine. 
spiders innumerable play at “hide and seek” 
among the lilypads, and we may also discover 
the gossamer spider in the act of launching his 
fairy web of spun silk from the tip of a tall 
rice stem. These modest little fellows have suc- 
cessfully solved the problem of aerial navigation, 
and the filmy sails of their glistening “white 
squadron” are spread to the light air which 
breathes from the south, and sail in the blue sky 
like tiny cloudlets. 

’Tis true, we are after ducks, but the surround- 
ings always add a charm to the pursuit of game, 
and fortunate is he who can observe and appreci- 
ate, even to a limited extent, this teeming insect 
life, as he cautiously pushes his light boat through 
the marsh in search of wildfowl. 

Silently we glide along the lanes of open water, 
which tread their devious paths along the reeds. 
What’s that? A guarded quack! quack! from the 
margin of an opening, whose still waters we see 
glistening just ahead, betrays the presence: of 
ducks. 

Now is the time for a tenderfoot to have the 
“duck ague,” and even to an old hand the ex- 
perience is ever new, ever thrilling. 

We have all along moved stealthily, no careless 


Water - 
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See,That Duck? _ Bang! 


crashing through the reeds; no jar of paddle has 
disturbed the quiet. But now we must exercise 
the greatest caution, we must steal up to this 
little pool with the silence of a thought. 

Where is the man who has felt the keen excite- 
ment of such a moment that will ever forget it? 

As we near the spot a basking pickerel darts 
with a sudden rush from under the lilypads. Such 
is our nervous tension that it seems as though we 
had struck a whale, and a chill creeps down our 


spine. 
Hush-sh-sh! Here we are! 
Now! A few vigorous strokes, deep, long, and 


strong, and our little craft, like a racer under the 
lash, springs forward into the open. 

Whirr! Whirr! Whirr-r-rrr! Right, left, all 
around us; the air seems alive with ducks. 

To drop paddle, seize gun and fire is the work 
of an instant. 

How the echoes are flying in response to the 
bang! bang! of our salute, while clear and thrill- 
ing amid the dim there comes to our ears a 
sounding splash! splash! announcing the success- 
ful shots. 

This is not luck alone; no one may blunder 
through the marsh and kill game. It is the quick 
ear, the cautious approach, the thorough “know 
how,” coupled with perfect accord of brain, eye 
and finger, that instinctively presses the trigger 
at the right instant, that has won the prize. My 
word for it, that right and left, made so hand- 
somely in this lonely marsh, will serve memory 
with an incident to quicken the heart-beats for 
many a day to come. 

If we had decoys I should set them right out 
here, for this is evidently a favorite spot, with 
the ducks, as those numerous floating feathers, 
indicative of a leisurely toilet, will testify, and in 
due course, when satisfied that all danger is past, 
they will return by twos and threes, affording fine 
sport. Not having decoys, our best chance will 
be among the reeds at the head of the marsh, 
where it narrows out toward the lake. There we 
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Never, Touched Him iF 


shall be apt to see every duck that comes in, and, 
if fortunate, by sundown we will have added 
largely to our score. 

Here is the place! You see, we are concealed 
from the eyes of any incoming birds, the sun is 
at our back, and right before us is spread a lovely 
picture. 

In front, directly across the marsh (here about 
forty yards in width), a heavily timbered ridge 
runs down to the lake’shore, and in the full glow of 
changing foliage, blushing in the mellow sunlight 
which floods the scene, the effect is indescribable. 
High in the air, the light gondolas of the spiders 
are drifting, each bearing its tiny navigator, and 
while watching one little craft (that had become 
entangled through carelessly taking a lower 
course over the reeds) a huge shadow glides upon 
the water before us. 

‘We know that something with feathers is near 
by and “coming to a ready,” we wait an instant, 
only to see an immense blue heron sail over, not 
ten yards away. 

Well! He was surprised when he caught sight 
ot us. It is laughable to see one of these clumsy 
fellows when startled. They seemed to be all 
tangled up for a moment, head, legs, and wing- 
are going like the sails of a windmill, as they 
make a ludicrous effort to get away. 

See that duck! Bang! Never touched him! 

What! By George, he’s down! Well, well! 

Quick! Mark north, three blacks! 

“Great Cesar! All there?” 

“Yes, all cleaned out!” 

Thus we spend the afternoon, killing some, 
missing others, taking no note of time as the 
golden hours slip by, until the hooting owls in 
the darkening woods on either side of the marsh 
tell us it is time to be moving out, and on our de- 
parture we can fancy their big broad wings are 
hovering over the scene in search of a possible 
cripple wherewith to regale themselves. 

I wonder if they enjoy hunting as much as we 
do? Wot. 
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Large Hook Unseen From Below. 


Back View of Crawfish. 


Belly View Shows Double Hook on 
Tail Large Powerful Hook Entirely 
Hidden. 


Three Best Nature Lures For Bass 


Crafty Micropterus Spends Most of His Life Hunting for Food Like This and Here Is Something 









AUG LE crawfish, helgramite and 
4 Bs} lamper eel are exclusively bass 
4 Ss food—pike and pickerel, also 
4 | S| trout, have little or no use for 
i, | 5 them. With a quantity of these 
a : : : : 

ene 5 live baits on a fishing trip to 
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lake or stream, I should be very 
confident to get plenty of bass 
at any time, locality or condition. 

Naturally they are most effective in river fish- 
ing, because they breed and live in rivers. On 
those three splendid bass rivers, the Schuykill, 
Susquehanna, and Delaware, the crawfish and 
helgramite stand first in the heart of every angler 
who loves bass fishing,—indeed, those three baits 
are universally used on those and many other 
lesser bass streams. 

The helgramite takes the first place for the 
reason it is more easily captured, is very tough 
on the hook, lasts a long time alive, is always 
lively and anxious to get away. The lamper eel 
is more delicate and soon dead—when dead it 
loses that fresh dark olive green to become a 
dull slate color; in that state bass do not take it 
so well. It is hard to get; hard to keep fresh; 
and a perfect devil in snagging your line. Dig- 
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That Will Satisfy Him 
By Louis Rhead. 


ging lampers is far from a pleasant recreation 
and I find it mighty hard, unpleasant, dirty work. 

Men and boys who sell them at an average 
price of five cents each, so that when you ex- 
perience as I have, the annoyance of seven out 
of ten being taken by chub (which usually abide 
along with bass) the price comes high to buy 
them. Crabbing in the brooks is altogether dif- 
ferent; in fact I consider it both amusing and 
interesting to catch crabs. But it requires ex- 
perience to be a good crabber, in addition to being 
pretty smart and very patient. It would, how- 


ever, be unwise on my part to describe how these - 


baits are best caught, because I am hopeful that 
in the near future nature lures will be found such 
effective substitutes as to be quite as good, nay, 
better than the natural bait. When that fortu- 
nate time arrives, game fish foods of all kinds 
will increase more rapidly, being left at peace to 
serve their purpose of making game fishes more 
abundant and of greater size. No angler in his 
right senses will dispute this one fact—wherever 
food is plentiful, game fish thrive and grow big. 

I shall describe the nature crawfish first, for 
the reason that it is equal, if not a better imita- 
tion of the natural bait than the frog. Also it is 





universally conceded to be the top-notch bass en- 
ticer, Every intelligent bass fisherman knows 
that bass always swallow crabs tail first, for the 
obvious reason that the claws may fold together 
over the head, and not spread out, otherwise the 
foolish bass will find Mr. Crab pinching delicate 
parts of his gullet on the way down. For that 
very reason crabs ought to be hooked (but never 
are) by inserting the hook point up through the 
belly coming out at the back half an inch be- 
low the eyes. Such a method immediately kills 
the crab, and that is the reason why most anglers, 
including myself, hook crabs by the tail. In so 
doing, fish have much less chance to gorge the 
bait without getting entangled on the leader, 
especially if the hook be larger than the bait. 
After careful study and many trials how best 
to place the hook to hold fast immediately bass 
strike at the crabs tail, I conceived it more per- 
fect to have the hook extend a little beyond the 
tail so that the bass striking the bait would swal- 
low bait first to make doubly sure of capture. 
Glancing at the side view, angler will notice the 
long, powerful hook, running from the eye on top 
of body out of sight of the bass below, the curve 
bend ingeniously hidden by the crab’s tai] made 





of turkey’s tail feathers and long hair of wolf. 
Underneath the tail is placed a double hook, set 
there to clinch the snap of a bass. This double 
hook is also made invisible by hair from squir- 
rel’s tail. The body is a solid piece of painted 
cork to which is securely fastened by silver wire 
the legs and claws, which are made of the long fi- 
bers of turkey’s tail feathers,—the most pliable yet 
strongest material I can find for the purpose. At 
the base of the body the movable tail is fastened 
by a hinge. The tail is shown in the cut at its 
highest point, which is the portion seen while in 
the water, though on a slack line the tail drops 
down to move up again when a jerk is given the 
lure. The horns are quills from the cock’s hackle. 
It is only on very rare occasions that bass will 
rise from the bottom where they lie to take a 
live crab at, or near, the surface. They invari- 
ably seize a live crab while it is swimming near 
the bottom, going for it even after it begins to 
crawl along the bed of the river to hide under a 
stone. 

For that reason, sometimes, the same condition 
prevails with the artificial lure, and to carry out 
the natural delusion, it may be necessary to place 
one or two buckshot on the leader near the hook. 
If the water is sluggish, one shot is sufficient to 
keep the lure below, yet suspended from the bot- 
tom. More success will be apparent if the bait 
is jerked and kept on the move. No full basket 
is gained by the sleepy angler, or one who stares 
around without thinking of what he is about. 
Bass are everlastingly cute, they are neither 
sleepy nor foolish. 

Another way—especially good in fairly swift 
water—is to fasten a dipsey sinker to the end of 
the line, then have the lure on a two-foot leader, 
which is attached to the line one foot above the 
sinker. The lure will not sink to the bottom, 
but float at the same height as tied, according to 
the action of the water flow. The sinker should 
be lifted now and then to give life to the lure. 


This method also applies to the helgramite, 
frog, and various floating minnows, and to be 
only tried if the bass fail to rise at the lure near 
the surface. 

The reasons a live helgramite is so good to 
use as a bass lure are twofold. They are very 
tough, also very active, swimming and wriggling 
in the water all the time, till they get in their 
natural habitat, the bed of the river. Therefore 
it is most necessary that the artificial be played 
and kept moving all the time near the bottom. I 





Helgramite Reduced One-Third. 


have made it to float that bass may, perhaps, be 
induced to take it near the surface or about 
midwater. Otherwise it must be made to sink 


with one or two small split shot fastened on the 


leader as before described. 

The lamper eel has not been made to float be- 
cause its peculiar shape and length of body 
would make a much more expensive lure if made 
of cork. It was found to be much easier to use 
a piece of rubber tube, bent to shape and care- 
fully painted the right color. The long, powerful 
hook and heavy rubber makes it weigh some- 
what more (a little over, quarter of an ounce) 
but quite light enough to cast with a long fly- 
rod. After casting, it should be allowed to 
sink near the bottom, then rapidly reeled in— 


The White Gast 
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its bent shape giving a peculiar twisting wrig- 
gle to imitate the motion of a live eel. It is 
quite possible (though not yet tried) that the ad- 
dition of a small half-inch silver flat spoon at- 
tached to the eye of a hook, would prove extra 
attractive to the bass. 

Later on a trial will be made to construct a 
floating lamper of cork, reinforced with silver 
wire and wound in silk. Such a lure will be 
more expensive; whether tt will be worth while 
remains to be seen by a test. 


This article concludes what I have to say on 
nature lures for the present. I know I shall be 
kept busy this winter making them, afterwards 
spending part of the coming summer fishing ex- 
clusively with them, and the rest of the time will 
be taken up on the coast, round about inland bays 
to copy the various foods consumed by salt water. 
game fishes with the aim of making a set of arti- 
ficial nature lures for striped bass, channel bass, 
bluefish, weakfish, fluke and other minor fishes— 
something heretofore not attempted for salt- 
water anglers. 

If I have not, in this and previous articles, con- 
vinced anglers that nature lures (which exactly 
imitate color, form and life movements of nat- 
ural baits) are equally advantageous to the fish- 
erman, game fishes and the various creatures they 
feed on, it is not from lack of effort and years 
of patient study on my part. But I am con- 
fident that, in time, nature lures will take their 
place, will succeed far better than anything else, 
either natural or artificial. At least, I shall make 
them so if others don’t. It is only a matter of 
persistent effort in the right direction—that is 
to make the artificial act as the natural bait does. 

Finally, the bass, trout and pike angler. 
equipped with a complete set of these nature 
lures, will be able to catch the bigger fish at less 
trouble and expense, gain infinitely more sport 
with keener delight, than he can get with any 
other lures—natural or artifici1l. 


He Bears This Common Name on Him, But He Really Is an Alpine Antelope and Difficult to Stalk 


HE Alpine antelope, which we know as the 
white goat, has been often described in 
Forest and Stream, and in fact more has 

been put on record with regard to its charac- 
teristics and its ways of life in these columns 
than in all the other books and papers that have 
ever been printed. As is well known to those 
who have studied it, the animal is an antelope 
allied to the chamois of Europe, and closely re- 
lated to one or two species of rock-inhabiting 
antelopes found in Asia. The only reason for 
calling it a goat seems to be that it lives among 
the rocks and has a beard, but it differs widely 
from the goat in its physical characteristics. 
Such erroneous names are constantly given in 
popular nomenclature, and the differences be- 
tween the white goat and the domestic one are 
not greater than those which exist between the 
American and European robins or hedge hogs, 
or elks, or many other animals which bear like 
names im the two continents. 


(See Frontispiece) 


To one unacquainted with its habits the white 
color of the goat might seem to be a very seri- 
ous disadvantage to it in exposing the animal to 
the attacks of its enemies. Nothing is more 
conspicuous than a patch of white against a sum- 
mer landscape. On the other hand, we know 
that animals which live in Arctic or snow-clad 
regions are protected by their color, which ren- 
ders them invisible at a little distance. The 
ptarmigan, the snowy owl, some hares, a fox 
and the polar bears are examples of this, and in 
our own climate some weasels and some hares 
turn white in winter. The goat’s color is pro- 
tective, and it is not easily discovered on snow- 
clad mountains or where the snow lies through 
most of the year in patches and drifts. 

As is well known, the goat usually lives very 
high up among rocks, above timber line in sum- 
mer, but in winter, especially on the west coast, 
it works down nearer to the sea level. In the 
main chain of the Rocky Mountains, however, 





they seem to live about as high at cne season as 
at another. 

The goat is an animal of great strength, but 
of rather slow movements. It seldom runs, un- 
less very badly frightened, and very seldom lifts 
its head with any appearance of alertness such 
as is common with deer, antelope and mountain 
sheep. Usually the head is carried low—below 
the level of the back, which seems higher than 
it really is on account of the long dorsal spines 
and the heavy roach, or mane, along the middle 
of the back. An examination of the bony frame- 
work shows that the bones and legs are short 
and extremely stout; that the dorsal spines of 
the dorsal vertebra are unusually long, and that 
the animal is formed for strength and long con- 
tinued exertion, rather than for great bursts of 
speed. So it is that the goat seldom attempts 
to escape by running, but when alarmed almost 
always points its nose toward the top of the 
mountain and climbs out of danger. 
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Echo Lake, the Home of the Large Mouth 


Many People do not Know that Within 100 Miles of. the . Metropolis of Menhattan There are many 
Sequestered Spots Where Fresh Water Fishing is Still Good—Here is one of Them 













UA NE frequently hears that “sweet 


p | water” fishing around “little old 
Manhattan” is a thing of the 
past and in order to secure full 
creel, one must travel prohibited 
distances and spend much of 
our hard-earned “gilt.” To the 
busy man with the call of the 
wild and a strong tendency for “chucking a plug” 
in his make up, statements like the above to say 
the least are a bit discouraging. I being one of 
the fools, the “Little Mrs.” says who would 
rather fish than eat, determined to prove that 
this “thing of the past” stuff was a fallacy and 
that I would find a real live bass pond within a 
hundred miles of New York, where motor boats 
did not continually churn the waters and one 
could land the “pound for pound fish” without 
camping in a boat a month at a time. 
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Most fishermen, it is known, cherish their: 


favorite “bass holes,” like they do their strong 
box; when you come right down to it, who can 
blame them? 

Knowing that not only Westchester County but 
northern New Jersey contained many lakes and 
reservoirs, I procured a sportsman’s map of both 
of these districts, and being blessed with the 
happy faculty of being able to scent a bass pond 
by looking at a map, I found that there were 
undoubtedly not one but several ponds within 
the required distance of the “big town” where 
not only the fishing but the catching—there’s a 
big difference, brother—must be good. Selecting 
a little pond, shown on the map as Mcopin or 
Echo Lake, I took myself to a friend, later 
affectionately referred to in this article as “G. E. 
K.” and the “Little Fellow.” He stated that he 
had a camp on this very lake, and that I had 
dropped on one of the best ponds in the State. 
Plans were at once laid for a trip to “The Home 
of the Large Mouth.” A few days later we left 
Jersey City for Charlottesburgh, New Jersey, 
some forty miles by the Susquehanna Branch of 
the Erie Railroad. 

In due time, we arrived and were met at the 
station by my host’s man, who had been up at 
the camp for a few days previous putting on a 
new roof. After looking in his “Kit,” we de- 
cided that the roof had not occupied all of his 
time and that he had also done some fishing, as 
he had seven of the nicest large mouth that I 
had ever seen for some time; the largest being 
about four and a half pounds, the smallest about 
two. If this catch could be taken as any indica- 
tion, my dreams of a live bass pond within a 
couple of hours of old Manhattan; were about to 
be realized. 

After loading our luggage on the “three seater” 
we started for camp, a steady climb of one and 
a half miles, the horse walking the entire dis- 
tance. The time consumed in making the trip 


was not noticed, however, as we were highly 
entertained by stories told by the driver of our 
conveyance, one Cahill by name, a typical farmer, 
with a crop of fishing and hunting yarns stored 


By George Langworthy Buguey. 


away in the back of his head, where undoubtedly 
many of them originated. 

On arriving at the dam, the outlet of the lake, 
we climbed down from our “Chariot,” unloaded 
duffle and carrying same to the landing, some 
two hundred yards away, where the boat which 
was to take us to camp, awaited us. The first 
view of Echo Lake, which will last long in my 
memory, I can best describe by borrowing the 
description given me by G. E. K. “A lake about 
two and a half miles long, varying in width from 
one-quarter to one-half a mile and surrounded 
by high hills so densely covered with timber, as 
to almost make one believe he is in the woods 
of Maine, which is augmented by the clear brac- 
ing air due to the altitude of eleven hundred 
feet. No ‘chug-chug’ of the motor boats 
here, nor other sounds annoying to the angler, 
nothing to disturb the stillness, but occasionally 
the whistle of a railroad engine in the far dis- 
tance, or the sweet, toned notes of the yellow- 
breasted warbler and other birds punctuated at 
intervals by the drum of the partridge during the 
day,” the notes of the whippoorwill and the croak 
of the bull-frog by night. 

Trappings stored safely away in the boat, the 
last stage of the trip to camp began. “Mine host” 
impatient to get a whack at the big fellows soon 
had rod and reel together and selecting from his 
large assortment of plugs an old timber, a white 
plug with yellow spots, a veteran of many trips, 
began casting into all the likely spots and never 
have I seen a lake have more of them. The east 
shore partly rocky, the west shore with its fallen 
trees and over-hanging branches—the latest thing 
in bass architecture—The north and south shores 
I later found to be studded here and there with 
old stump and patches of lily pads, with just 
enough “open water” to delight the heart of any 
“plug caster.” This pond indeed had all the hall 
marks of a sure-to-goodness bass hole. 

Either the fish were not in shore or were not 
feeding as the old white plug failed to raise 
them, but to offset this, as we rounded a point of 
land called “The Willows,” my attention was 
called to a big buck, weighing in the neighbor- 
hood of two hundred and fifty pounds, calmly 
looking us over. The boat was stopped and 
cameras unslung, but by this time “His Majesty” 
giving a snort, turned and breaking through the 
underbrush, was no more. Shortly afterward we 
heard his call echoing across the lake. 

Truly a most picturesque introduction to the 
spot that was to be the home camp for the 
next few days. As we were now nearing the 
camp, lines were taken in, preparatory to landing. 
Quicker done than said, we drew up to the dock, 
the grub unloaded and soon stored away, the city 
clothes shed, the old flannel shirt and khaki 
trousers taking their place. Who would now 
trade places with the mighty of the ‘world? 


Without waiting for the eats, we at once started 


out—what is food when the bass are rising ?— 
across to the west shore we went with its over- 
hanging trees and branches, casting a big night 





walker here and there, but with indifferent success 
until darkness made it impracticable to continue 
this method. of fishing, the old white plug was 
once: more resorted to, this time with better 
result, for hardly had the first cast been made 


.when bang, a whirl of water, a “big boy” had 


struck and the fun begun. Picking up three nice 
“large mouth” along this shore and though hating 
to pass by the likely looking lily pads at the north 
end of the lake, we put back to camp and grub. 
Truly too much praise had not been given this 
little pond. Grub over, dishes washed, the old 
corn-cob well fired, plans for the morrow were 
laid, then off to bed as an early start had been 
decided on. No rolling or tossing this night; 
heads had hardly touched the pillows, when we 
were off to the land of nod. Up before the sun 
next morning, the lily pads along the northern 
shore were tried and while we got several strikes 
they all seemed to be a little short, and we failed 
to land but two up to breakfast time, but fresh 
bass for breakfast will melt in most any hungry 
man’s mouth. After breakfast, still fishing for 
small mouth was tried, it being a little early in this 
lake for them, we lost out. Back to camp again and 
lunch, after which the dishes having been cleared 
away, the old cots looked most inviting, the 
afternoon hours were spent in sleep. Out again 
about five for the south shore, no mistake had 
been made this time, SWISH, BANG, JUMP, 
all at once the old bamboo’s were surely put to 
the test. Gad it was good to be living. Two 
hours of casting—result, six good size bass, one 
a small mouth; weight three pounds. 

So it went on for five days and the natives all 
tell you “They ain’t no fish in the old lake any- 
more,” but we got them as a few of the neigh- 
bors back home will testify. 

The “little fellow” sure knew the spots as a 
“New Yorker” knows his Broadway and the 
Avenue. Each stump, each rock had its partic- 
ular meaning to him, to illustrate—late in the 
week, about dusk, we were slowly paddling along 
the south shore, when he spied a stump, about 
fifty feet from the boat. “See that stump” watch 
how near I come to it, there must be an old one: 
waiting there,” he said. The cast was made, a 
beauty too, directly on it, a slight pull, the plug 
dropped off into the water. At once we saw the 
well-known whirl of water, the bang, the dash 
for deep water, and the fight was on. From his 
actions we knew that this was no young one, but 
a real old wallopper—up into the air he went, 
but the hook held well, now for deep water, then 
back again in his rush for the boat, but the man 
on the reel end of the rod, however, had seen 
antics like this before and was ready for him, 
now out again, the whirl, the jump and the splash, 
then once again the run for the boat, but Mr. 
Bass was tiring and a few more dashes and he 
was atop the water along side the boat—five 
pounds and all fish. ; 

The end of the trip was upon us all too soon 
but the real live bass pond within a hundred 

(Continued on page 640.) 
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Sniping It Along the Shores of Long Island 


A Barefoot Trip From Port Washington to Montauk, with ane 
a Stop at “Good Spots” on the South Shore 


By W. G. Beecroft. 








HE “Barefoot Boy and his coat of tan,” was 
T envied by Whittier but to no greater ex- 
tent than should be the lucky man 

who can take a week to trudge almost au 
naturel along the coast of Long Island in 
search of the shore bird. It’s a trip ideal, 
not only for its bevies of the long bills, its 
moonlights and sunrises but too for its striped 
bass, snapper, blackfish and tuna fishing. We 
heeded the call of the camp writer who sighs 
“travel light” and headed from the “Penn” sta- 
tion loaded to the scuppers with a Remington 
Automatic, twelve; a Marlin pump sixteen and 
the indispensable Marble game getter, over and 
under 22 gauge and 44, which takes the 28 shot 
cartridge. Our clothing was of ancient vintage, 
worn to fit. To this was added two Bristol steel 
rods, a three piece cooking outfit, a bait net, a 
piece of bacon, a silk canoe tent, an Airedale 
terrier and a pair of tickets to Port Washington. 
Our train landed us at the “Port” in time for a 
stop over at the Victoria, where the genial 
sportsman proprietor, Walter Mullon, gave us 
much advice and some sustenance. Then on to a 
large fish supper at Bradley’s, after which we 
took to the beach and stuck up our shelter. At 
four-thirty, arrayed in bathing suits and bare feet, 
we hiked eastward along the sandy shores. When 
we had rounded the light house at Sands Point 
two yellow legs got up, and in three shots we got 
’em both. The snipe is notorious as an uncer- 
tain bird- “where jou think he is, he ain’t”- as a 
native put the proposition, and where he was yes- 
terday, he has vacated today. And so many of 
the “favorite spots” among local gunners brought 
forth no bag. Along the shores of Hempstead 
Harbor there were signs, but it ended there. An 
arduous trip past Sea Cliff, Glen Cove and we 
- struck’ Bayville, where between two rocky points 
we started a bunch of nine plover. Oorang, our 
Airedale, who loves hunting and swimming like 


a human, worked between the points, while’ Ches, ° 


our partner, took one point while I in the trenches 
took on the other. Oorang entertained the birds 


with his antics while Ches and I pulled them ° 


down, one at a time, until we had cleaned out the 


entire flock. But they were thin—woefully thin. "— 


We decided: upon a course dinner, so while 
Ches went neck deep and treaded for hard clams. 
I went out to the point and fished for snappers. 
In an hour I had creeled forty fat, glistening 
snappers, while in the mean time Ches had basket- 
ed two dozen hard clams. A visit to the farm house 
on the hill netted us a pint of milk, a loaf of 


bread and a piece of buttter. For be it said in a 
whisper, the coast dwelling Long Island farmer is 
hospitality a la Virginia. 

We dined on little necks, snappers and plover. 
and tumbled into bed, done to a turn. It won't 
be worth while dwelling on our kills for a day 
or two, or until we struck Oriental Point. Here 
we ran into a flock of yellow legs, in which there 
must Fave been two hundred. Unlike their foolish 
brothers they refused to stay bunched between 
two points. Oorang could not cajole them into 
air-lining between us. . They broke up into small 
bunches and flew wild. Finally after getting into 
one of the Frank Lawrence reed suits we robbed 
the flocks of seven yellow legs. The shooting 


between here and Montauk was not worth men- 
tion, although the snapper fishing was good for 
quarter pounders at every take, and we took four 
big blue fish in Plum Gut, and used nothing but 
a Jamison coaxer and a silver side. 


At Mon- 
























tauk the snipe and plover shooting is wonderful. 
We bagged twenty-nine yellow legs and twelve 
plover. It is hardly fair not to mention the man 
here who located the birds for us, because he will 
do the same for you. 

When we took all the birds we felt we could 
use we rowed across to Block Island for a try 
at tuna. Jim supplied us with bait and the boat. 
We had the questionable joy of seeing a big one 
taken from another boat but we did not get a 
strike in our boat. However, it may be said 
truthfully that this is one of the best tuna fishing 
grounds in the world. In fact it is the home of 
the wealthiest tuna club to be found anywhere. 
A small steamer makes the trip from Sag Harbor 
to Block Island and in any of the harbors around 
the island tuna guides and rigs are to be had at 
four dollars a day. From Montauk Point we 
streaked it afoot ‘o Mont2uk village, where, after 
sprucing up as best our wardrobe permitted, took 
the Long Island railroad to Promised Land (a 
misnomer), where we trailed across toward The 
Springs. 

In this section we saw two female deer, three 
covies of quail, probably thirty-five in all, and a 
black duck with a late brood of twelve ducklings 
not more than a month old. They were quite 
curious over the Airedale as he scampered along 
the edge of the marsh, but at sight of us, they 
flew, swam and ran down the pond and lost them- 
selves in the rushes. Hiking back to the beach 
line, we drilled along to Good Ground. All 
along we started covies of yellow legs and 
“teeters” but they were wild and our bag average 
was low. 

Last year Forest and Stream published a story 
by Dr. Thomas telling of the black bass fishing 
in Wildwood Lake, south of Riverhead. We con- 
cluded to. prove it and started across country. 
One native after another denied knowledge of 
any such lake as Wildwood. After meandering 
about for half a day we came to a lake that fitted 
the description painted-by the Doctor. It proved 
to be Wildwood, but-is known to--locals as Old 
Pond or somethi-g else equally rhythmic. We 
found a bunch of late summer boarders arrayed 


: like heroes.in a musical comedy. . They were an- 






































































-the struggle headed out and picked him up. 
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chored in the middle of the lake casting away at 
midday, with all sorts of dry goods store baits, 
not at all discouraged at the lack of bass and the 
prevalence of “punkin seed,” “cause” said the old 
boat tender “all them guys want is a coat of sun- 
burn to take back to the city with them; they 
don’t want fish, they want color.” We acquired 
some color (local color) from the old man and 
paddled down to the end of the lake, where, in a 
nice shady spot we took twelve as fine large 
mouth bass, as one wants to cast a covetous eye 
upon. The largest weighed three pounds, eleven 
ounces. We felt that this fishing alone was worth 
the whole trip, not only for what we caught, but 
because we located a convenient lake full of fine 
bass. 

We laid our course for Eastport, but a heavy 
rain put one over on us, so we jumped the train 
to Holtville and “shanks-mared” it over to Blue 
Point, where Jupiter Pluvius still sputtered, so 
we put in at The Anchorage, where the genial 
Capt. Bill Graham gave us fresh dope on shoot- 
ing conditions, and predicted that after the first 
big wind storm snipe would be plentiful all along 
Great South Bay and across on Fire Island We 
boarded the first morning boat at Patchogue for 
Water Island, where we struck low tide and no 
snipe. We followed the beach down to Point O’- 
Woods, where we bagged five plover and two 
yellow legs, one brace being a double with the 
sixteen by Ches. 

Between Salt Aire and the Inlet we saw rafts 
of coots and a few black ducks and Old Squaws. 
‘We killed five plover and almost lost Oorang. 
One bird dropped fifty - yards off shore and 
Oorang went after it. He ran into the terrific 
tide’ that runs toward-the inlet on the ebb and 
could not swim against it. The life saving station 
power boat was coming up the shore and noticing 
He 
hadn’t let go of the bird, and didn’t..until he 
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dropped it at our feet on the beach. We took 
across to the south side of the island, where the 
crew at the life saving station said there were 
plenty of snipe. We found lots of signs but 
only a few wild birds. 

In the brush and sedge all along Fire Island 
we started cotton tails. There seem to be un- 
limited numbers of the little fellows there. Time 
was getting short, and we had pretty well located 
individual shooting grounds, so we railed it to 
Massepqua, and right here we located any number 
of rabbits and quite a number of quail but un- 
fortunately the law was not off on either of these 
“birds” so we had to be satisfied with “locating” 
them for future reference. Here ended our hike 
and we took the “safety first,” “watch your step” 
and, “look before you cross” road to Port Wash- 
ington, where Little Joe satisfied our inner men 
and our shore to shore trip ended without an 
unpleasant experience and left us ready for an- 
other later in the season, when we know that a 
week’s hunting will yield all the game any man 
needs. 

Among places we did not touch but where re- 
ports indicate good inland shooting are Commack, 
reached from Central Islip, Coram and Middle 
Island, reached from Port Jefferson; Lake Grove, 
reached from Ronkonkoma; and right here there 
is said to be fine small mouth bass fishing in 
Ronkonkoma Lake. They say the fishing is hard 
but if the fish are there in numbers mentioned, 
a real angler would enjoy a good creel. We will 
tell more of this later. A more charming coast- 
line can not be imagined than that surrounding 
Long Island. Its yacht harbors are ample and 
sufficient, its residences beautiful and its hospi- 
tality unsurpassed. It is ideal among ideals for 
sportsmen or vacationists. The length of the trip 
along the shore is approximately 200 miles, time 
ten days; cost, $20 per head, health and enjoyment 
100 per cent. 





Conservation in the New York Constitution 
By John D. Whish. 


Twelve lawyers, a banker, a civil engineer, an 


‘“architect, a lumberman and a minister composed 


the Committee on Natural Resources in the con- 
vention to revise the state constitution, just ad- 
journed. Their work will be submitted to the 
people for approval at the coming Fall election 
and it behooves every camper, hunter, fisherman 
and friend of the woodlands of the state to know 
what has been done. 

It should be noted that but two members ofthis 
highly important committee were actual residents 
of the Adirondacks and but one was from the 
Catskill district. It should, however, be said also 
that the chairman, Charles M. Dow of James- 
town, although a banker, takes a personal interest 
in forestry and is a member of both the American 
and the State Forestry Association. He also has 
an arboretum in which he is experimenting with 
a view to discovering suitable species of timber 
producing trees to add to, or take the place of, 
those now native to state forests. 

A score or more of the delegates presented 


proposals for a new article to take the place of 
good old section 7 of article seven of the consti- 
tution which has safeguarded the forests of the 
state for many years. Several of the plans, un- 
der the plea of doing the Adirondacks and Cats- 
kills good, advocated applying“scientific forestry” 
to the few acres,—not more than 70,000 all told, 
of wild forest land remaining the property of the 
people. Fish and game did not seem to interest 
the delegates greatly. 


Several public meetings and many executive 
sessions were held by the committee and finally 
it reported a plan to the convention. From this 
plan the delegates, after a hard fight, struck out a 
section which while it ostensibly provided for the 
leasing of camp sites was really intended to give 
title to a number of squatters around Raquette 
Lake and would have extended the same protec- 
tion to several on valuable islands in Lake George 
and to some in the Adirondacks. 


The proposed new article provides for an unpaid 








commission of nine members, to be selected by 
the governor from the various judicial districts 
and confirmed by the Senate. Each is to serve for 
a term of nine years. No commissioner may be 
interested in lumbering, in any forest preserve 
county, or in any business in which hydraulic 
power is used or in which water is distributed or 
sold under public franchise; nor can he hold stock 
or own bonds in any corporation so engaged in 
this state. The governor may remove the commis- 
sioners after a hearing on charges. 


The commission is “charged with the develop- 
ment and protection of the natural resources of 
the state; the encouragement of forestry and the 
suppression of forest fires throughout the state; 
the exclusive care, maintenance and administration 
of the forest preserve; the conservation, preven- 
tion of pollution and regulation of the waters of 
the state; the protection and propagation of its 
fish, birds, game, shellfish and crustacea, except 
migratory fish of the sea within the limits of the 
marine district, with the power, subject to the 
veto within thirty days by the governor, to enact 
regulations with respect to the taking, possession, 
sale and transportation thereof, which shall have 
the force of law when filed in the office of the 
department of state and published as the legisla- 
ture may provide, until and unless the legislature 
shall thereafter modify such regulations.” 


This is the important matter for out-of-door 
men to consider, but it is stated in addition that 
the department is to be intrusted with enforcing 
the general laws relating to these subjects and 
exercise such additional powers as may be con- 
ferred by law. The nine commissioners are to 
select a superintendent and necessary subordi- 
nates. 


The old provision to keep the forest preserve 
as wild forest land was not changed, although a 
desperate effort was made to turn it over to the 
tender mercies of “scientific forestry.” It is, 
however, provided that the new department may 
“reforest lands in -the preserve, construct fire 
trails thereon, remove dead trees and dead timber 
therefrom for the purposes of- reforestation and 
fire protection solely, but shall not sell the same.” 
Provision is also made for the construction of a 
highway by the state, to run from Saranac Lake 
to Long Lake to Old Forge, by the way of Blue 
Mountain Lake. The remaining sections are 
practically the same as the present constitution, 
except that New York City may secure state land 
for its water supply in the Catskills, and that the 
legislature must make yearly provision for buying 
additional forest lands in both preserves, for re- 
forestation and making boundary and valuation 
surveys. 

‘Why the convention proposes to have the people 
return to the old and discredited many-headed 
commission system, which has but just been 
abandoned in favor of a single head, especially 
when the delegates were so strenuous about hav- 
ing a simplified government, is not apparent on 
the surface, but everybody who watched the con- 
vention work on the conservation article is sus- 
Picious of the change. It is all the more unex- 
plainable when one remembers that the state has 
only just secured the services of a most satis- 
factory citizen as conservation commissioner,— 
one who can not be reached by the politicans or 
other interests inimical to conservation for the 
good of the whole people, and who has taken hold 
of the work with a strong hand. 
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The Third Time He Doesn’t Rise But at the Fourth Cast He is Hooked. 


When Bill Went A-Fishin’ 


A Continuation of one of the Best Stories of Boyhood Experiences Ever Written by a Forest and}|Stream 
Contributor—What Really Happened to Bill. 


WAG. R. JOHNSON runs a tannery and 
a general store, besides a farm. 
The store isn’t a very big one; 
but you think it must be big 
enough for that country. So far 
as you can see, there isn’t anyone 


i Bl 
NA! 
| 
Ava |B 
[Eber er in all that region to whom to sell 

anything. The tannery isn’t very 


big, either; but you guess it can tan all the hides 
Mr. Johnson can pick up around there. You don’t 
see anyone ’round the place where the house, the 
store and the tannery are—all pretty close to- 
gether—and you wonder whether Mr. Johnson is 
farming or tending store or tanning. You finally 
make up your mind that he farms when the 
weather is pleasant; tans hides when it is 
stormy, and tends store in the evening. 

Mrs. Johnson is on hand tending to her busi- 
ness; for as soon as she sees the crowd going 
up the path to the house, she throws open the 
door and comes out on the porch to say, “How 





By W. H. Bentley. 
(Concluded from September Forest and Stream.) 


do you do?” She knows everyone but you and 
shakes hands all ‘round. Daddy tells her who 
you are, and she acts as though she didn’t mind 
having you around. She doesn’t even ask what’s 
the matter with your face, though she takes a 
sharp look when she first sees you. Of course, 
Daddy has to tell her you look different when 
you haven’t been pegging a hornet’s nest, and 
says some things about you that make her 
smile; but she doesn’t rub it in to you at all. 
After dinner Daddy and the others go up- 
stairs and get into their fishing rigs. Then they 
come down to the yard, put their poles together, 
fit on the lines, leaders and flies, and get ready 
to start upstream. They talk a good deal about 
the flies, and wonder what are the best kinds 
to tie on. Daddy heoks on a coachman, a 
brown hackle and a dusty miller. You don’t 
know one from another, and aren’t interested 
in the discussion. Daddy rigs up a pole he 
found in the backyard, gives the driver twenty- 





five cents and asks him to dig some worms for 
you. You follow the driver as he goes for the 
worms; but instead of digging any he puts for 
the barn and pretty soon comes out with a little, 
slimpsy, homemade fish pole that isn’t much 
heavier than a cat tail stalk. 

First, he gets the pole and line in shape, and 
then looks ’round the corner of the house to see 
where the others are. Then he says: 

“Now, Sonny, you come with me and I’ll show 
you how to catch trout with a fly. There’s no 
use in your using worms when you are big 
enough to cast. You can handle this pole, all 
right enough.” 

When we get out to the road, there are Daddy 
and the others legging it ahead. Daddy looks 
back to see that you are coming, and then pays 
no more attention to you. He knows you are all 
right with the driver. You begin to wonder how 
both you and the driver are going to fish with 
only one pole between you; but from the way 
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the driver acts you make up your mind he knows 
what he is about, and you don’t bother on that 
score any more. 

You trot along up the road for about a mile 
er so, when the driver jumps a little fence round 
a field and you crawl after him. You cross the 
field, crawl over another fence made of brush, 
and there’s the East branch. The driver takes 
three flies out of his pocket to put on the leader, 
and while he is fastening them he tells you the 
names of them. He points out one that he him- 
self made, and says he doesn’t know any name 
for it but “chicken tail.” After the flies are 
all fastened to the leader, he wades out into 
the stream and says to you: 

“Now you watch me cast a few times, and 
then you can try it.” 

He clicks some of the line off the reel, and 
keeps slowly wading farther out into the stream. 
Just at that place there’s a little bend, and where 
the water runs close to the bank about five feet 
high, it is pretty smooth and quiet, and bushes 
hang down over the water. The driver swishes 
the line back over his shoulder, and out it flies 
toward the still water. He appears to think the 
line isn’t long enough and clicks more of it 
off the reel. When he casts the next time the 
leader reaches to the farther side of the still 
water, and the flies skitter along the surface 
There’s another swish and the line goes back 
ever his head again. You think he is going to 
snap off the flies as the pole darts forward 
again; but they merely follow the curve of the 
line as nicely as a trotter makes the turn on a 
track, and fly out over the water as lightly as 
dandelion fluff bounces along the grass on a 
windy day. 

A dozen times the driver drops the leader 
over the water, and you begin to wonder why 
he doesn’t let it lie still long enough for a trout 
to see it and bite at one of the flies. He casts 
again, and just as the flies start to move. to- 
ward him, you see a good sized trout leap up 
into the air at least a foot, and then drop back 
into the water with a little splash. 

“There,” you think, “if he would only let the 
flies stay in one place a little while, he’d catch 
that trout. The trout wants them so badly he’s 
even jumping out of the water after them.” 

As the trout jumps up the driver jerks up 
the hand that holds the pole, but only a little 
bit. He doesn’t swish the line back again this 
time, and you guess one of the hooks is caught 
on a stone or a stick under the water; for the 
line is taut and the pole is bent over so much you 
make up your mind it is altogether too limber to 
fish with. It strikes you about this time, that 
the driver doesn’t know much about fishing after 
all, and you wish you had a chance to show him 
how you handle a fifteen foot bamboo pole along 
the Sandburg, when you are after chubs. A 
fellow can’t catch any chubs if he keeps jerking 
the line out of the water every few seconds, and 
doesn’t give them a chance to grab the grass- 
hopper bait. 

You don’t think more than that far, when the 
line begins to fly round in the water and the 
driver starts reeling it in. The pole stays bent 
till, suddenly the line flies upstream middling 
fast, and while you are wondering what makes 
it do that, up jumps a trout into the air. Jingo! 
That trout is fast on the second fly; but how 
he happened to get there is a sticker to you. 
The driver keeps on reeling in the line till it is 
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pretty short and then wades for the shore, pull- 
ing the trout that is near the top of the water, 
wiggling hard, toward him. In another second 
he pulls the fish into shallow water and then 
gets him in a dinky little net about the size of 
your hat, that has a bundle about two feet long. 

My! Isn’t a trout pretty when you first pull 
him out of the water. All the red and blue 
spots show up clear and bright on his glistening 
skin, and he has a shape that makes a bullhead 
or a sunfish look as bad as a pollywog in com- 
parison. When you want to get a trout ready 
for the frying pan, you don’t have to scale nor 
skin him; and when he’s browned in butter and 
flour and dropped on your plate, you pull out 
the backbone and all the other bones come with 
it. Daddy says you must break a fish’s neck 
as soon as you pull him out of the water, so 
that he won’t needlessly suffer. 


After the driver stows away the trout in his 
creel, he looks over the flies on the leader and 
then begins casting again. He gets another one 
at the third or fourth cast, and after he takes 
him off the hook, hands the pole to you and 
tells you to try it. By this time you find out 
what a ninny you were in thinking that driver 
didn’t know how to catch fish, and learn in ad- 
dition that a trout will jump for an artificial fly 
that is moving over the water, but would only 
look at it and swish water at it with his tail, if 
it were held still for him to grab. Of course, 
if a real fly or a bug were to come along, he 
would grab it quickly enough. He knows a fly 
with a hook in it from a real fly, if he gets 
a chance to look at it, as well as Tom Gifford 
knows hay seed from fine cut. 

When you get hold of the pole, the driver 
tells you to reel in and cast with a short line 
at first. You get the line upstream all right; 
but the way you whip it down stream makes him 
yell at you: 

“Hi, there! Easy! Easy! You ain’t killin’ 
snakes. You'll snap the flies off the leader if 
you thrash that way.” 

You try to take it easy as the driver says, 
but make a pretty poor job of it for a while. 
By and by he says you are doing better and tells 
you to let out more line. You can let out more 
line easily enough, but you don’t handle your 
pole very briskly, and at the next cast the line 
merely drags on the water in front of you a 
little way. You have to let it float down stream 
in order to get a fresh start, and this time you 
get it back upstream all right. The driver has 
to say “Easy” at you again when you try to 
whip it down stream over the still water; but 
you pay attention to what he says, and after a 
while can make a pretty fair cast with a mod- 
erately long line. 

“Now,” says the driver, “we'll work along 
down stream. You see that rock in the water 
down there, with a clear place each side of it? 
You cast below that and maybe you'll get a 
rise.” 

You catch trout in all sorts of places. Of 
course, you don’t catch them on dry land nor 
up a tree; but they are in all kinds of water 
that you would think wouldn’t be interesting to 
a fish. There’s generally one below a rock in 
a stream, and in the still places close to the 
bank there are always more than five or six. 
Just about sundown, in a little, shallow mill 
pond, they will rise to a fly as fast as you can 

take them off the hooks. 


Well, you do as the driver tells you and try 
to cast for the little, smooth place below the 
rock, but don’t get the leader there. All you 
do is to swing the pole and get the flies all 
caught in the back of your flannel shirt. The 
driver laughs at you and cuts out the hooks 
with his knife. Then he tells you once more 
to take it easy. He says you are excited, and 
when you stop to think a moment, you know he 
is right. You cast again, and this time the flies 
go pretty close to the rock. At the next -cast 
you do so well that a trout rises, but you don’t 
get him. The third time he doesn’t rise; but at 
the fourth cast he is hooked. You forget to 
jerk your wrist and help hook him the way 
the driver says; but he is an accommodating 
fish and hooks himself. As a matter of fact, 
all the trout you ever caught, hooked them- 
selves. The fellow that can jerk his waist 
quickly enough to do any good, must be quicker 
than chain lightning. Of course, if anyone wants 
to jerk his wrist when a trout rises and strikes 
the fly, it doesn’t make any difference to you; 
and so long as he thinks it does any good there 
isn’t any use arguing the matter. 


When you hook your first trout on a fly, you 
feel as if you are about the smartest boy in that 
part of the country; but when you stop to think 
over the matter, you can’t see that there is so 
very much in the trick after all. Of course, 
you don’t stop to think about this when the trout 
is on the hook; you do your thinking afterward 
on the way home. When you see the trout on 
the hook, you try to do as the driver told you, 
and to work your fish as he did; but your fish 
doesn’t act as his did. The first thing he does 
is to rush upstream about forty miles an hour, 
and while you are watching him go you let the 
line get slack. That’s his chance and he gets 
rid of the hook before you know it. You feel 
pretty sick and foolish when you find he’s gone. 
The driver grins at you and tells you to keep 
your eyes and hands working as soon as you 
hook a trout. “Don’t give him any slack line,” 
he says. 

All the rest of the afternoon the driver sticks 
by you and gives you pointers. You hook a trout 
now and then, and land him. Just before sun- 
down the driver tells you to come with him, and 
you follow him down stream to a place where the 
water rushes along very fast between two big 
rocks that block the stream, except for the pass- 
age through which the water tears its way. A 
short distance below the rocks the rapids end in 
a big, quiet pool that you can easily reach with 
your pole from the rocks themselves. The 
driver tells you to get to work, and you can now 
cast well enough to reach the middle of the 
pool with the leader. At about the fourth or 
fifth cast you get a strike, and in a second you 
have lively business on hand. 

When you hook a trout in a pretty good sized 
pool and have a pole that is hardly bigger round 
than the handle of a parasol, and though springy 
is as limber as a horse whip, you can’t jerk a 
trout up into the air the way you do a bullhead 
at the end of twenty feet of line tied to a 
bamboo pole, and fling him thirty feet back from 
the bank of the creek. Till you saw the driver 
catch a trout you didn’t know any other way 
to fish than that, and thought you knew as much 
about fishing as the next boy; but now you think 
differently. 

After you hook that trout in the pool, the 


line flies round at a great rate and you begin 
to think that fish must be up to some trick you 
don’t know. You judge he must be a big one, 
since he doesn’t budge an inch in your direction 
though you keep a steady pull on the line; and 
from the way he breaks up the surface of the 
water in thrashing round, you decide he must be 
a pedigree fish that can do a two thirty gait 
and not half try. You don’t get a chance to 
take in any line, and the way the tip of the 
pole rattles on the reel starts you to wondering 
how much longer it will hang together. You 
don’t dare lower the tip of the pole, for fear of 
giving the fish an advantage of you. Pretty 
soon up jumps the trout into the air; but at the 
same time the line is held down in the water, 
and you find out something you didn’t know 
before—there are two trout on the line. You 
take a quick look at the driver. He grins ar 
you and calls out: 

“Keep ’em up! 
ute.” 

It must be as long as ten or twelve minutes 
before those fishes quit thrashing round and 
give you a chance to get in some line. You 
then begin to work them toward shore, and the 
driver edges out to you with the little net. You 
see what he is up to, and move up the stream a 
little. That brings the pair near him as he wades 
out, and in a moment more he is close enough to 
reach them. You can’t remember just how he 
does the trick; but you know he has them both 
in the net by the way he turns and raakes for 
the pebbly beach. You hurry down to him all 
in a tremble because of your excitement; but 
after you have looked at the trout a minute you 
make up your mind that your arm trembles be- 
cause it is tired. To catch two trout at once is 
something you never thought of. The driver 
seems to be pretty well satisfied, too, and says 
to you: 

“T’ll bet you there won’t be any bigger fish 
than them, in your dad’s basket to-night.” 

If it were not for the driver, you would stick 
to that hole till dark; but he says it is time to 
go in, and after what he has done for you, you 
don’t think it well to argue the matter with him. 
He leads the way to the road, anid as vou make 
for the house tells you not to let on that he has 
been with ycu all the afternoon. At the first 
turn in the road below the house, he leaves you 
to walk the rest of the way alone. You under- 
stand what he means, and as you saunter into 
the little store where all the others except the 
insurance man, are, pretend you aren’t particu- 
tarly interested. You dump down your creel 
as though it were a pair of old boots. Daddy 
and the others look in it, and after they appear 
surprised at your good luck, the Colonel says: 

“Well, bub, you beat your Daddy all to 
pieces.” 

You feel as tickled as a dog with a fresh 
bone; but you just grin and make believe fool 
with your flies. Daddy takes a look at what 
you are doing, and asks: 

“Where'd you get the pole and flies?” 

“O, borrowed them of the driver,” you tell 
him. Then the others all look surprised and 
the landlord says: 

“I guess it would have been well if some of 
the rest of us had stoned'a hornets’ net.” 

After supper you tell Daddy all about the 
driver, and how he came to let you have the 
pole. That tickles him so much he hands you 


Don’t let up on ’em a min- 
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a half dollar to give the driver in the morning; 
but you give it to him right off. By and by you 
get sleepy and go out to the barn to turn in, 
because there isn’t room enough in the house 
for the whole crowd. You stay awake only long 
enough to make up your mind that the driver 
is a bully fellow. 

About six o’clock next morning you drop 
down from the hay mow, and make for the 
house; and at the rear door are Daddy and the 
others washing up. You get washed when your 


.turn comes to use the basin, and all the time 


you can smell trout frying and coffee cooking. 
The Johnsons have other things to eat at their 
house, too: bacon, fried potatoes, eggs, hot bis- 
cuit, preserved wild strawberries, maple syrup 
and milk; and when you are at the table you 
can have some of anything you want. 

After breakfast Daddy takes a chair from the 
dining room, and sits on it in the yard near 
the house. The others sit on the door sill or on 
blocks of wood, except Mrs. Johnson; she sits 
on a chair just inside the dining room door. 
Daddy gets out his pocket Bible and reads a 
chapter; and while he is reading, you hear the 
driver coming round the corner from the barn, 
whistling a lively tune. He makes so much 
noise you don’t think he is coming to the house; 
but in a moment he pokes his head round the 
corner; and as soon as he sees what is going 
on, he lets up on his whistling and jerks him- 
self back out of sight. After prayers are over, 
you go with the Colonel to the barn to get 
something out of the wagon, and there’s the 
driver leaning against one of the wheels and 
picking his teeth with a stalk of timothy hay. 

“Say, Colonel,” he asks, “is that man who was 
reading the Bible, a preacher?” 

“He certainly is,” the Colonel 
“Didn’t you know that before?” 

“Naw, I didn’t,” he says. “Why the devil 
didn’t you tell me so yesterday when we was 
gettin’ the wagon out of that hole? Bub,” he 


tells him. 


says, turning to you, “you might ’a’ let on to me 
*bout your Dad.” 

Then the Colonel says: “I did try ‘to tell 
you yesterday; but you wouldn’t pay attention 
and told mé to quit fooling.” 

“Was that the time you give the nudge?” the 
driver asks. 

“The very time,” says the Colonel. 

“Thunderation! I’ve got to square myself with 
that preacher,” says the driver. “What is he: 
Methodist, Dutch or Baptist?” 

“Dutch,” the Colonel told him. 

“Well, here goes,” he says. “Say, bub, tell 
your Daddy I want to see him, will you.” 

“You feel sorry for that driver, and don’t 
want to see him in a scrape, but don’t know 
what to do to help him out, so you chase after 
Daddy and tag back after him when he goes to the 
barn. The driver looks at him for as much as 
a minute before he starts to talk: 

“Dominie,” he says, “I’ll be d—d if I did— 
er—er—I just this minute heard you was a 
preacher, from the Colonel, here. He ought to 
told me plainer, yesterday, when the wagon was 
in that hole. I suppose I was excited and let 
out a few cuss words; but I didn’t know they 
was a preacher along. I didn’t mean nothin’ by 
it. But that was a d—d bad—I mean that was 
a dirty hole, and somebody’ll break an axle in 
it if it ain’t fixed.” 

All the time the driver is talking, Daddy looks 
at him pretty solemn; but you can see he isn’t 
mad. After the driver is through, Daddy says: 

“T once heard a story of a man who apolo- 
gized to a clergyman for swearing in his pres- 
ence, and the clergyman said to him: ‘If you 
aren’t afraid of the Almighty you needn’t be 
afraid of me.’ Of course, I don’t like to hear 
anyone swear, and I trust you will give up the 
habit, but you offend the Almighty more than 
you do anyone else, when you do it.” 

The driver looks as though he feels better 
than he did at first, and fishes out some of the 
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“A Place Where the Water Rushes Along Very Fast Between Two Big Rocks.” 


flies he made, from his pocket, to give to Daddy. 
Daddy is pretty well tickled over that present, 
and all the rest of the time you are at Mr. John- 
son’s he and the driver are as chummy as two 
boys. 

The driver doesn’t go with you to the Branch 
that day; but he lends you the pole and lets 
you have a lot of extra flies. You have a creel 
full of nice trout when you leave the stream at 
sundown. Daddy tells you when you begin fish- 
ing, not to keep the little fish, but to throw 
them back into the stream. 

You strike the road about a half mile below 
Mr. Johnson’s, and there you run across a boy 
about your size carrying a nice bunch of trout 
on a piece of fish line. One of them is a great 
big fish that must weigh a pound or more. You 
know afterward that in some localities a fish 
that weighs a pound isn’t thought very big; but 
that one was a whopper for that region 

“Hello!” the boy says to you, and you say it 
back to him. 

“You're from the city, I ’spose,” he says next, 
looking you over pretty well. “Say, don’t you 
watit to buy my fish? I'll’ sell ’em to you for 
a quarter. You don’t ketch a big one like that 
every day.” ; 

You tell him you haven’t got a quarter with 
you. 

“Why, ain’t you from the city?” he says. “J 
never seen you round here before.” 

“No,” you tell him. “I live in Ellenville.” 

“Well, then, I should think you would have 
a quarter,” he says; but he isn’t interested in 
you any longer, and starts off down the road. 

When you get to the store, Daddy and the 





landlord are there; but the Colonel and the in- 
surance man haven't yet come in. Pretty soon 
you see those two coming up the road; and the 
first thing the Colonei says, is: 

“Holden has cleared out tne stream, to-day.. 
I'll swear h.’s been using a net.” 

‘What he said starts some conversation, and 
the landiord and UVaddy take a look in tne in- 
surance man's creel. One asks: “Did you get 
him below the dam?” and another says: “I’ll bet 
you that’s the same one that rose to my fly be- 
low the big rocks.” You tag along behind the 
others, but don’t get a chance to look in the 
creel till the insurance man slips it off his shoul- 
ders and lets it down on the counter of the 
store. Then you take a look, and there’s that 
big trout that was on the bunch the boy tried 
to sell to you. You don’t stop to think, but 
just blurt out: 

“O, I could have had him, too, if I had only 
had a quarter. The boy offered him to me, 
first.” : 

The insurance man wheels round, glares at 
you and then shakes his fist in your face, while 
the others roar and laugh so loudly you almost 
get scared. The Colonel jumps up and down 
on the floor, and then fetches you a crack be- 
tween the shoulders that nearly knocks you 
down. 

“Billy, you shall have a fine, new fish pole 
as soon as we get back to town,” he says to yon. 
Then he turns to the insurance man. 

“Holden, this is rich enough to spread on 
pound cake,” he says to him. “O, me! O, my! 
Caught him below the apron of the dam, did 
you? Dominie, isn’t there something in Scrip- 


ture about the lake that burns with fire and 
brimstone? Say, Holden, did you ever hear 
about that lake? Well, you want to get your 
asbestos life preserver on.” 

Daddy grins when the Colonel asks him that 
question, and says: 

“I wasn’t thinking of that, but of another text: 
‘Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, etc.,’ ” 
and then the Colonel gives you another erack 
between the shoulders. 

By that time you begin to get it through your 
head, that you ought to have kept your mouth 
closed about that boy and the big trout. You 
feel pretty mean, and don’t dare look at the 
insurance man after that. You don’t want to 
stay in the store any longer, and start to sneak 
out. 

“Here, you pocket edition of Benedict Arn- 
old,” the insurance man roars at yon “Where 
you going?” 

You don’t like to stop; but you don’t dare to 
light out after that sort of call; so you get 
red in the face and look at the floor all the time 
he is talking to you. 

“Bill, if I had known you and that boy had 
run across each other,” he says, “you could have 
blackmailed me out of a ten dollar bill. The 
next time you catch me buying trout, don’t you 
tell anybody but me, and you'll get rich in a 
hurry. You hear what I am saying to you.” 
Then he winks one eye at you, and you see he 
isn’t very mad. You feel better right away: 
but you wish harder than ever that you had 
stopped to think before you squirted out any- 
thing about that boy. 

(Continued on page 640.) 
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Grouse Hunting in the Berkshires 


The Good Old New England Country That for Many Years Yielded Sport in Abundance—A Well Told 
Story of a Hunt in which Two Tyros Played a Part 
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HILE the quail holds the very 
just reputation of being the 
game bird of America, there are 
few forms of more exhilarating 
sport to the wing shot than try- 
ing conclusions with the ruffed 
grouse. It is quite true that the 
grouse offers a larger target to 

the sportsman; the covers from which they usu- 

ally flush, the roar that startles the ear of the 
hunter—well calculated to upset any but a steady 
nerve—will more than offset the advantage of 
size. Ht has been maintained that if the grouse 
flushed in open cover, as often as do the quail, 
there would not be many bad scores by a good 
wing shot. The fact, however, that the grouse 
usually chooses very shrewdly its hiding place, 
and not infrequently manages to get a fair-sized 
tree between himself and the gun, would prove 
again the great, universal law of compensation. 

One of the very attractive features about the 
advent into New England, as a place of residence 

—some seventeen years since—was the early ac- 

quaintance with ruffed grouse shooting. A short 

run west, over the Boston and Albany railroad 
on an early train, will carry one to one of the 
most attractive hill countries in America, espe- 
cially in mid October, just when the mountain 
foliage is aglow in every conceivable hue. The 
first trip to grouse cover in the hills was made 
with two unpracticed tyros, with gun and dog. 
A report had been given by one of the tyros that 
the birds were so thick up there that a dog would 
be unmecessary. As I felt just a little uncertain 
about the safety of a valuable dog with such 
sporte—or even myself for that matter—I con- 
cluded te leave the dog at home and to stand the 
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risk alone. We left the train at the little town 
of Huntington, carted for four miles by a 
very lazy horse, and put up at a farm house for 
the night. At daylight an early breakfast was 
had, and the attractive cover was “struck before 
sunrise.” I had seen a good many birds in pre- 
vious years, on the extreme eastern hill boundary 
of the Connecticut Valley, but the flushes that | 
witnessed on that bright autumn morning, in the 
majestic Berkshires just about laid over any- 
thing ] had ever seen or heard of. The small 
coveys seemed to be spread out in every direction 
on the hillsides, and the coveys were numerous. 

A very amusing thing about my tyro compan- 
ions was that they seemed to become rattled 
almost from the first flush, and instead of getting 
in their gun play when the birds began to break 
cover, they almost invariably would hold their 
fire and shout to me—“There goes one!there goes 
another!” It was indeed an unique bird hunt, and 
upon seeing that I was to have little or no, com- 
petition, though much amusement, I tried to hold 
the nerve down, pick the shots—and managed to 
score a very good bag. 

On one occasion a big cock grouse flushed from 
a pile of boulders, swung around to my left and 
sailed away fora very pretty shot, as I followed the 
target, and was just about to touch the trigger, 
providentially I saw one of the tyros squarely in 
line with my aim. If the charge of number eight 


shot had gone on its mission, I might have bagged 
the bird, but I am dead certain that the other fel- 
low’s face would have been badly marred by my 
charge. After recovering from an excited moment 
over what might have happened ,I suggested to the 
tyros that unless they were willing to hunt in 


line I was prepared to quit and not make another 
shot, 

For their part in the hunt, the city tyros were 
having so much fun “marking” the birds to me, 
they did not care a rap about shooting. The 
real difficulty was, I thought, they did not think 
of shooting until afterwards, even though they 
both seemed to enjoy the excitement. One of 
my tyro grouse hunting companions—in relat- 
ing the incident of that well remembered hunt, 
recently declared to another fellow that I had 
bagged ten birds without a miss. “Why, man, 
whenever I shouted ‘there goes one,’ he would 
swing around and kill the bird just as easy as 
eating pie,” I laughed and reminded the tyro 
of what an exciting outing that grouse hunt had 
been for him, but that I was afraid he had for- 
gotten how to score. From that occasion and 
several others, I have thought that the hunt- 
ing excitement, with the desire for the contest, 
was a natural instinct in most healthy, active 
men, for apparently those two chaps enjoyed 
the hunt as much as | did, though I thought at 
the time what a fooli-h outing it was. Two 
active young men chasing, flushing grouse around 
the sides of the mountain all morning for the 
pleasure of seeing them fly, then shouting to an- 
other fellow to shoot them. But after all there 
is no accounting for taste. It was not my taste 
to go grouse shooting with such a reckless pair 
again. 

With due appreciation to the tyros for show- 
ing me the good grouse cover, I ventured forth 
on subsequent occasions with only one other 
companion and he knew the game. The setter, 
with an excellent nose for grouse, and a steady 
nerve for hard work and for holding down a 





With the Grouse in the Berkshires—The Point. 





point, joined me on the next trip to the hills. It 
had seemed to require considerable practice for 
the young dog to learn the requirements for 
good grouse hunting. The fact was he had en- 
tirely to much vim and speed. Frequently the 
setter would be going full speed ahead, his nose 
would catch a point when it was too late, he 
would wheel into a point as quick as a flash, 
but too late—the bird was up and out of range. 
That then, was our chief difference in institut- 
ing the partnership hunts, until finally, after 
much scolding and coaxing, “Pilot” seemed to 
fall into the means of correction very suddenly. 
We had just left the train and with a walk of 
twenty minutes came to a bunch of alders. 
Watching the setter I noted that something was 
“in the wind” and suddenly he became rigid 
and there was no moving him. “Go on,” had no 
effect, so I walked a few paces in front of him, 
when up flushed a full grown grouse. The 
shot was very easy and after bagging the first 
bird the dog seemed to have gotten “onto him- 
self.” We hunted that bright day until we had 
bagged eight or nine birds. From their weight 
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my shoulders became very weary. I was sev- 
eral miles from conveyance and we decided to 
quit; no doubt had the hunt continued there 
would have been four or five more bagged birds. 

I recall one interesting occasion that demon- 
strated the dog’s good judgment. He pointed 
a grouse in a thicket of small white oak bushes 
—about waist high. In autumn when the leaves 
are dry and rattle, the oak bushes are trouble- 
some for following up grouse. As I walked 
cautiously up to the setter, with a whirring 
rush the grouse flew in towards a pine thicket. 
Just as I touched the trigger I saw the bird 
“side-step” around a pine tree. At the report 
of the gun the resin dust flew from the tree 
just on a line with the birds flight. However, 
as the target had seemed quite out of sight when 
the trigger was pressed I felt sure that the 
flight was continued. The dog looked at me re- 
proachfully and followed the course of the bird’s 
flight. In a few moments I distinctly heard 
him “mouthing” a bird—the fine feathers of the 
ruffled grouse are annoying to the retriever, 
hence considerable fuss is usually madé in trying 


to pick up the bird. Pretty soon out trotted 
“Pilot” with a dead bird. When it was picked a 
good many shot were found to have perforated 
the skin. Whether the charge caught the bird 
before it got around a tree trunk, or sufficient 
followed the flight in the circuit, I could not 
determine. At all events the setter knew what 
had happened even though he was not as high 
up above the oak bushes as the other fellow was. 

Just after eating luncheon in the hills, on one 
memorable hunt, “Pilot” and I continued on a 
down hill course, in a marshy place, among 
birch bushes. The dog began to trail, when 
suddenly, with a mighty roar, a full grown 
cock grouse got up away ahead; instead of going 
on down grade’he swung around and came by 
me at top speed. As I pulled the trigger some- 
thing seemed wrong. I made a clean miss. Al- 
most involuntarily I relaxed my mouth grip 
upon a very long cigar—it had been in the right 
hand corner of the mouth and jammed against 
the gun stock—that at least was my excuse for 
missing the bird. As the cigar hit the ground 
the old cock was just climbing to the tops of 





some birch saplings, offering a beautiful shot. 
At the crack of the gun he dropped and fell 
like a brick bat. It was very amusing to see the 
unmistakeable evidences of pleasure in the set- 
ter’s action and facial expression. He had thought 
the bird lost, but we came home from that hunt 
also with a good bag. 

Hunting the ruffed grouse is certainly not easy 
sport for the dog, among the hills, they—the 
birds—are usually fast enough runners to get 
into difficult places for hiding, hence if the dog 
is inclined to be a fast hunter, four or five 
hours’ hunt in the rocky hills is quite enough; 
even then one is apt to return pretty well fagged 
out. 

From very recent accounts of grouse scarcety, 
through the hills of Western Massachusetts, it 
seems to be a most lamentable fact that the 
tremendous influx of alien nimrods to this coun- 
try, together with other forms of native hunters 
—including always the troublesome “game hogs” 
—the ruffed grouse, like many other attractive 
species of game is going the way of extinction. 
But a decade since I have gone but a few miles 
from city life, and in several hours’ hunt flushed 
as many as twenty-five or thirty birds. 

A crack shot—one of those fellows who will 
follow a grouse to “kingdom come,” until it 
lands in his bag—informed me _ recently—in 
speaking of a favorable cover, that he and an- 
other fellow had gone there many times during 
the same season, and bagged as many as fifteen 
or eighteen birds. It is little wonder that such 
bagging—along with the other forms of destruc- 
tion—will more than offset the good effect of 
protective laws. 

From all accounts the planters in the far south- 
ern states seem effectually to aid in protecting 
the quail and other game birds, by posting their 
plantations and seeing that poachers -are kept 
out; then too the long mild seasons are most 
favorable for bird propagation. Up in the hill 
country of New England, in wild territory, post- 
ing seems to count for little even though the 
farms are small. 

The seasons are frequently hard on the hatch- 
ing and brooding processes, as also the long 
winters are seasons of scarcety in the matter of 
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provender. When all the plausible excuses are 
offered we certainly have nothing to be very 
proud of in our lame attempts at game con- 
servation. It is quite true that legislatures enact 
many good laws for different forms of protec- 
tion, etc., but when laws are not effectively en- 
forced—what’s the use? 

‘On one occasion a “game hog” came into a good 
cover and shot up a whole covey or half grown 
birds that had been hatched late in the season. 
He displayed the remarkable nerve of showing 
the bag to another man who suggested that if 
he could reach a game warden he would have 
had the “game hog” promptly arrested. It was sug- 
gested by the hunter that “everything was grist 
that came to his mill.” “I live ten miles from 
here; by the time you get your game warden 
T’ll be at home.” He lighted his pipe, boarded 
a trolley car and returned home. It would seem 
that in our rapid, hustling progress, we are very 
much in the habit of seeing things afterwards, 
maybe when it is too late. It would seem also 
that the most effective time to make and exe- 
cute game protective laws—as a matter of fore- 
thought and wisdom—was at least half a century 
ago, or before the process of destruction had left 
comparatively little to protect. To the eye of 
most any man, accustomed to hunting, a trip 
through the wonderful hills known as the Berk- 
shire mountains, would be impressive of the fact 
that few finer game countries could be found 
anywhere. 

There is sufficient cultivation on the numer- 
ous farms to afford feed during a greater por- 
tion of the year, the farmers themselves are sel- 
dom active hunters (occasionally they are bold 
enough to set “snars;” one recently got caught 
and “pinched”—with a “snar” in his corn-field 
and pleaded “not guilty” in court), but they do 
not seem sufficiently interested in the protection 
of what they do not have the time to hunt. 

Last year, in a famous cover for woodcock, 
during the flight season, a neighbor asked a 
farmer to allow him to hunt the cover the fol- 
lowing morning, and received permission. ‘When 
the neighbor had gotten into sight of the cover 
he saw four or five other hunters with dogs. In 
the road he also saw two automobiles. The 
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neighbor turned off to another cover. The same 
evening the farmer telephoned to ask “what 
luck?” When he was told of the automobile 
sports from the city, the farmer made the wire 
hum with pretty warm vocabulary, “that is the 
d—d—d bunch that camped down here near my 
house last night; I will go straight and have 
the farm posted; I'll keep those chaps out if I 
have to stand guard with a shot gun”—after- 
wards you see. 


There is little or no trouble about propagat- 
ing game birds in any portion of the United 
States provided proper restrictions can be placed 
upon the appetite of genus homo, to allow his 
killing propensity within certain safe limits, and 
certainly before the other game birds are ex- 
terminated as completely as was the passenger 
pigeon. Some wise man suggested the idea that 
all of the pigeons were caught in a terrific hur- 
ricane and blown out to sea. No one ever saw 
game birds being destroyed by wind storms carry- 
ing them to sea, but many of us have seen the 
ruthless destruction of most of the game, te 
satisfy the greed of man—and the destruction 
has been wrought by the hand of man, rather 
than by the blow hards of good Dame Nature. 

The very logical conclusion would seem te 
be about as follows:—that the active sportsmen 
throughout the country, those who are interested 
in game conservation as well as the fun of shoot- 
ing, to take the same active interest as that dis- 
played by the Southern planters. Those whe 
write for publication might accomplish much by 
aiding in keeping alive a real active brother- 
hood of sportsmen, with eyes for the future, te 
look beyond the bird crop for just this season, 
to be interested in the preservation of enough 
for seed for succeeding seasons. And finally, 
the sporting journals may accomplish quite as 
much by keeping in touch with the sportsmen 
who are willing and able to write upon the sub- 
ject, thus keeping alive a good sentiment. It 
might be well for the journalists to remember 
that when the game shall have been extermi- 
nated, there can be no more hunting—hence ne 
more hunting stories—only from the rehash— 
and sportsmen do not care to read ancient his- 


tory. 











The Old 


OW many years it has been there no one 
knows. Perhaps it was only one of the 
minor depressions left in the surface of 

the earth after the passage of the great glacier 
that swept over the land that is now ours when 
the race was young. Then our ancestors dwelt 
in caverns—true troglodytes—and slew the rein- 
deer and the hairy mammoth and the horse, and 
perhaps now and then had fierce conflicts with 
the huge cave bear, which they conquered by 
their courage and their numbers, rather than by 
the excellence of their rude stone weapons. 


Or it may have been once a broad valley, 
down which hurried a sparkling brooklet, which 
twisted and turned, winding from one side to 
the other of the level meadow; here rippling in 
a yellow current over the smooth pebbles of 
the bottom, there burrowing its way beneath 
overhanging grassy banks, where its soft mur- 
mur alone told of its presence; or again making 
some sudden crook and digging out for itself a 
deep, quiet pool, where the trout used to lie in 
summer, and in which the silent otter was al- 
ways sure to find a meal. Then, perhaps, a lit- 
tle family of beavers passed that way, and see- 
ing the brook and its possibilities determined 
that they would make it their home. So they 
began, by cutting down some of the trees that 
grew by the brookside, to build their dam. They 
brought mud and stones from the bottom of the 
stream and with their chisel-like teeth clipped off 
the willows and alders, and cut them into lengths, 
and their patient and unremitting industry fin- 
ished the dam by the end of summer. Now a 


good part of the meadow was a wide but shallow 
pond. Next the houses were built and the win- 
ter supply of food laid up, and, not long after 
this, the pond froze over. 

. For years, perhaps for centuries, the colony of 
beavers remained here, always becoming more 
Sometimes they moved up or down 


mumerous. 





Swamp 


the stream, and every few years they built new 
dams, and overflowed more of the low land. 
Those that they had first deserted had long ago 
rotted and broken down, and the ground which 
had first been grassy meadow, and then the bot- 
tom of the pond, was now a wet marsh, in 
which grew young alders and willows and bil- 
berries, soft maples, cypress and tamaracks, and 
a hundred other moisture-loving trees, while the 
foot of the passing deer sank deep into the spongy 
sphagnum or crushed the showy yellow lady- 
slipper and the delicate pink arethusa. As the 
years went by the forest growth increased in 
size, while the smaller shrubs beneath formed a 
tangled mass, impenetrable save to the wild crea- 
tures which made their home among the luxuri- 
ant vegetation. 

Here during the summer, before the berries 
were ripe, the black bear dug roots, and tore up 
the rotten logs or turned over great stones, for 
the ants, worms and bugs on which he: lives. 
The deer browsed on the water grasses and in 
winter nipped the tender shoots of the willows. 
The raccoon hunted frogs in the wet places, 
and at the approach of autumn grew fat on the 
thick-growing cluster of fox grapes, made sweet 
by the early frosts. All the other denizens of 
the forest found here a safe retreat. from which 
they made excursions into the surrounding hills. 

So it was with the old swamp when our 
fathers first took possession of the soil. Game 
was plenty then, and a man, when he needed 
meat, had to go but a short distance from his 
own door to kill a deer or a turkey. But as 
time went by, fire and the axe cleared away the 
timber from the surrounding hills. The hunter 
gave place to the husbandman. The sickle sup- 
planted the rifle) Now the game had become 
less plenty. Birds there were, it is true, but 
the largest game has disappeared from the land, 
except in the old swamp. That was as it had 
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The settlers had been busy, and it 
was the clearing of the land, rather than the ac- 
tual destruction of animal life, that had driven 


always been. 


off the game. Now and then a hunter had pene- 
trated the tangle of the swamp in pursuit of a 
wounded animal, but its interior was still a mys- 
terious unknown to all. 


It was to the old swamp that the hunters re- 


sorted now for game, and often the sharp crack 


of the rifle rang among the trees or the roar of 
the shotgun awoke its once silent echoes. The 
angler pushed its way down the course of the 
stream and caught the trout. One began to find 
paths in the swamp that were not game trails. 


A few more years passed by with rapid 
changes. The axe had been at work. Now all 
the timber had been cut away, but there was 
still left the undergrowth. Deer and bear and 
turkey and wild pigeons had disappeared, but 
there were some grouse left, and the quail, when 
startled from the stubble fields about its borders, 
still sought safety in the old swamp. The clos- 
ing change in the old swamp was yet to come. 
Trenches were dug through the swamp. ‘The 
brush was cut down and burned. The brook 
dried up. The plow passed over the land, and 
the next year a crop of sod-corn was grown 
where once the beaver had their homes. Such 
is the history of many an old swamp. 


All this is progress—the march of improve- 
ment. It is also the reason why our streams 
are drying up, and why the farmer complains 
that each year there is less rain, and it is a 
harder matter to grow crops. It explains why 
our rivers are gradually becoming more and 
more shallow, why the water-power that turned 
a hundred mills, now turns none and is replaced 
by steam. It is something that is taking place 
all over our country. The clearing up of each 
swamp like this one is a misfortune to our peo- 
ple, and the aggregate of such misfortune means 
a loss of material wealth that can scarcely be 
computed. This loss is widely distributed, and 
is not felt as it comes, but increases year by year. 
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This is Truly the Sport Alluring 


With a Few Suggestions as to How to Select and Use the Implements Necessary to the Enjoyment of 
One of the Most Attractive Outdoor Recreations 


pasa O the gun fan, it seems incredible 
——— that there might be a man who 
3; doesn’t own a gun, but it is a 
sad commentary that brings to 
light the fact that only abouc 
| four million men in the United 
| States owned guns last year— 
by guns we of course meau 
shotguns—and of these three and one-half mil- 
lions took out licenses to shoot during 1914. 

Few sports offer the rugged recreation enjoyed 
by the wild fowl and upland game hunter, while 
to the man or woman who cares not for the trips 
and climbs and enjoyable hardships of the live 
bird and game shooter, the delightful pastime of 
trap shooting brings us back to the “sport al- 
luring.” Some have been kept from indulging 
in inanimate pigeon shooting through the im- 
pression that its cost was prohibitive. Nothing 
could be further from the fact. For although 
it is more expensive than tiddle-de-winks, it 1s 
less expensive in proportion to the pleasure, 
health and charm found in it. 

A single barrel shotgun can be purchased as 
low as $6.00, and although I should not recom- 
mend so cheap a gun, it would in a pinch—do to 
begin with. At from $17 to $25 a good gun 
may be had, while of course from the latte: 
price up to a thousand dollars, the most finicky 
can be fitted. Gun clubs generally charge only 
nominal dues, for which they furnish trap boys 
and pullers. Targets cost a cent each at these 
clubs, while shells will set you back $2.60 per 
hundred. The tyro should limit himself to one 
hundred targets an afternoon, thus allowing a 
Saturday afternoon’s recreation at a cost of 
about $2.50. 

One of the most important features of trap 
shooting is the fact that it is an “all-year-round” 
sport. When the snow and ice make it more en- 
joyable indoors for the golfer, when the ball fan 
has to take his exercise through reading of the 
doings of the Giants at Marlin, Texas, and the 
tennis player uses his time planning improve- 
ments of the courts for next season, the clay 
target smasher stands outside his warm club- 
house and shoots away to his heart’s content, no 
weather being too severe for the sport alluring. 
For the man or woman not within reaching dis- 
tance of a gun club or who wants to shoot on 
days not scheduled for club shoots, the recentty 
introduced hand tarp brings the club to him or 
her. This iittle device eliminates the necessity 
for a trap boy or puller! Anyone can operate the 
hand trap, and incidentally it will give the “upper 
register” shooter some targets that will make 
him stand up and take aim. It throws either an 
extremely difficult target or an easy one, such as 
Mr. Beginner would like. The cost of the thing 
is negligible arid it fits in a suitcase. 


Trap shooting has become exceedingly popular 





among women, there now being a dozen clubs 
comprised entirely of the fair sex. The 16 ana 
20 gauge are somewhat more suitable for women 
because of less weight and lighter charge; how- 
ever, a number of the best women shooters stick 
to the 12-gauge. 

Few sports are as scientific as trap shooting. 
The rapid calculation of lead, elevation, angle, 
time, etc., the instant action and nice decision, 
quicken the eye and hand and develop qualities 
helpful in every-day business life. For the brain 
worker, trap shooting offers relaxation and re- 
lief from brain fag because it requires intense 
concentration on an enjoyable occupation, minus 
physical exhaustion. 

Trap shooting soon will be the leading outdoor 
recreation, so if you do not belong to a gun 
club, join one now. If there is no club in your 
locality, start one. 

We will tell you how to go about it. Before 
you buy a gun, ammunition, trap or else in that 
line, write this magazine for advice, which will 
be furnished gratis, and all questions will be an- 
swered willingly relative to trap or field shoot- 
ing. The following pointers will help you to 
select a gun and become easily proficient in scat- 
ter gun shooting. 


CuHoosinc A Gun. 


The first step in the choice of a gun—not so 
much its make, but its fitness for the work it 
will have to do. Clay targets are small objects 
to aim at, and unlike game birds and animals, 
have no wingbones or legs to break and put them 
out of commission. A clay target must be hit 
solidly, and with several pellets of shot, if it is 
to be counted on the score sheet. In the field a 
wounded bird or animal can often be retrieved 
and and put in the game sack after having been 
only lightly hit; but a clay target, even when 
“dusted” heavily, cannot be retrieved and countea 
on the score sheet. Hence a close-shooting gun, 
one full choke, is a necessity if ultimate success 
at the traps is desired. A 12-gauge gun, weigh- 
ing 7%4 or 7% pounds, is the right thing for trap 
work. Guns of lighter weight give too heavy a 
recoil even with the moderate load of three 
drams of a “bulk” powder (or 24 grains of a 
“dense” powder) and 1% ounces of chilled shot. 
Nothing puts a man to the bad when trap shoot- 
ing so quickly and so completely as heavy recou 
(or “kick”). 

Select, therefore, for trap work a 12-gauge 
gun, about 734 pounds in weight, and either a 
single-shot, a repeater or a double-barrel, for all 
these guns have their firm adherents, and no one 
style seems to be much more preferable than an- 
other, except, of course, that doubles cannot be 
shot with a single-shot gun. 

When selecting a gun be sure that it has what 


is known as a “straight” stock; that is, one that 
has not too much “drop” to it. 

The thickness of the stock is another matter to 
be considered. As a general proposition it may 
be said that a thin-faced man does not require 
as thin a stock, that is, thin at the comb, as one 
who has plump cheeks; in other words, a man 
who has a thin face would probably shoot better 
with a thick, well-rounded comb than he would 
if the stock were thin, or wedge-shaped at the 
comb. He would also be much less likely to 
have his cheek punished by the recoil. The idea 
is, of course, that when a man puts his gun to 
his shoulder, drops his cheek against the stock 
and looks along the barrel, he should find that 
he is looking straight down the rib to the sight. 
If he is not doing so, then he is liable to “cross 
shoot” at any time, and his gun cannot be said 
to fit him, and the stock must be altered to suit. 


The length of the stock is very important when 
selecting a gun. This length depends upon the 
length of the gunner’s arm, and naturally a long- 
armed man would need, and should have, a long- 
er stock than a short-armed man. The length of 
the stock is measured from the front trigger in 
a straight line to the center of the butt. 

A fairly accurate way of finding out whether 
your gunstock fits you, is to place the gun to 
your shoulder and put your finger naturally on 
the trigger as if about to pull it. Keeping your 
finger on the trigger, take the gun from your 
shoulder and let the butt rest in the hollow of 
your arm, the muzzle pointing upward. If nw 
readjustment of the position of the finger on the 
trigger, or of the hand on the grip are required, 
your gunstock fits you, so far as its length is 
concerned. 

The trigger pull is important. Pull is the term 
applied to the weight in pounds avoirdupois 
which, if attached to the trigger when the gua 
is cocked and held perpendicularly, would cause 
the trigger to be pulled and the hammer to fall. 
As a general rule a pull of from 4 to 4% pounds 
may be considered satisfactory and can be rec- 
ommended. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
main essentials to be observed in selecting a gun 
for trap shooting are close shooting qualities, 
weight, drop, thickness of stock, length and trig- 
ger pull, All these really depend on the individ- 
uality of the person selecting the gun; in other 
words, the gun must fit the shooter, or he can- 
not expect to do much more than fair work, no 
matter how hard he may practice. An ill-fitting 
coat is not only awkward to wear, but hampers 
the movements of the wearer; and an ill-fitting 
gun is just as awkward to handle and won't 
“point right” in the hands of a novice. Am ex- 
pert can do fair work with a gun that does not 
fit him, simply because he knows how to shoot 
targets, and soon learns how to hold the gun, 
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whether under or over the targets; but a begin- 
ner would be hopelessly at sea under similar con- 
ditions. 

An excellent plan for a beginner to adopt 
with reference to getting a gun to suit him, is 
to try any gun about the right length of stock 
(this based, as stated before, on his length of 
arm) that his friends will loan him temporarily 
for such trial. Sooner or later he will find one 
with which he can do better than with others, 
and thus has a basis to go on. Sometimes a be- 
ginner picks cne up that happens to be just right, 
and the trick is more than half turned. 

Another pointer for the beginner to remembet 

ie to have no hesitation in asking the advice of 
an expert, particularly one of the expert pro- 
fessionals, for the latter are always expected 
and indeed are glad to give advice on just such 
points, and any suggestions they may have to of- 
fer will be found as a rule to be of much ben- 
efit. 
' Any good field shot should with but little prac- 
tice make a first-class trap shot. The thing that 
bothers him at first is the idea of holding the 
gun right up or close to the shoulder when call- 
ing “Pull.” It is unnatural to him, and at first 
probably strikes him as unsportsmanlike. He 
tries the up-to-the-shoulder game and finding it 
a new and strained position to him, fails miser- 
ably instead of “breaking them all,” which he 
had expected to find a simple operation, as it 
looks so easy. He then reverts to the gun-be- 
low-the elbow (field style), and the targets get 
away from him so fast he has to hurry up to 
catch them, which he does not do in a very large 
percentage of instances. Unless such a man has 
grit and determination to find out how it is dome 
he quits right there, and a good man is lost to 
the sport of trap shooting. 

The field shot will find another thing, too, and 
that is that an exact duplicate of his old favor- 
ite in the field will not be just what he wants. 
If ‘the is a good quail (Virginia partridge) shot. 
ten to one he uses a fairly straight stock. That 
will be O. K. as a guide for his trap gun; but he 
can use a longer stock on his trap gun to good 
advantage and should bear this in mind when or: 
dering his gun. It will benefit him in assisting 
to take up the recoil, and as he can adjust his 
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gun before calling “Pull,” it will not catch un- 
der his arm and bother him, as it would if he 
were shooting in the gun-below-the-elbow or 
field style. 

AMMUNITION. 

This subject can be dismissed in but a few 
words. The scores made by experts show con- 
clusively the class of article now being put on 
the market by all the standard loading compa- 
nies. The shells manufactured by any and all 
of these companies, and loaded with one or oth 
of the brands of smokeless shotgun powder are 
good enough to tie to under any conditions of 
wind or weather. 

The novice, ¢. e., the beginner, should guard 
against using too heavy a load. Heavy loads 
cause correspondingly heavy recoil, and recoil 
not only causes sore shoulders, but frequently 
severe headaches and consequent gun shyness on 
the part of the beginner. Select and stick to, 
for the first few months at least, a load of three 
drams of a “bulk” powder, or 24 grains of a 
“dense” powder, with either an ounce and an 
eighth or an ounce and a quarter of shot. The 
ounce and an eighth load is fast and snappy, 
and is extremely pleasant to shoot. When order- 
ing your trap loads, be sure and specify “chilled” 
shot, for if you use soft shot you will find you 
lose from 30 to 50 per cent. of your pattern. 

SHoor Witn Born Eves Open. 

Use both eyes; you need them both, and some- 
times you will wish you had a third—the clay 
targets will steal out and get away from you 
somehow. 

“Keep both eyes open” is a rule that must be 
adhered to, if success is to attend your efforts 
to become an expert at the traps. This rule 
should be strongly impressed upon every begin- 
ner, for the natural impulse is perhaps exactly 
the opposite, namely, to close one eye. Try it 
for yourself: Take a walking cane or a stick 
of wood and pretend that it is a gun; select some 
object to aim at, fix both eyes on the object and 
throw the stick to your shoulder as you would 
a gun. Don’t you then close one eye and in- 
stinctively look along the stick to see if you 
pointed right? To be sure you do. And wasn’t 
the stick pointing just right, too? 


SHOOTING GLASSES. 

If your eyes do not seem to focus well, or if 
you are not quite sure as to which eye of the two 
is the stronger, do not delay, but go to an oculist 
and let him tell what, if anything, is wrong. If 
necessary have glasses made to correct any de- 
fect, but above all, when having such glasses 
made for you, be sure to have them large enough, 
so that when your cheek is down on the stock 
and your eye is looking along the rib, you will 
not be looking over the top of the glasses. 

Special shooting glasses are made by severai 
concerns found in our advertisement pages, and 
lenses suitable to any kind of freak sight can be 
had of several different colors—green, orange, 
pale blue, etc. The popular color among trap 
shooters seems to be on the order of an amber, 
and plain glasses of that color made for ordi- 
nary’ sight or according to some special formula 
are much worn and certainly do help to kill the 
glare, light on the gun barrel, etc. Their use is 
decidedly beneficial when the sun is exceptionally 
bright and there is snow on the ground, or wher 
shooting over water. 


How To Locate Tue Ricur @rer. 


Opinions differ somewhat as to whether tar- 
gets shot at by beginners are more often lost by 
being “shot under” than by being “shot over”; 
that is, whether the shot goes under or over the 
targets that are missed. Observation seems te 
warrant the claim that far more targets are lost 
by novices through over shooting than by under 
shooting, disregarding for the present the ques- 
tion of “lead” (i. ¢., the proper distance to hold 
ahead of a target), which will be touched on 
later. 

The reason for such a claim is this: The nov- 
ice does not appreciate the fact that owing to 
the straight stock on his gun he should see his 
target well above the gun barrel; that is, look 
(and consequently point the gun) at some imag- 
inary point below the target. If he shoots 
quickly, the target should as a rule be just clear 
of the barrel; if he is a slow shot, the imag- | 
inary point will have to be considerably lower, 
for by the time the shot gets out to the target 
the object aimed at will have passed the apex 
of its flight and have commenced to drop. 
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The Gentle Art of Tournament Casting 


Every Community Should 
Have Its Club and Place 
to Practice, for the Sport 
is About the Most Inex- 
pensive That Can Be Had. 





OW many thousands of able-bodied men 
} | there are in this country who spend their 

time poking around billiard tables, and on 
other inside amusements, when they might better 
be employed in out-of-door sport, cannot be very 
accurately estimated, but the number is legion. 
True, billiards is usually an evening entertain- 
ment, but some outdoor sports can be followed 
as long at least as there is sufficient light to see 
by, and in the evening as well when artificial 
illumination is possible. Tournament bait and fly 
casting is such a sport. It requires as much skill 
as any other—even more so when the higher 








San Francisco Fly Casting Club Grounds. 
Stow Lake, Golden Gate Park, Calif., on which the International Tournament was held August 12-15, 1915 


Perhaps some day the rod and tackle manu- 
facturers will follow the good example set by 
their brethren in the ammunition business and 





Illinois Casting Club Grounds, Washington Park, Chicago. 


National Tournament, 


ranks are reached—and affords infinitely more 
pleasure. 

It is pleasing to note that bait and fly casting 
clubs are springing up everywhere. Some of the 
older organizations number their members by 
hundreds and their competitive tournaments at- 
tract as much attention as trap-shooting, golf, etc. 
Every town and every community which has at 
command three hundred feet of open water, fresh 
or salt ought to have a bait and fly casting club. 
The sport incites continued interest; it certainly 
enables the angler to practice and gain that point 
of perfection that he always strives for; it means 
that when he does go fishing his rewards will be 
better; the healthfulness of the recreation is be- 
yond dispute. 

The rules are simple and the expense almost 
negligible. What trap-shooting is to the gunner 
tournament casting should be to the angler. In 
fact it is developing to that stage. Some clubs, 
happily situated, operate both sports in conjunc- 
tion. 


September 5-7. 1914 


ey 


will make organized efforts to promote a sport 
that will stimulate the gentle art of angling, make 
better sportsmen and as a corollary, lead to a 
more scientific plan for the preservation of game 
fish, and their propagation. 

The average man with only a limited vacation 
may be in spirit the keenest angler in the world, 
but because of limitation he does not derive one- 
tenth the pleasure from his outing that he might 
have if he went to lake or stream a finished 
caster. Few men will take the trouble to use back- 
yards and vacant lots for casting purposes but 
any dozen or more men—and women too for 
that matter—who will combine their interest to 
the point of picking a suitable location, expend- 
ing a few dollars for a platform, and hold reg- 
ular meets, will be the better for their little 
outings and also will find themselves better 
anglers, and what is more important, better 
sportsmen or better sportswomen. 

Forest and Stream will gladly assist in the pre- 
liminary organization of such clubs and all in- 
formation is at the disposal of its readers. Forest 
and Stream will also at the proper time endeavor 
to stimulate interest in this sport by offering 
awards to tournament winners. 








Kansas City Bait and Fly Casting Club Pool. 
Latest form of Pool, designed especially for Casters 
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Something About Cold Weather Clothing 


Showing That the Shortest Road to Comfort May Be to Take ’Em Off and Explaining How a Man May 


E WAS so warmly dressed that 

he “durn near” froze to death. 
| He had been urgently advised 
to procure a mackinaw coat and 
strongly warned against buying 
one lined with sheep skin. But 
he knew better.The month was 
Decembet and the camp which 
he was to visit was about as far north as it could 
be and not be located in Canada. He was going 
to be comfortable. So he got him a sheep-lined 
coat which hung nigh to his knees and had a 
wombat fur collar which turned up almost to the 
crown of his head. Also he accumulated diverse 
flannel shirts and sweater vests. 

And to this day he shiveringly reminds me of 
the night he huddled over my red-hot air-tight 
heater clad in all his armor and inbibed hot tod- 
dies between his chattering teeth in the intervals 
of spasms of sneezing while I sat in the outer cold 
with most of my clothes off and read him “The 
Cremation of Sam McGee.” 

He’s still undecided whether I’m abnormally 
warm-blooded or of that cold-blooded tribe which 
can freeze without discomfort. 

Should this plain statement of the actual facts 
happen to come to his eye, he will never believe 
it. But its the truth, none the less, for I still 
own and use to bed down friend dog a coat lined 
with sheep skin in which I once suffered with 
cold just as he did last winter and will again this 
fall if he ventures to go deer hunting in northern 
Minnesota. 

Not that a sheep-lined coat isn’t warm. The 
men who drive the tote teams for the lumber 
camps, riding all day long through an atmosphere 
chilled below the zero mark, find it the warmest 
thing, at the price, the market affords. 

But you can bet your bottom dollar that the 
men who fell the pines and saw them into logs 
under the same weather conditions don’t wear 
any fur and leather garments. 

There is, as estimated at the beginning, such a 
thing as being too warmly dressed. A man will 
find a fur-lined coat a mighty fine thing for sit- 
ting all day in a duck blind, waiting for his game 
to come to him. 

But when he attempts to tramp eight or ten 
miles, actual distance (usually reported ag twenty- 
five or thirty miles by the tramper), through the 
woods in quest of the elusive white-tail in the 
same garment, he’ll almost perish with cold. 

First, thanks to the weight of the thing and 
the impervious nature of its lining, he’ll work up 
a fine lather of perspiration. When he halts to 
rest or look about his pores stand wide open to 
the cold. The end of the day so spent in sub- 
zero weather will find him enervated as by a 
sultry day in August. 

When he resumes his “warm” coat for the next 
day’s hunting the dank. sodden fleece is anything 





Dress Too Warmly to be Warm 
By C. L. Gilman. 


but warm. He must give up a lot of the 
body heat, which is the essence of his vitality, to 
warm it up. Whereupon it will proceed to treat 
him to a second all-day Turkish bath. 

By night the unfortunate victim is usually so 
far drained of strength that he can’t react to the 
cold; he spends the evening huddled close to the 
fire and completes his downfall by sleeping in his 
clammy, saturated garments in a vain effort to 
keep warm. 

He might better roll naked in a snowbank. 





Dressed so Warm He Durn Near Froze. 


From this point to his disgusted, coughing, 
exit from the woods the progress is brief, pain- 
ful and certain. As certain as that he will spend 
the rest of his natural life inveighing against the 
foolishness of folks who will freeze themselves 
to death hunting deer or moose in the far north. 

I have drawn my indictment against sheep- 
skin. It would be as true a bill were any imper- 
vious material, whether of leather, rubber or 
water-proofed fabric named as the culprit. 

For the sedentary outer, be he the teamster on 
his sleigh seat, the duck hunter in his blind or 
the tenderfoot waiting on the runway where his 
guide has posted him, sheepskin, ct al, are fine 
materials. 

But the axman more nearly approximates the 
activities of the big game hunter than does the 
teamster. He. likewise, dressed to keep warm 
in the coldest of weather. You'll see him striding 
along the logging road to the cook shanty at sun- 
down with the sweat of honest toil frozen solid 
on the surface of his garments. 


Frozen on the outside—inside things are dry 
and comfy. 

In general, the chopper’s garments are ef per- 
vious material. 

Specifically, they are mackinaw. 

That heavy, blanket-like cloth, all-weel and 
weighing two pounds to the yard, which has 
served the lumberman for generations and is now 
coming to be appreciated by the sportsman as 
well. 

I don’t mean the gaudy, Norfolked, box-pleated 
and belted mackinaw in which the college youth 
of yester-year dazzled our eyes. That stuff is 
mostly cotton, made up to sell cheap. The mack- 
inaw of the woodsman is of more somber shades 
and cut with severe plainness. You may know it 
by the fact that it is all wool and, if you lack 
surety in judging this, by the fact that a coat 
made of its costs just about double the price of 
the more showy “college” styles from aay rep- 
utable dealer. 

For actual “still hunting,” when the hunter is 
anything but stationary, even the mackinaw coat 
is too warm. In northern Minnesota, and the 
same probably wil! hold true for ‘Wisceasin, and 
Michigan, Maine, and southern Canada, the days 
of the big game season when it can be worn with 
comfort are few. It is a fine thing te have in 
camp to slip on when one rises in the cold of 
early morning or when one comes im, tired, at 
sundown. It is admirable for sitting on a run- 
way while someone “plays dog.” 

But for the actual work of the trai a still 
lighter mackinaw garment will generally be 
found sufficient. This is the “overshirt” or “stag- 
ged shirt.” You can compare this te a middy 
blouse if you wish. In actuality it is a shirt of 
medium weight mackinaw with the tails cut off 
and worn hanging outside the pants after the 
style of the Chinese. 

Such a garment gives freedom to the arms and 
shoulders, impossible in a coat; itself a factor for 
warmth, will keep out the wind and turn rain. 
Worn over a woolen undershirt and a flannel 
shirt of army grade it gives all the warmth need- 
ed by any active man on an average day in the 
hunting season. Increased protection can be 
built up with an extra flannel shirt, a sweater vest 
or both. Unlike the last named garment, it will 
let through neither wind nor rain, hence should 
be the outermost thing worn. For bucking into 
a stiff, cold wind in open country or across the 
ice, a newspaper pinned beneath the overshirt 
where it will shield chest and abdomen is unsur- 
passed. 

So it is that you, with fewer, lighter clothes. 
may come through warm and sound where our 


‘friend of the sheep skin nearly perishes with 


cold. 
In practical experience it will develop that a 


man’s cevering should be warmest at his feet and 
diminish as it mounts upwards. 

Again referring to the lumber-jack we find him 
wearing rubbers as the only thing which will 
keep his feet dry in the melting snow of fall and 
springs. Not the feather-weight slip-on of the 
city but sturdy structures of gum and canvas as 
thick and staunch as sole leather. To these are 
sewn tops of light, oiled leather, with bellows 
tongues to keep out the snow and of a standard 
height of ten inches. Higher tops than these are 
made, but are mostly affected by “sports” from 
the cities. 

With these “lumbermen’s rubbers” the sweat 
problem again comes forward. It is met with 
three pair of heavy wool sox—changed daily. In 
practice it will be found that the perspiration of 
the feet will condense against the cold surface of 
the rubbers, wetting only the outer pair of sox. 
It is not unusual to find the outermost sox frozen 
stiff though the foot is dry and warm at the 
center of the bundle. Change to dry sox before 
turning in for the night and have those you take 
off by the fire. 

Not only do these “rubbers” insure dry feet, 
which means warm feet, but they are also the 
ideal shoes for still hunting. 

Those “shoes of silence,” buckskin moccasins, 
may be more romantic. But their true time does 
not come during the hunting season, leastways 
not here in Minnesota. There are few days when 
the snow does not melt, at least at noon. The 
new-formed ice of lakes and rivers is generally 
covered with slush and the swamps are never 
securely frozen over. In six seasons I have hard- 
ly found more than three days when moccasins 
could be worn with comfort, and then only on 
the higher lands. 

As to the water-proof leather boot of com- 
merce. Aside from the fact that it won’t keep 
out the water of melting snow and that the 
grease with which it is impregnated is prone to 
freeze, binding it into distorted shapes which 
cause either blisters or chilblains, it is all right. 

Personally, I own a preference to mackinaw 
pants, worn over woolen drawers, and _ tucked 
into the tops of a pair of heavy, knee-high sox. 
I have yet to strike November weather when a 
pair of woolen “golf-gloves” did not afford ample 
protection for my hands. These wear out so 
rapidly “bucking brush” that a reserve pair, or at 
least a darning outfit, is desirable if the hunt 1s 
years spent chiefly in the woods, I am but begin- 
ning om my second mackinaw overshirt, and the 
to be ef more than one week’s duration. What- 
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ever the head-gear is, be sure that it has a brim 
or visor ample to shade the eyes, for one may be 
sure that he’ll have to look and, possibly, shoot 
pretty close to the sun. For this, and to ease the 
strain from the snow-glare, amber glasses are 





Wearing the Mackinaw Over-shirt in the Dead 
of Winter. 


(Note: Lest anyone should guess from his 
arms and accoutrement that my friend here 
pictured is a tenderfoot I'll explain that the 


photograph was taken while he was running a 
trap line which involved cutting across several 
bays of a large lake where he frequently got 
long range chances at wolves on the open ice; 
hence the excess baggage of a rifle. The ax and 
haversack hardly need be extenuated to a man 
who knows what trapping is. The pistol in this 
chap’s competent hand served to kill the diverse 
small birds and animals required to bait new 
traps and re-bait old ones.-—The Author. ) 


advantageous. Personally I cherish a little black 
felt hat, in the stage of disreputability, as my 
hunting top-piece. 

Garments such as I have described will last 
the occassional hunter indefinitely. After four 
first, the sleeves worn out against the brush, 
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It is Comfortable Although it Does Not 
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boasted sufficient sound material in the body to 
make a winter coat for the baby. ; 

With these clothes, and as little else as possible, 
a man is rigged to travel hard and far. His rifle 
he must have, of course. A box of twenty shells 
in one hip pocket is more ammunition than he'll 
really need, and far better than forty or fifty 
shells gathering verdigris in the loops of a leather 
belt. Knife, compass and matches in a water- 
proof box and a handkerchief nearly complete 
the list. Milk chocolate sufficient to stay the 
noon-day hunger of a normal man is a trifle to 
carry. A cocoa tin with a hay-wire bale in which 
to boil a bit of tea—it fits the hip pocket—is the 
height of luxury. 

It is doubtful if a man could possibly so dis- 
guise himself as to be mistaken for a deer by a 
deer. But it is a cinch that the man who invades 
the thickly timbered country in the hunting sea- 
son wearing gray, tan or olive drab garments 
ought to be court-martialed and shot at sunrise 
of the opening day as a public nuisance. One 
such at large in any district is enough to keep 
every other hunter on the verge of nervous pros- 
tration. He’s all right so long as he keeps mov- 
ing, but when he sits down or stands still a 
hand’s breadth of his coat seen through a tangle 
of branches is good for a half hour of wasted 
watchful waiting on the part of the prudent man 
who don’t dare fire on a deer until it proves its 
identity by motion. 

Happily the red-cap habit is becoming almost 
universal. Bright red garments are affected by 
the majority. Scare the deer? shucks, no! Red 
is not an abnormal color in the winter woods. 
Man’s scent. sound and manner of locomotion 
are what identify him to the deer—and Mr. 
White Tail would spot these quickly were the 
hunter dressed in deer-hide with the hair on. 

For those who hesitate to dress up to resemble 
a forest fire, the commercial mackinaws offer 
many shades which are far from the taboo “deer 
colors.” Dark red, green and blue checked with 
black and solid black and blue are “safe” enough. 
The man who'd mistake any of these for a deer’s 
hide would fire as readily upon a scarlet coat and 
uote some poetry about “the good, red deer” in 
justification, 

In this, as in all else. the man who will use a 
little wise moderation and pay due heed to the 
customs of those who regularly live and work in 
the country in which he is to hunt, is the man 
who will find himself warmly, lightly and safely 
clad, to the end that he will get the full pleasure 
out of his outing. 


Look so. 
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Give the Prairie Chicken a Fighting Chance 


This Contributor Thinks that the Time has Come to Abolish the Hunting Dog, but not 


E subject of the danger of ex- 
tinction that threatens various 
kinds of wild game within the 
United States, is at the present 
time attracting considerable at- 
tention; and then comes a gen- 
uine surprise to many sports- 
men who have given the mat- 
little thought. In speaking of the pin- 
nated grouse, or prairie chicken, I shall confine 
my remarks largely to my native state, Minnesota, 
for, I believe the condition found in this state to 
be a good example of the general average. 

The latest theory that is advocated for Minne- 
sota is the establishment of a five year closed sea- 
son on prairie chickens. New York and other 
states have been quoted as having acted too late 
to save the prairie chicken’s eastern cousin, the 
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Many Will Agree With Him 
By C. H. Lockwood. 


ably avoided; and for these, I am endeavoring to 
make a few suggestions that may help to solve 
the chicken problem. 

Perhaps many hunters are not aware that tele- 
graph and telephone wires annually kill large 
numbers of chickens, partridge and quail. Usu- 
ally the birds strike the wires when flying low in 
morning or evening. I have examined several 
birds which I picked up beneath wires and gener- 
ally they are killed by striking the top of their 
skull or breaking the neck. But the wires cannot 
well be done away with, and in one sense of 
the word this might be called a minor cause of 
destruction. 

Remains then to consider what might be said 
to be the greatest cause of destruction to prairie 
chickens, and this I believe to be, the trained 
hunting dog. I know a good many hunters who 





It Would Be Pretty Hard to Give Up a Companion Like This. 


have fine dogs, and people that make a business 
of training and selling hunting dogs, will likely 
throw up their hands in horror of this suggestion, 
yet they must realize that something has to be 


heath hen. The species have already become so 
reduced in numbers that despite the establishment 
of closed seasons, it could not resist its natural 
enemies, and “come back.” 

Breeding the prairie chicken in captivity has 
unfortunately never been developed up to the 
present time in numbers sufficient to permit re- 
stocking, Quail and partridge, or the ruffed 
grouse, are two other species of the gallinaceous 
family that it is claimed will soon need the at- 
tention of the game protectors. 

In speaking of the protection and propagation 
of these useful birds it is well to get down to a 
few of the basic causes which are destroying 
them; for oftimes when the cause is removed 
the disease takes care of itself. Of course, a five 
year closed season on chickens would fill the bill: 
but there are a great many hunters who do not 
favor an entire closed season, if it can be reason- 





done. We are practically up against the proposi- 
tion or removing the cause of disaster to the chick- 
ens, or else the legislature will put us all out of 
commission with a closed season for years to 
come. I realize the difficulties involved in hunt- 
ing chickens without a good pointer or setter, 
but if they can be increased in numbers, this dif- 
ficulty will be considerably lessened. We must 
also remember that this is an age of evolution, 
that things are constantly changing, with a rapid- 
ity scarcely equalled before—so also we do note 
a change in what is known as the “standard. of 
sportsmanship.” 

To be a “real” sportsman, nowadays, it is no 
longer necessary that one shall make the largest 


kill. Rather, are we now more interested in how 
the “kill” was made. We believe (at least some 
of us do) that the game should have a “fighting 
chance” to escape. Surely we should be generous 
to allow them this, when we are equipped with 
“reason” and with up-to-date guus. To grant 
them anything else would seem the lowest form 
of debauch. 

Yet! There they go! The dog has them cov- 
ered and cowering—the machine stops and the 
hunters alight. They have hammerless guns, renea- 
ers, and automatics. They creep up. The birds 
are flushed. One by one they fall, their sleek 
feathers ruffled and their warm bodies pierced by 
hard, chilled shot. Perhaps an odd one escapes 
from the ruthless slaughter, yet it is safe to say 
that when they are gathered up and thrown into 
the back end of the machine, two thirds of the 
covey has been killed or wounded. The men get 
back into the machine, they drive on; they eat 
and drink and sit on soft cushions. The dogs 
spot another covey and they repeat the process, 
and they call this “sport.” For shame on the 
misuse and abuse of the word. 

Do the farmers, as a class, like these so-called 
city sportsmen who go tearing through their fields 
and fences, hardly ever stopping to ask permis- 
sion? But even granted that the farmer volun- 
tarily allows them to hunt on his land, I cannot 
conceive that he can really like this kind of a 
hunter. Their ways are not his. The farmer 
lives a sort of natural life. He has learned to 
love those wild birds about his farm, and he hates 
the man that goes out and deliberately plays hog 
and tries to kill the whole batch. Such ruthless 
slaughter makes the old farmer sick at heart, it 
makes him sad; it gives him a bad impression of 
his city neighbors. 

Now let us note the general condition when the 
average farmer boy, or even the old farmer him- 
self, goes a-hunting. He saunters out into the 
stubble field and his mind is busy trying to figure 
out just where to look for “them chickens.” Like 
as not he has observed their habits so that he 
knows pretty near where to look for them at a 
certain time of the day. At one time of the day 
he figures they will be in a certain stubble field, 
again, they are most likely to be in the long grass. 
Their feeding time and resting time must be taken 
into consideration; in short, reason must work 
against instinct and cunning. The result is, he 
generally gets fewer chickens than if he had used 
a trained bird dog; but he has learned more about 
chickens, he has more sympathy and understand- 
ing for them, he has hardened his muscles by 
healthy exercise, his eye is clearer and his hand 
steadier from this fact—and I believe the chick- 
ens could almost learn to like that farmer boy; 
for often, no doubt, they have noted his approach 
long before he was aware of their presence and 


- I wot not that their verdict was “te at least is 


giving us a fighting chance.” 











AN APPRECIATION OF THEODORE 
GORDON. 

It was with profound regret that I, in company 
with others of the Forest and Stream family, 
read the news of the death of Theodore Gordon, 
the well-known writer and angler, whose sketches 
we all have so greatly enjoyed perusing with 
pleasures and profit. The death of Mr. Gordon 
was most untimely. That his name will be miss- 
ed under the headlines we will feel more as the 
years roll by, and his true worth is recognized. 
The uncomfortable fact is that such men of true 
and sterling worth are never missed so much as 
when they have vanished beyond the pale of 
reach; and we truly come to the realization of 
the fact that a heart and hand has been stilled 
forever. Our regret then is deep, and we read 
anew the sketches of a favorite with increasing 
interest, for then alas! they have more of a 
value to us than when the author lived. Mr. 
Gordon was unknown to me personally. His 
writings were his means of keeping me interest- 
ed and filled with pleasure, and pleasure of the 
righteous and noble sort. Those who knew him 
intimately in life have lost much indeed for their 
can be little doubt as to the fact that he was a 
figure of endearing charm, as much personally, 
as was shown in his writings. His name belongs 
with the names of Sage, Mather, Harrington 
Keene, Harris, and a host of others whose ident- 
ity is familiar to all of us. Mr. Gordon was the 
happy medium by which Forest and Stream has 
made itself a lasting and reputable institution in 
the land. His name and the names of others we 
cherish, our old friends of fields and stream, 
wood trail and brookside; and by their loss how 
much we lose who live and breathe and yet enjoy 
the comforts and products of existence. A re- 
cent writer and appreciator of Mr. Gordon has 
remarked that Mr. Gordon has understood, as 
we understand it who find these pleasures better 
than the inharmonious twinkle of coins; and the 
sordid strivings that belong thereto. So much 
more gold of sunshine taken from the rippling 
waters; so much more of bird song and waving 
flowers slipped away into a beyond; and so much 
more of a happy and cheerful summer of life 
faded across the last ridges of eternity; just so 
we must feel by the absense from our ranks, of 
Theodore Gordon, prince among individuals, one 
of the noblemen of Nature; but he can never 
leave our minds, for his immortality shall be 
‘stamped on our own consciousness and we shall 
shape our lives accordingly, feeling glad that he 
lived and progressed ‘among us and died, a true 
sportsmen,‘ without a blot to his name. 

Rosert Pace LIncoin. 


NEWFOUNDLAND ANGLING NOTES. 


We have had more visiting American anglers 
this year than ever before, and most of them 
have had such sport that they will repeat their 
experiences next season. Dr. Pratt, of Bing- 
hampton, N. Y., who is well and favorably 
‘known here as a genuine angler, fished on the 
Humber this season. He was accompanied by 
Dr. Overton, a neighbor of his. They got such 
good fishing that they cut short their holiday. 

The fish were so numerous that they only 
fished for a short time each day and then gave 
it up, when they were satisfied. They caught 
-all the fish they wanted and filled a barrel for 
ttheir guide. 

Since then two other anglers took 130 fish in 
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“So Much More Golden Sunshine Taken From The Rippling Waters.” 


two weeks and one sportsman took 30 salmon 
from the same pools a few days previous. This 
is some fishing, don’t you think? 


Annexed are some late clippings that show 
how other American visitors have fared: 


During the last week in July the salmon 
caught on Harry’s River were as follows: Mr. 
Meyers, 7, weight 54 lbs.; Mr. Faunce, 5, weight 
33 Ibs.; Mr. Cobb, 5, weight 39 Ibs.; Mr. Hollo- 
way, 3, weighing 17%, 14, 10% respectively. 

Mr. Bristol, of New York, who fished on Tor- 
rent River, Hawkes Bay, came down by the 
Meigle yesterday. For big fish and good sport, 
he had the time of his life. A great many sal- 


mon ranging in weight from fourteen to thirty- 
four pounds were landed. Mr. Bristol has gone 
to the Lower Humber to try his luck there be- 
fore returning home. John A. Pennell is his 
guide. 

A number of rainbow trout have lately been 
taken from the Curling ponds. On Friday one 
was captured which weighed over a pound and 
a quarter, which is a pretty fair size for a two- 
year-old trout. ; 

H. M. Bristol, of New York, who went fishing 
on Lower Humber last Wednesday, secured a 
221% lb. salmon at Little Rapids on Thursday, 
and the following day landed at Big Rapids two 
salmon weighing 20 lbs. and 9% Ibs. respectively. 

W. J. Carrot. 
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A Hydra-Headed Monster— 
and Hercules 

ITH the close of the Constitutional Con- 

vention in New York State, the friends 

of conservation are congratulating them- 
selves that the raiders of the State forests have 
retreated. This is technically correct. But they 
have retreated strategically and in good order, 
upon a second line of defense that was prepared 
and strengthened by them from the’ beginning of 
the convention. Just how strong they consider 
this line to be may be gathered from the fact 
that it was chosen and sponsored for them by the 
lumber interests. 

The Meigs proposal for a multiple-headed Con- 
servation Commission, of nine members, only one 
of them shall go out of office each year, it to 
become a part of the basic law of the state, if 
the people approve it in November. These nine 
men, one from each judicial district, are to serve 
without pay, and the actual conduct of the work 
of the Conservation Department, under the pol- 
icies determined by the Commission, is to be in 
the hands of a paid executive to be chosen by 
the Commission. 

The method of appointment places the Commis- 
sioners squarely within the field of politics. They 
are to be appointed by the governor, “by him with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.” Of the 
seventeen departments, the heads of all others 
except the Public Service, Labor and Industry, 
and Civil Service are to be appointed without sen- 
atorial confirmation, thus leaving the executive 
free in nearly every case to make his selection 
for merit alone. But not so with the Conserva- 
tion Commissioners. In addition to making place 
of residence a prime recommendation, and sub- 
erdinating fitness and training, to financial ability 
to serve without pay, the appointees must finally 
pass the searching examination of the senate ma- 
chine. 

The fact that the Commissioners are to serve 
without pay is sufficient guarantee that the per- 
sonnel of this dydra-headed commission may be 
made up of estimable gentlemen who know noth- 
ing at all about the forests except what they are 
told, or of others whose knowledge extends to 
every crook and turn of commercial exploitation 
ef the woods. It will be a game of “heads I win, 
tails you lose.” 

Defeated in the attempt to throw the gate wide 
epen in the Convention, the lumbermen have 
hedged with every resource that they possess. And 
the surest hedge was to get in on the councils of 
the Conservation Commission. With this new 
hydra-headed Commission they will have several 
points of entrance, to shape policies from the in- 
side with all the leverage that official position 
gives. 

That sportsmen may be led to abate their vigi- 
lance against this packing of the Commission, the 
authors of the amendment have inserted a pro- 
vision that the Commission is to have authority 
to enact regulations for the “taking, possession, 
sale and transportation of game, until and unless 
the legislature shall modify such regulations.” 
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Such a dual system of game legislation, by the 
Commission and by the legislature, can have no 
other effect than to make the confusion of the 
game laws worse confounded. New York already 
has in its codified game laws a better elastic pro- 
vision. Sportsmen’s associations all over the state 
have risen in protest, and the State Fish, Game 
and Forest League, under the energetic leadership 
of its president, George A. Lawyer, is conducting 
an active campaign against the amendment. It 
is evident that this palpable sop thrown to sports- 
men, with the intention that they shall wink at the 
attempt to get at the state forests, will not be ac- 
cepted. 

The present Commission, of one member, Hon. 
George D. Pratt, President of the Camp Fire Club 
of America, who has stood in the forefront of the 
conservation firing line for many years, has gone 
on record as absolutely opposed to any commer- 
cial utilization of the forests. He is giving a 
clean cut, square administration to sportsmen and 
lovers of the woods alike. To break down this 
deadlock is the object of the hydra-headed com- 
mission. 

It is part of the fable of the hydra-headed 
monster, whose slaying constituted one of the 
labors of Hercules, that the heads never all slept 
at one time. On this fable the lumber interests 
have planned their second attack. They have yet 
to reckon with Hercules. 


The Hunters Moon 

HIS is the season of the Hunters Moon. 

In days when mythology held sway it was 

believed that longer hours of moonlight 

were granted at the garnering season, both of 

grain and animal surplus, in order that provision 

tor the winter might be made doubly sure. But 

astronomers tell us that the phenomenon of the 

harvest or hunters moon is due to the fact that 

the full moon occuring on or near the time of 

the autumnal equinox rises at practically the 

same minute for a number of nights, owing to 

the small angle of the orbit of the moon and the 
ecliptic. 

The Hunters Moon means more than that to 
the man who loves the chase. We do not be- 
lieve that much game is taken after sunset or 
before sunrise. The law in fact prohibits such 
sport as applied to wild fowl. The moose-hunter, 
it is true, crawls out of his warm bed at some 
unholy hour before sunrise and shivers in the 
cold while his guide awakens the echoes of for- 
est-clad slopes as dawn approaches. But even 
the moose-hunter, if truth be told, would much 
prefer the warm blankets in his tent to the pierc- 
ing cold of an early north woods’ morning. 

The Hunters Moon is something over which 
to rhapsodize, though it represents little in prac- 
tical hunting life. The beauty of it, the sense 
of it, is worth while. Shining in full effulgence 
on sleeping lake and forest and untrodden plain 
it gives the weird impression of something un- 
real, but still part and fiber of the hunting sea- 
son itself. 

For how many centuries have the eyes of the 
huntsman been turned toward it in the solitudes 
of the earth? Long, long ago when the moon 
represented Diana, the goddess of animal life 
and the chase, the half-wild hunter was accus- 
tomed to lay before rustic altars his tribute to 
her in the form of antlers, skins and choice por- 
tions of his kill, vouchafed to him by the golden 
bow of Artemis herself. Then the Hunters Moon 


meant something. Pagan though the custom may 
be called, it showed an appreciation and grate- 
fulness now too often lacking. Iet it be re- 
membered also that Diana was the goddess of 
temperance and other like virtues, the adherence 
to which should be part of the present day 
hunter’s creed and practice. 


The Good Angler and His Tackle 


HE season for the angler in the north is 
4 about over. The salt water fisherman will 
continue to go down to the sea in ships 
and will even swim if necessary to insure a con- 
tinuance of his favorite sport, but the fresh 
water angler is ready to lay aside his tackle and 
do his fishing for the rest of year through the 
columns of his favorite outdoor magazine, which 
in this case we hope is Forest and Stream. An- 
glers are all good fellows, be they men or wo- 
men, but just a word to such of them as have 
not learned to appreciate the tools of their trade. 
The pliant rod, the vibrant reel, the marvelously 
resistant line, which have brought joy to the 
owner and have sent thrills of keen excitement 
down the spine and through the nerves, deserve 
better and more careful treatment than they 
usually receive. Do not jam your rod into a 
case or unjoint it, to throw into some closet to 
remain all winter; do not toss your reel negli- 
gently to one side with the line wound on it. 
Give the rod a thorough drying and revarnish- 
ing is necessary,; see that all silk wrappings are 
carefully repaired and that everything is in apple- 
pie order. A rod is much better for being hung 
up on a hook than leaning in a corner against 
the wall. The reel should be carefully gone over, 
treated to an extra drop of oil or two and wrap- 
ped up so the dust cannot get at it. The line 
should be dried and given the same attention. 
Go over the old tackle-box, and even though you 
may be reluctant to throw away relics of past 
contests with more or less mighty monsters of 
the deep, that more or less got away. from you, 
place such extra reminders where you can get 
at them if you want to look at them this winter— 
but keep the tackle-box in apple-pie order. While 
we hate to say it, the man who mistreats his 
fishing tackle outfit or neglects it, is not the good 
citizen that he ought to be. Perhaps he would 
not go to the length of abusing his family or 
horse; why then should he fail to treat with the 
loving care that it has earned, his angling para- 
phernalia? ° 


Game Laws of 1915 


SUMMING up of legislative action for the 
A year of 1915 to date shows that two hun- 

dred and forty new laws dealing with 
game were enacted. These laws are distributed 
unequally over forty-three states. As a rule the 
new laws are more restrictive in character, both 
in the matter of increasing protection on species 
not heretofore protected, and also in shortening 
seasons. In a very few instances laws were 
relaxed, as for instance in Wyoming, which for 
the first time in twelve years permits moose- 
hunting; and in Indiana, where protection on 
prairie chickens, enforced since 1907, has been 
removed. Michigan has prohibited the use of 
automobiles in hunting partridges and Indiana 
has abolished the use of searchlights or other 
artificial lights attached to autos for hunting 
game on or near highways. 
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Are Most Theories of Game Preservation Wrong? 


By Sydney G. Fisher. 


A PAB ION E day in Florida a winter or two 
ago I stepped up to a covey of 
quail, my dog was pointing in 
the pine woods, and as they rose 
made a double, one with each 
barrel. The two birds fell rath- 
er near together on a bare 
spot of ground. I reloaded my 
gun and ordered Saxon to retrieve. Just as he 
started from my side a hawk shot down from a 
tree and picked up one of the dead birds; but the 
dog got so near him that the hawk had to drop it. 

I know many people who would have effected 
great rage at the hawk; would have shot him and 
ever afterwards boasted of killing him for at- 
tempting to “steal” their quail. Having shot him 
I suppose they would have thrown his agile body 
and beautiful plumage to rot on the ground. 

But to me the episode was the most pleasant 
one of the day. I felt no rage. On the contrary, 
I was delighted with the characteritsic boldness 
of my friend. He must have been close by in the 
tree when I fired both barrels. He was evidently 
not gun-shy. Undeterred by the noise he had 
waited in his tree, and as I seemed to be indiffer- 
ent to the dead quail and was merely fooling 
away time pushing things into a piece of iron, he 
had sailed in to help himself. I rather regretted 
that he had not been able to carry off the quail 
and enjoy it at his leisure. 

He seated himself solemnly and sternly on a 
limb had allowed me to come within not much 
over twenty yards to study the beautiful glint of 
his barred and mottled plumage, and the scornful 
glance of his fiery little eye. It was an unin- 
habited region where the wild life was but little 
disturbed, or I could not have gone so close to 
him. His coloring, size and extreme boldness led 
me to put him down as a Pigeon Hawk. At least 
that was my judgment when I got back to the 
houseboat that night and looked him up in Chap- 
man’s excellent Handbook of the Birds. I should 
have had my camera with me to take his portrait 
and also my field glasses so as to have seen him 
better. But goodness, if I have to carry all those 
things, and the gun, ammunition and lunch, often 
wear rubber boots, and “cuss” Saxon when he 
does not behave properly, I shall be worn out, 
and we shall have to eat ham and canned stuff 
on the houseboat instead of game. 

Where the so-called predacious animals and 
birds are not hunted down too presistently, you 
can get near them and study their great beauty 
and interesting traits. You can do this in many 
countries of Europe of far older civilization than 
ours. They are not such dreadful exterminators 
as we are. They have more predacious birds 
and vermin, all the old wild life, and infinitely 
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more game than we have. In only a few parts 
of our country is it any longer possible to add 
this study of all sorts of wild creatures to your 
pursuit of game. When you can do so your day 
is much more of a recreation. 

I had an interesting experience some years ago 
of the possible tameness of wild life. I was 
strolling near the shores of Lake Tohopkaleiga 
(which, by the way, is the Seminole Indian imita- 
‘ton of the caroling note of the blackbird), when 
I saw a curious little dark-colored hawk sitting 
on the lower limb of a tree; I went up and stood 
under him, not over fifteen feet away, and he 
was perfectly fearless, that supremely indifferent 
staring fearlessness of a hawk. I picked up a 
little stick and tossed it up towards him. He 
followed it with his eye and head in rather an 
interested good natured way until it dropped to 
the ground, and after a while, having shaken and 
fluffed up his feathers and smoothed them out 
again, he sailed off into the forest. 

He was the handsomest and most alert little 
sport I ever saw, and I have never been able to 
make up my mind to what species he belonged. 
He may have been one of those that come up 
somtimes from South America. His extreme 
fearlessness may have indicated this. He may 
have only just finished a trip of a thousand miles 
or so from some far southern, tropical wilder- 
ness; and I may have been lucky enough to 
have chanced on him before he became careful 
of himself. 

Before the time of the Civil War, experiences 
of this kind with all sorts of wild life could be 
enjoyed almost everywhere in America. I am glad 
to say I can still enjoy them in some parts 
of Florida; and on every visit there I learn some- 
thing more than the hawks. But in how few 
other places could I learn of them? The poor 
creatures are well-nigh exterminated. Their 
glorious abundance which the older naturalists, 
like Wilson and Audubon, describe, and the in- 
terest and zest they added to every scene of field 
or forest, has almost wholly passed away. How 
numerous and comparatively tame they must 
have been for a person to kill six or seven of 
them in a day, as Audubon describes. He him- 
self was sometimes a shameless slaughterer of 
them for the sake of specimens to study. But he 
had the grace at times to regret the slaughter 
and give excuses for it. 

The more hawks and the more everything, in- 
cluding vermin so-called, the skunks, weasels, 
coons, foxes, all the original life, the better I am 
pleased, and the more pleasure and profit there 
is for human beings. The old wild life of the 
woods and fields, fighting and feeding on one 
another, like the humans, but most of the time, 





very friendly, is what we should aim to restore 
as far as possible. I am entirely opposed to 
bounties, or poisonings or any methods of exter- 
minating one part of our old life for the sake 
of a supposed benefit to the other part. It does 
not produce the benefit. It obscures and leads us 
away from the real cause of our difficulties, 
which is man’s destruction not only of the crea- 
tures themselves, the game and song birds, 
but of their food and hiding places. 


After many years of shooting expeditions in 
all sorts of out-of-the-way places in the southern 
states and to some extent in the west and in the 
north woods, I have become greatly humanized 
or animalized. The two words mean the same 
thing. Many of our most human qualities, our 
sympathy and tenderness, have been largely de- 
veloped, the biologist tells us, in the long past of 
our race, by association with animals. And then 
we ourselves are animals. 

The sweet, slow length of golden autumn days 
in my long tramps afield slowly transformed the 
too eager sportsman. He had been so intent on 
the bag that he was blind to the wonders about 
him. But now a large part of each hunting day 
is passed in worshipping those wonders; watch- 
ing the crows, hawks, shrikes, owls, coons, 
skunks; in fact, the whole array of vermin that 
our people in a mistaken policy are trying to 
wipe off the face of the earth. They think that 
they know more than God about what the world 
should contain. 

I must confess even to have spent a large part 
of an hour last winter in studying a nest full of 
young prairie rats to which my dog had kept 
calling my attention, just as I had sat down tired 
at noon. As he insisted that there was some- 
thing there I dug into the tussock and soon for- 
got myself in wonder of the little blind things, 
and their strange instincts, their strong life that 
was surviving so vigorously in the blistering sun 
of the lonely prairie, the beauty, softness and 
perfection of the nest so cunningly contrived for 
them. No, I did not stamp them to death. I 
covered them up again and gave Saxon a gesture 
and an order to let them alone. He understands 
that now; for he has become a sort of a natural- 
ist himself. He had been watching them with 
greatest interest, and no inclination to harm 
them. When an intelligent pointer becomes ac- 
customed to your ways it is astonishing how he 
can bring to your attention all the hidden things 
of the woods. 

He brings out a coon for me every now and 
then and my first intimation of it is usually a 
savage fight. A coon can usually get the better of 
a dog; and in a few minutes Saxon is apt to be 
willing to “come off” and play naturalist for 
awhile. But it is hard then to persuade Mr. 
Coon to remain near you. Often, however, in 
wild places, if I can see the coon first and’ re- 
strain Saxon, I can go up close; stand within a 
few feet of his coonship and study pure wild 
life for quite a time. It is surprising how tame 
they are in very wild places and how closely you 
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can see them. Most people, of course, never 
experience this, because with them it is chase and 
kill at first sight. 

A skunk is really a most interesting animal in 
wild places where he is not terrorized. I know 
of no animal that strolls along with such dignity 
of bearing and serene pleasure in his enjoyment 
of life and nature. He is apt to come out for these 
dignified strolls about 4 or 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon, and it is a great pleasure to watch him. 
He is much more serene than a coon,. which is 
rather a nervous animal. I wonder if that 
serenity does not come from his consciousness of 
having a most terrible weapon of defense. Since 
writing that sentence I find that the famous 
naturalist Wallace takes that view, and he adds 
that the conspicuous black and white coloring is 
protection, because it is an instant and easily dis- 
tinguished warning to other animals to stand 
aside. And yet, like some well-armed fellows, 
he is most moderate and forbearing if you too 
observe the code of the woods, and do not threat- 
en destruction. I can always study him with 
perfect safety from a distance of ten or fifteen 
yards. Saxon too, after several unpleasant en- 
counters, is content to stand more or less quietly 
at my side, at that distance. But he growls a 
little over the remembrances of the past. It is 
not altogether a natural history study with him 
in this case. 

But I am supposed to be writing about birds. 
The wickedest thing our people and legislatures 
ever did was to mark for extermination the owls 
and put a bounty on their heads as has been done 
in so many states. They did no more harm than 
anything else. They all kill and we all kill. Here 
again we have Audubon’s fascinating description 
of the great numbers of owls and their interest- 
ing varieties in his time; their frequent appear- 
ance, even in daytime, their soft noiseless flight as 
they started at dusk through the forests on their 
mysterious nightly prowl for sport and food. 
They feed largely on mice, insects and other crea- 
tures; and, as our National Department of Ag- 
riculture reports, are more beneficial than inju- 
rious to crops and country life. Like other bene- 
ficial birds, and like man himself, one or two 
species of them are hunters, particularly the 
Barred Owl and the Great Horned Owl. They 
kill birds for sport and food at times, and they 
like a treat of tender chicken just as we do. Even 
the two hunter species live largely on mice and 
insects; and the others are beautiful, interesting 
and beneficial. They help to make country life 
a pleasure, a varied and healthy recreation; and 
without such things it becomes mere stupidity 
and barrenness. 

Maybe we shall come to our senses in time to 
save the last of them; remove the bounty laws 
and create a different sentiment. Maybe we 
shall be too late. They are now nearly exter- 
minated except in wild places, where alone I can 
not have the pleasure of watching them. Many 
of them are magnificent birds to see. Read about 
them in Audubon’s first volume of his work on 
birds where they are treated together with the 
hawks, illustrated by that great master’s inimit- 
able artist hand, and described with the natural 
literary skill of passionate enthusiasm. He saw 
and studied them nearly a hundred years ago 
when they were numerous everywhere and fitted 
in with the rest of the numerous wild life of the 
continent. 

Their habits, development and capacities are 
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part of the marvels of creation, and when they 
are all swept from the country and we have to 
go to Europe to see them, where a more enlight- 
ened sentiment protects them, we shall all regret 
their loss when it is too late. A superb one of 
them in full plumage one day in Florida, sat on a 
palmetto tree blinking at me in full midday sun, 
while I sat watching him under another tree. It 
is the rule to kill them when they are thus almost 
helpless, in the full glare of the day. But I would 
not have destroyed him for any consideration. 
The sheen and perfection of his plumage were 
wonderful. They bring you closer to nature and 
nothing makes me feel so much at home and 
sure that I am in the wilderness, as their solemn 
hooting in the Florida tropical forests. 

Bounties for the destruction of the hawks, 
owls, and various small animals, merely encour- 
age our people in the habit of exterminating. It 
gives them the idea that certain parts of nature 
are to be exterminated and soon they are exter- 
minating it all. 

We should teach them just the opposite; teach 
them to admire, love and preserve all nature; 
teach them the pleasure of studying and under- 
standing nature. There is nothing more civiliz- 
ing. 

In the last year the bounty system in Penn- 


_ sylvania has been found to have resulted in 


wholesale frauds on the state. It is essentially 
in its best form, more graft and fraud than any- 
thing else. Its motive with politicians is, usually, 
a mere bid for votes by offering the money of 
the state to certain people for destroying the 
natural beauty and property of the state; and en- 
couraging them to trespass on other people’s 


- land to do it. While they go hammering away 


with this sort of extermination in the hope of 
increasing the game, the real causes of the de- 
crease of game, the destruction of cover and 
food, and the depredations of mankind, are 
neglected. 

“One of the counties of Pennsylvannia paid out 
in one year over $5,000 for scalps of birds of prey. 
In the light of the foregoing fact it'will readily 
be understood how long a time it will take to 


replace these birds whose destruction cost the’ 


state of Pennsylvania so much money, in case 
their services are wanted. There is no doubt 
that this state and others which have passed 
similar laws have made a serious mistake; for it 
is indisputable that the opinion about hawks and 
owls, so widespread and popular, is not well 
founded.” (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Division 
of Ornithology Bulletin No. 3, p. 10.) 

That bounty system with its accompanying 
frauds has been carried on in Pennsylvania for 
many years; and yet the game and song birds 
instead of being helped by it have decreased. 
That is the great fact the whole country over 
that the extermination of hawks and other so- 
called predacious birds and animals, does not in- 
crease the game of the song birds. I am familiar 
with many places where that experiment has been 
tried and failed. Anyone can see that in general 
it has: failed, because the game and song birds 
which were overwhelmingly abundant forty or 
fifty years ago, when the vermin so-called, were 
also abundant, have not increased, but have di- 
minished since the extermination of the vermin 
was undertaken. 

In the times following the Civil War, I was 
just old enough to go with my father to the 
eastern shore of Maryland. Hawks, crows, 


owls, eagles, foxes, minks, squirrels, snakes, 
every form of wild life was swarming. Game of 
all sorts were also swarming, especially quail 
and woodcock. The wild ducks, geese and swan 
covered all the rivers. But I need not dwell on 
them because | am discussing more particularly 
the land birds. Song birds and all the interesting 
birds, not game, were innumerable. The wood- 
peckers, I remember, bored holes under the 
eaves of the house, and would wake you up with 
their hammerings at daylight; and if you escaped 
that, the chorus of song birds would soon put 
sleep to flight. The swallows built nests in the 
chimneys in ‘summer time, and every ten or 
fifteen minutes through the day you could hear 
the twittering of the young as the parents 
brought them food. It was a paradise for a boy 
and I acquired tastes that never left me. 

I still go there and to the same farm. The 
hawks, eagles, and predacious creatures are 
largely exterminated. I have not seen an eagle’s 
nest for many years; and instead of continually 
seeing hawks about you everywhere, they are a 
rarity. The same thing is true of the other 
species of vermin; they are either gone entirely 
or reduced to next to nothing. There should, 
therefore, according to the bounty theory, be a 
great increase of game. But there is not; it too 
is largely gone. Game Jaws have been passed 
and enforced to help it but even with their ‘as- 
sistance there is less of it than when the vermin 
flourished. Instead of the great abundance of it 
that formerly lived side by side with the preda- 
cious creatures, and had lived side by side with 
them for thousands of years before white men 
discovered America, there is now so little of it 
that it is hardly worth hunting for. 

In the counties around Philadelphia fifty years 
ago there were many hawks and birds of prey, 
as I well remember, and an infinite number of 
song birds, far more than now; and twenty miles 
from the city there were a good many quail and 
woodcock. The woodcock were often found ten 
miles from the city. All this game has disap- 
peared. Only a few pair of quail nest in those 
counties in summer and migrate in the autumn. 
The war waged on the hawks and vermin did not 
save the game or restore it. Species of birds were 
then very numerous, of which now in those lo- 
calities you seldom see a single one. For ex- 
ample, one we called the yellow bird, which was 
prodigiously numerous, was trapped in great num- 
bers by people who came out from the city for the 
purpose, usually on Saturdays and Sundays, and 
sold as an imitation canary bird. It was the Amer- 
ican Goldfinch, as I learned in later years; and 
now whole summers pass in which I see none of 
them, or only a pair or two. They were destroy- 
ed by man. They had flourished with the hawks 
and vermin for centuries, but man, the trapper 
and arch destroyer cut them down so close that 
as often happens with a species, they cannot get 
going again and build themselves up. They may 
disappear entirely. 

The Labrador duck disappeared in that way. 
It was supposed that there was still a number of 
them about, until rather suddenly it was found 
that there was none; and none have been seen 
alive for many years. So also the passenger pigeon, 
which in the old days often swept across the 
whole country in vast flocks all day long so that 
even the naturalists had hardly patience to count 
the flocks. After merciless slaughter by car- 
loads on its roosting grounds, it still existed. in 












some numbers down almost to the year 1890, and 
no one was thinking of .extermination until sud- 
denly it was seen no more, and not a specimen of 
it has since been found. 


Naturalists report that the wild dove may be 
going the same way easily slaughtered in the 
southern states by baiting it to certain fields, the 
flocks of it I used to see as a boy as far north as 
Maryland, can be found no more even in remote 
districts of the south. Scattering birds or a few 
pairs are all you find. The band tailed pigeon of 
the southwest is also, I understand, meeting the 
same fate. 

By whom has all this destruction been 
wrought? By man. Nothing else. And to show 
how men differ in different countries, we must 
remember that though we quickly exterminate 
our pigeons, the wood pigeon in England is still 
preserved, is still so numerous there and in other 
parts of Europe, as to afford abundant sport and 
food supply. 

The reed bird (bobolink of summer time), 
which came to the Delaware river marshes in 
September by hundreds of millions, is now cut 
down to a miserable, insignificant remnant.’ I 
learn from the naturalists that it has totally dis- 
appeared or is extremely rare in northern New 
Jersey and about New York City, where thirty 
years ago it was abundant. A law to stop shoot- 
ing them for a few years and allow them to in- 
crease was so unpopular that it was repealed on 
petition of a large number of gunners who pre- 
ferred to go on exterminating the remnant along 
the Delaware, rather than practice the thrift of 
preservation and increase for the future. 

Perhaps a word more should be said of it. It is 
valuable for food in September when it is called 
the Reed bird, and is then not particularly pretty 
in its sober brownish suit. But in spring and 
summer in its gorgeous plumage and filling the 
air with its rich notes as it lives scattered through 
our meadows and fields, raising its brood, it has 
long been the joy and delight of millions of 
people ever since the colonists came from old Eng- 
land. At that season it is called the Bobolink. 
Now that our people are learning more about 
birds, they find that the Bobolink spends the 
winter in South America below the Amazon in 
the prairies of Brazil, and the marshes of La 
Plata, and is a wonderful traveler and migrator, 
and that though nearly exterminated in our east- 
ern states, he is making his way and finding a re- 
fuge westward, following the extension of grain 
fields and the irrigation enterprises all the way to 
the Rocky Mountains and has even crossed them 
to the Pacific Coast. This makes him more inter- 
esting than ever. It is almost a “Dollars-and- 
cents proposition,” to preserve him, for we are 
discovering that natural pleasures are money or 
more important still, life. They find too, that 
all summer long he is a fierce destroyer of grass 
hoppers, caterpillars, army worms, weevils, and 
all sorts of noxious insects. There, they say, 
see what a real “dollar-and-cent proposition” he 
is. 

But behold another side of him. In October 
in his brown Reed Bird form, he had for a hun- 
dred years been in the habit of visiting by millions 
the rice lands of the Carolinas and Georgia, and 
devouring the rice in its milky stage. Dollars 





[This is the First of a Series of Three Articles on the 
Subject of Game Preservation by an Authoritative 
Writer. The Next Article Will Be Published in the 
November Issue of Forest and Stream.—Ed.] 
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By Whom Has All This Destruction Been Wrought? By Man! 


and cents out of my pocket, cries the rice plant- 
er; and in the old days they kept slaves stand- 
ing on platforms in the rice fields all day long 
cracking whips and shooting guns, to drive 
Bobolink away. I venture to say that Bobby 
has destroyed more dollars and cents than all 
the hawks and vermin from the foundation of 
the world to the present day. It is a good il- 
lustration of the point I wish to bring out 
strongly in this article, that all are beneficial 
and all are destroyers, and in that respect re- 
semble man himself; and that to attempt to se- 
lect and preserve only the beneficial ones and 
exterminate all the rest is impossible, is a plan 
doomed to failure and has already failed. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture after ex- 
haustive study reports in the Bulletin already 
quoted, that the hawks may be divided into three 
classes. First, those including about six species 
which are wholly beneficial to agriculture, be- 
cause they feed exclusively on insects, rats and 
mice; second, those including about a dozen 
species which are mainly beneficial because, 
though occasionally indulging in poultry, they, 
for the most part, keep in check injurious insects 
and rodents; third, those including only four 
or five species whose beneficial and harmful qual- 
ities about balance each other; fourth, those in- 
cluding only three or four species, the sharp 
skin, Cooper’s hawk, the Goshawk, and the Duck 
Hawk that feed more on birds than on insects. 
Taken altogether the large percentage of their 
lives is beneficial. Of the three or four that are 
marked as more injurious than beneficial, it is al- 
together too petty and sneakingly calculating to 
mark them for extermination. They are noble, 
beautiful birds, that take their prey by skill and 
power, that put most of our sporting methods to 


shame. Let them share the worlds with us and 
feed on some of the same things we feed on. 

One of the birds which the Agricultural De- 
partment has felt compelled to class in with 
hawks and put in the third class of balanced 
benefit and injury is the eagle, because, though 
in some localities it destroys rodents and small 
animals injurious to agriculture, it carries off 
lambs and kills wild ducks, especially wounded 
ones. It is our National bird, the emblem of our 
liberty and independence; and yet our peopie 
seem determined to exterminate it and are rapid- 
ly succeeding. There will soon not be one left. 

Of all the so-called rapacious birds the final 
conclusion of the National Agricultural Depart- 
ment is that “the greater number either pass 
their whole time in the constant performance of 
acts of direct benefit to man, or else more than 
make good the harm they do in the destruction 
of insectivorous birds and poultry by destroying 
a much greater number of animals well known 
to be hostile to the farmer.” (U. S. D. of A, 
Div. of Ornithology Bulletin No. 3, p. 17.) 

In our insane desire to protect game by bounty 
laws against hawks, owls and »cher creatures we 
forget the rats which those “predacious birds and 
vermin” destroyed in the days of abundant game. 
Of all the destructive agencies of ground nest- 
ing birds like quail and grouse, the rats, mice 
and other small rodents rank among the highest 
after man. Rodents are innumerable in the 
fields and woods, and increase from north to 
south. People are making a great fuss now 
about preventing dogs from wandering about in 
the nesting season, and they want to kill your 
fine dog at sight if they see him out on the road. 
Others have gone cracked about wandering cats. 

(Continued on page’ 632.) 
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What Are We To Do About the Starling? 


Careful Observers Advance the Opinion that He is Going to be a Worse 
Pest than the English Sparrow 


SHOOT THE STARLING. 
Meriden, Conn., Sept. 4, 1915. 


Editer Ferest and Stream: 


In am item in your August publication, the 
starling is described as a destroyer of cutworms, 
and, therefore, worthy of protection. This ver- 
dict is based upon the feeding habit of one pair 
with. their early brood. 

After seven years’ close observation of the 
starling in central Connecticut, I would like to 
have a short report published, that the man with 
the gun may know their habits and do his part 
in keeping these birds from being a national 
plague. 

I heartily agree that the starling is insectivor- 
ous to a large extent, as the investigation now 
being carried on at Washington will undoubt- 
edly show. Tent caterpillars are eaten by adults 
and fed to the young in great numbers. I have 
known of an entire orchard being rid of these 
pests by a large flock of starlings. Most of the 
feeding, however, is upon the ground, usually in 
the meadows where immense quantities of grass- 
hoppers are destroyed. But the same pair that 
cleans a garden of cutworms may destroy a 
neighbor’s fruit crop; or the beneficial flock in 
the caterpillar or locust season may ruin a crop 
of sprouting or ripe grain. This has been proven 
true in Connecticut. The fruit destruction has 
beer largely of cherries and pears, and oats seem 
to be a favorite grain. 

Seven years ago there were but four starlings 
in this town; now there are tens of thousands. 
One instance has been reported to me in which 
an immense flock of starlings did much damage 
in a young pear orchard; alighting in such num- 
bers as to break off the new shoots. Large 
flocks often select shade trees along a much 
traveled street as an established roost, and there 
become a public nuisance. Another objection- 
able feature is their habit of nesting in any 
cranny or hole they can find or make about 
buildings. I have known them to make holes 
in eave drains, and also directly through a 
shingled roof. At first the starling seemed to 
prefer a home in the city; but now that belfries 
are screened and efforts made to keep them 
away from the homes, 90 per cent. of the nests 
I have found this season have been in hollow 
trees, woodpeckers’ holes and bird houses. 

Now comes the great objection to the starling 
in America, They are an enemy to our native 
birds, driving them from their homes and rob- 
bing their nests. I have seen the starling flying 
with an egg on its bill, and a robin in pursuit, 
and have often seen them fighting the birds at 
their mests. Flickers are driven from their 
holes, which are especially coveted by the star- 
lings. After the starlings have made their own 
nests, daily visits are made to the bird houses 
and hollow trees of the vicinity, where robbery 
is probably committed at every opportunity. 


Why will not these birds that have such relish 
for fresh eggs be likely to feast at the nest of 
the Bob White or any other ground-nesting bird 
they may happen upon as they feed in the 
meadows? 

To my mind, the value of the starling as an 
insect destroyer is largely counterbalanced by 
his destruction of fruit and grain; and as these 
birds increase in number and spread westward 
this loss will be more keenly felt. That leaves 
the facts that these starlings are a public nui- 
sance in the city and village, and that they drive 
away and destroy our useful native birds entirely 
to their discredit. 

If it were more generally known that the 
starlings are eatable and without protection it 
would greatly aid in keeping them under sub- 
jection. Someone; who has had experience in 
serving the smaller game birds, should experi- 
ment with this substitute, and report, let us 
hope, favorably, so that successful snipe hunt- 
ers may be induced to bring home the starling in 


abundance. 
L. W. Smi1tTH. 


THE STARLING A WORSE PEST THAN 
OUR ENGLISH SPARROW. 
Branford, Conn., Aug. 31, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Only six years ago we were denouncing the 
English sparrow for its menacing of our streets 
and gardens, but today who would not be thank- 
ful to tolerate this bird in preference to the 
starling? It is a surprising fact that these birds 
are getting even more prevalent than the spar- 
row, and not only do they inhabit the streets, 
gardens, and public buildings, but they have ven- 
tured into the country so that the farmers are 
beginning to recognize them as pests. In winter, 
snow and northerly winds do not seem to affect 
these bold and hardy little birds and a farmer 
recently told me, that “he’d sooner have crows in 
his barn than have these black devils yelling al 
the day.” j 

Like the Saxons and the Normans, the spar- 
rows seem to be willing to consolidate their in- 
terests with those of their intruders. I know of 
a group of maples and elms in a factory yard 
which seems to be the common rendezvous of 
both birds. After six o’clock, when work is over 
great flocks of starlings and sparrows assemble in 
the trees and carry on a continuous confabutation 
until sundown. It sounds more like a pitched 
battle or a heated altercation, but the more I ob- 
serve, the more I am convinced that the meeting 
is of a friendly nature and that both are there to 
roost through a peaceful night. 

But although these “black devils” present a 
more pleasing aspect than the unkempt and 
scrawny English sparrow, they are more destruc- 
tive and repugnant than its neighbor. Eggs and 
the young of most of our smaller song-birds are 


in constant danger of the starling and it is un- 


necessary to state that the mother bird suffers 
defeat if she should offer resistance. Again many 
thousands of our voracious and tree-destructive 
insects, such as the cut-worm, are devoured by 
the starlings, although they cannot be said to be 
as thorough as our spray, but to get rid of this 
deprecating and quarrelsome bird is a problem 
beginning to be worth while thinking about. 
T. F. HAMMER. 


WORK OF BEAVER IS LASTING. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In a recent bulletin issued by the New York 
State Conservation Commission which is making 
a census and a study of the beaver in the Adiron- 
dacks, is the following interesting information 
about the permanency of the work of this indus- 
trious little animal :— 

“How long will a beaver dam last?” At least 
a hundred and fifty years is the conclusion of the 
Conservation Commission, as the result of an ex- 
emination of trees growing upon a very old dam 
in the vicinity of Eighth Lake in the Fulton 
Chain. 

“Scrub white cedars on this dam were cut 
down, in order to count their annual growth rings, 
by W. C. Talmage, of Camp ‘Waubun, Seventh 
Lake, whose study of beavers during the last 
thirty years has taken him over many of the wild 
portions of the United States and Canada. A 
section of one, just received by the Commis- 
sion, is nine inches in diameter and shows 125 
annual rings. Others as large as sixteen inches 
have rotted in the center until they are mere 
shells and their age can only be guessed at. 

“On the supposition that the trees could not 
have taken upon the dam until it had become 
covered with humus from dead leaves, or silt 
washed on by the stream, it is believed by the 
Commission that the dam dates back certainly 
until 1765, before the power of the Iroquois Con- 
federacy was broken, and when the Adirondacks 
were still their Beaver Hunting Country of ap- 
parently inexhaustable supply. Then every stream 
held evidence at the beaver’s skill, and the pelts 
that they supplied even passed for currency at 
Fort Orange and New York. 

“In their old haunts along the Fulton Chain 
they are coming into their own again, until they 
have become one of the prime attractions of the 
region.” Joun D. Warsu. 


INVISIBLE FISHING: LINES. 

A collection of fishing lines illustrating the in- 
genuity of the Japanese sporting goods manufac- 
turer has been received in this country. They 
are the “invisible” sort, made of very fine silk, 
boiled in a preparation of oil and glue and calen- 
dered under heavy pressure. These lines are 
called the “tegusu” and are made from the silk 
from wild cocoons. They are considered the 
strongest and most successful ever devised to use 
for large gamy fish. 





The ways of birds are often contrary For 
years the Canadian authorities have unsuccess- 
fully tried to introduce American quail into 
British Columbia. Last year, however, about a 
half dozen pair migrated there from the state of 
Washington, have survived and bred and bid fair 
to multiply rapidly. On the other hand willow 
grouse, at one time plentiful in this region, have 
almost entirely disappeared. 
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SPRING SHOOTING OF GAME IN PRINCE 
EDWARD ISLAND. 


A few years ago the Prince Edward Island 
Fish and Game Association, at Charlottetown, 
passed two resolutions relating to wild geese and 
brant. One was that the spring shooting of wild 
geese be limited from April 10 to May 10, and 
for fall shooting, from October 1 to December 
31, the balance of the year to be a closed sea- 
son. The second was that the spring shooting 
of brant be limited from May 15 to June 10, and 
the fall shooting, October 1 to December 15, the 
balance of the year to be a closed season. Need- 
less to say those resolutions were never acted 
on by the Provincial authorities. It might safely 
be said that the greater majority of those pres- 
ent of that Charlottetown meeting know little 
about shooting, and far less concerning the habits 
of the birds, for whose protection they seemed so 
solicitous. With an experience of thirty years’ 
shooting more or less in my native province of 
Prince Edward Island, I think I may be par- 
doned if I should conceive that I can speak with 
more authority on the question than the majority 
I have lived in Ontario for the past seven years, 
but have come down to the Island almost every 
spring during the goose-shooting season, as this 
spring. I may say that in late years I have 
always come too late for the shooting of the 
white-bellied geese, the largest and best that come 
to our Prince Edward Island shores, for the 
very good reason that those birds come to our 
shores with the first southerly winds after March 
15 and remain only about ten days, after which 
they fly farther North. 

Thus it will be seen that with a close season 
in March and early April, none of those fine 
white-bellied birds would be shot at all. This 
species of geese remain for the winter off the 
Digby Coast of Nova Scotia. Later on the grey 
geese arrive from the South and begin mating 
here about May 1. If protection be required, 
which of course is unnecessary, why not close 
the season on May 1? These are the geese that 
are now being shot in this section by boys be- 
cause the larger and finer species of white-bel- 
lied are now away to the North. 

Of brant and their habits a great many sports- 
men are in the dark. Marsh writers evince gross 
ignorance of the habits of these birds. There 
are three different species of brant. 

One kind flies up the McKenzie River and 
on to Herchell Island. Another kind flies across 
the land and hatches in the marshes of Manitoba 
with which species we Islanders are familiar, 
although some of them which stay with the 
geese off the coast of Digby, N. S., for the win- 
ter, come from the South, and hatch on the 


west coast of Greenland. Mr. H. A. Leslie, of 
Prince County, is an ardent and observing sports- 
man of thirty-five years’ experience, has kept a 
diary of the flights of this bird in the Richmond 
Bay, the best brant and goose shooting grounds 
—the Maritime province—with the result that 
the leaving date of those birds averages May 
gist. His diary, so far back as 1887, shows the 
leaving date May 31, and even as early as May 
23,—in 1889, while most of the years recorded 
place the date at either May 31 or June 1. One 
year, 1907, the date was at late as June 15, but 
this was a solitary exception. 

Brant remain in some parts of the Island to 
a later date than in Richmond Bay. They fatten 
more quickly in Richmond Bay than in most 
other parts of the Island, on account of the 
great amount of herring spawn, which adheres 
to the sea-weed, upon which spawn brant feed. 

Both geese and brant are just as plentiful now 
as they were thirty years ago; with a true sports- 
man a certain amount of hardship is necessary 
for true pleasure and satisfaction but some 
would-be sportsmen would want climatic condi- 
tions changed so that the killing of birds would 
be unattended with the natural difficulties of 
early spring shooting. 

A great many of our Island farmers who are 
true sportsmen usually are able to spare a few 
days from their ordinary pursuits at the early. 
part of the season for recreation before the diffi- 
cult work of sowing their crop. Goose shooting 
in Prince Edward Island is rare sport indeed. 

J. A. Macponatp. 

Hermanville, P. E. I. 


CALLS DEER LAW BRUTAL. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Perhaps some of your readers may be interest- 
ed in what is substantially a copy of a letter I 
have just mailed to The Connecticut Fish and 
Game Protective Association. 

I am in receipt of your bill for annual dues 





for the coming year. You may strike my name 
from your list of members right now.—It would 
seem that if the association had any influence in 
the protection of game it might have exerted it 
to a good purpose last winter. The late enacted 
deer law is a monstrosity, a most outrageous 
example of class legislation, and it reflects no 
credit upon its originator or friends. In what 
other State does such a law exist, or one which 
approaches it in injustice or barbarity ? If its 
special privileges be fully invoked they will be 
fully attended by cruelty, such as should not be 
tolerated by a civilized people. It paves the way 
to and makes easy the work of all who would 
violate its provisions, and renders their convic- 
tion more difficult. 

As a lover of venison this law benefits me 
ew but I denounce it as a disgrace to our 

tate 

Do not deceive yourselves with the notion that 
the farmer cannot lawfully put his venison in 
the open market. Should the State attempt to 
prosecute for such an act it will meet with failure, 

Powers. 
Westport, Conn., Aug. 31, 1915. 

P. S. The only way you can do any good now, 
is in an appeal to the farmers to show mercy. 

The law to which Mr. Powers refers, or rather 
the law as he interprets it, is set forth in a com- 
munication published by him in The Sun of New 
York and in the course of which he says: 

“A rather remarkable example of class legisla- 
tion is ‘An Act Concerning the Killing of Deer,’ 
passed at the last session of the General As- 
sembly. 

“You or any member of your family or, with 
your permission, any person or persons in your 
employ, may at any time (unless on Sunday) 
with shotgun loaded with shot or with bullets 
wound, kill or capture any deer found on your 
premises, whether such deer be buck, pregnant 
doe, nursing mother or suckling fawn, and any 
deer so killed or captured shall be your property, 
apparently to do with as you please. 

“For all others than land owners or land hold- 
ers the law and penalties for violation thereof 
remain as heretofore.” 


MOSQUITO AND FLEA PREVENTIVE. 
_While knocking about Chesapeake Bay in a 
small catboat, it was my custom to camp on 
shore at night. These camps were generally in 

(Continued on page 616.) 
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LET US TAN YOUR HIDE 

Or mount any game head 
you may have. 

Or sell you an elegant 
mounted head, any kind, 
none better. 

Get our Illustrated Catalogue, mention- 
ing what you are interested in. 
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A food that is clean, palatable, nutritious and 
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no waste products or preservatives used. It is 
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A Good Example of Nature Coloration. 


MOSQUITO AND FLEA PREVENTIVE. 
(Continued from page 614.) 


| fleas were simply awful. I found that by taking 
| a small quantity of Pyrethrum rosoeum, or the 
| Persian camomile, making it into a paste with a 
| few drops of alcohol, then diluting with three 
| or four times as much water, applying to the 
| exposed parts of the body and allowing it to 
dry, that the trouble was much mitigated. The 
Pyrethrum is not poisonous, and may be freely 
{ used without danger. The drug is the basis of 
the so-called Persian insect powder, sold in all 
drug stores, but some of it is worthless. 





REMARKABLE TEST OF RIFLE BARREL. 
Kristiania, August 14, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

An experinment was arranged here at Kristiania 
yesterday afternoon to try an invention of great 
interest to all your readers as it concerns the 
protection of the gun barrel against the action 
of the powder and the ball in rifles. The demon- 
stration and test was under the management of 
Major Julstrud, the zovernment expert on ord- 
nance and his assistant, Lieut. Hansen of the 
general staff. The inventor is the Swedish engi- 
neer, Alfred Nilson. 

The invention consists of a chemical which 
does not in any way affect the powder or the 
cartridge but furnishes a lubricant to the missile 
and a protection to the gun’s inside parts against 
the burning of the ammunition. 

The weapon used was the regulation army 
machine-gun with new barrel. 

First 1,000 rounds were fired with the ordinary 
ammunition of the artillery and the gun was 
kept cool by constant washing of cold water. 
Thereafter the barrel was taken out and a new 
one screwed in its place and the intention was 
now to fire 1,000 rounds without stopping and 
without cooling, using the new invention during 
this test, which was made as severe as possible. 
It did not take more than two minutes (the gun 
shoots 250 shoots a minute) before the gunpipe 
was getting red hot, and when 850 shots had been 
fired the mechanism refused to operate as the 
different temperature in the different parts put 

‘ the gun out of work. 


a clump of woods, and the mosquitoes, flies and 


The gun was then cooled off and the barrel 
taken out. Both barrels being cleaned out it was 
found that the powder chamber of the first was 
badly cored and burned out while in the second 
the bore was perfectly intact and showed no burn- 
ing in the chamber, and hardly any noticeable 
wear in the rifling. 

The invention, therefore, proves to be of the 
greatest importance in prolonging the life of 
rifled guns. Just think of what saving this will 
mean to the big gun material of a great navy 
and army. Major Julstrud expressed his great 
astonishment. 

The American military attache, Capt. James 
Tatten, who resides at Copenhagen, was repre- 
sented at the demonstration by his agent at 
Kristiania. The invention will be offered first 
of all to his government. 

Harry RanpDALL. 


THE SAD REFLECTION OF A FLORIDA 
FISHERMAN. 
Stuart, Fla., August 30, 1915. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Being called to Salerno, on a business trip, last 
Friday, I was informed that, on August 22, 


James W. Fike, a settler living near the Big 
Bass Lake, had in an hour’s time caught two 


bass, one of eleven pounds weight, and one of 
nine pounds, and that in an hour and a half the 
following Wednesday afternoon, he had caught 
three, weighing, respectively, five, six and one 
half, and eight pounds, and then I suddenly re- 
membered that I had not had a vacation this 
summer, and forgot all business, and was taken 
out to the lake, to the home of a friend where I 
was welcomed with the good news, “am awful 
glad to see you, you will learn what it is to 
catch bass that are bass, not the minnows you 
have always caught in the north.” 

Well, the result was that afternoon I trolled 
that lake, with the best of artificial bass baits, 
still-fished from the shore with live bait and 
from boat but no strike could I get, and I worked 
faithfully through the twilight, and by moon- 
light, without a strike. Promising myself better 
luck on Saturday, I retired to a sound sleep, that 
was broken by the alarm clock, at 4 a. m., and I 
was in the boat out on the lake, just as day was 

(Continued on page 618.) 
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‘The Ducks Are Coming” 


Prepare Yourself for the First of the Flight 


Am any gunner to name the best grounds for wildfowl shooting 
along the Atlantic Coast, and this will be his answer: 


Since the first 
coming of white 
settlers the shores 
of Long Island 
have been re- 
nowned for their 
abundance of 
aquatic fowl 
during the fall 
migrations. 


To-day, with 
ducks and geese 
hard to find else- 
where, here you 
will find them in 
numberstosatisfy 
any sportsman. 





The Great 
South Bay is 
sixty miles long 
and from two to 
five miles wide 
---plenty of room 
for lots of guns 
and ducks and 


geese enough 


for all. 


The Long 
Island Railroad 
parallels the 
coast the entire 
distance. 


Read the article covering Long Island shooting in this issue; 
then make your arrangements to come down and join in the sport! 
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THE SAD REFLECTION OF A FLORIDA 
FISHERMAN 


(Continued from page 616.) 

dawning, to work constantly until 10.30, except 
time taken to eat breakfast, strolling, and casting, 
with artificial lures and still-fishing with grayfish, 
sunfish and mullet minnows, with the luck to 
have one bass take a live sunfish minnow, drag 
it three feet and cast it out alive. Not another 
pretense of a bite was offered, although I could 
see the swirls and wakes of the swimming bass, 
and frequently got a glimpse of a dark form of 
large size moving through the water. 

On my return to Salerno, I met Fike, who 
cheerfully said to me, “Why didn’t you come to 
my house, on the side of the road before you got 
to the lake, and I would have gone along and 
showed you how to fish for bass, and catch them 
too, and any time you can come down again, let 
me have a line the day before and I will get the 
bait ready and go with you and show you how 
to catch the big mouths.” 

_  Afas! thus in two days ended my reputation as 

a bass fisherman, which in Kansas, was that of 
one of the best in the state, but I am perfectly 
willing to forget all I have ever learned about 
bass fishing, and as a beginner, take lessons of 
any one. If by doing so I can get one of these 
large monsters on a good hook, with light tackle, 
and if I can get one of over ten pounds, I will 
surely have its picter took to send to you. 

W. F. RicHTMIRE. 


SALMON IN LAKE SUPERIOR. 
Toronto, Aug. 1oth, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

On the 29th of last month I was traveling 
in a small steam tug along the north shore of 
Lake Superior, and when off the west side of 
Thunder Cape the owners of the tug lifted a 
pound net and took from it a moderate haul of 
fish, chiefly lake trout and suckers, but among 
the others was one fish which attracted the at- 
tention of all on board. It was a salmon, and 
the captain of the tug said that it was a steelhead 
salmon (Oncorhynchus nerka?), similar to those 
in the Fraser and Columbia Rivers. It was a 
beautiful fish and weighed just eight pounds. 
In answer to my question as to how Pacific coast 
salmon came to be in Lake Superior, the captain 
informed me that some salmon fry had been 

‘brought from the Pacific coast ten or twelve 
years ago and had been put into the lake near 
both Duluth and Port Arthur. On several oc- 
casions he had caught some of these salmon in 
the vicinity of Thunder Cape, but this one was 
the first that he had caught this year, and was 
the largest that he had yet caught. 

J. B. Tyrrett. 


WHERE LARGE BASS ARE CAUGHT. 
Few fishermen around the vicinity of New 
York realize the remarkable weight attained by 
striped bass in the water convenient to this city. 
Every year a few large striped bass running 
from 10 to 40 pounds are taken along the Jersey 
coast. An angler two years ago at Elberon land- 
ed a monster that tipped the beam at 58%4 pounds. 
Montauk Point, L. I. is also an excellent place for 
large bass. Early fall is the best time for this 
sport, the fishing generally lasting well into Octo- 
ber. The favorite lure with most of these surf- 
casters is the head of a squid although bunches 
of blood worms and mullet and shedder crab, 

when if can be had, are favorites with others. 
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Ohio Sportsmen 





Are Organizing 


Hope to Band Two Hundred Thousand Good Men and True, in aa 
Effort Toward Better Shooting and Fishing 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 6.—Undoubtedly the 
most significant and far reaching development 
in recent years in the campaign for the conserva- 
tion of fish and game in this state took place 
Wednesday, Sept. 1, at the meeting of the 
League of Ohio Sportsmen in Columbus when 
it was decided to open a crusade for the enlist- 
ment of 200,000 members throughout the state. 
The league is made up of 44 organizations 
throughout the state, in as many countries, the 
membership of these 44 organizations varying 
from 50 to 2,500, the latter being the member- 
ship of the Southwestern Ohio Fish and Game 
Protective Association with headquarters in Cin- 
cinnati. The Columbus organization has 1,500 
members, Springfield 1,800, Akron in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,200, Newark 300, Dayton 1,400, 
Canton 400, and all are men of influence in their 
several communities. The league decided to en- 
ter into non-partisan politics and to demand from 
every state and legislative candidate pledges that 
they will vote for measures backed by the league. 
Among the measures to be brought up at the 
next session of the legislature will be proposed 
joint hunting and fishing license; a short closed 
fishing season in the Spring and the proper prop- 
agation of fish and birds, especially quail and 
pheasants. The officers of the league elected are 
as follows: President, Roy McGregor, Spring- 
field; J. F. Atwood, Columbus, secretary; vice- 
president, M. J. Bangham, Cincinnati; Nelson L. 
Bulkley, Columbus, treasurer; executive commit- 
tee, S. E. Rawlinson, Mt. Vernon; J. F. Camp- 
bell, Dayton; and E. N. Van Atta, Newark. 

A joint hunting and fishing license would ma- 
terially increase the revenues of the fish and 
game department of the state, the hunting li- 
cense bringing in $120,000 last season despite the 
temporary ban placed on hunting by the hoof 
and mouth disease throughout the country. 

The propagation of pheasants in the state is 
attracting the attention of many farmers and 
city men who desire to get out into the country. 
Chief Game Warden John C. Speaks is in re- 
ceipt of a number of inquiries regarding the sub- 
ject and declares it will not be many years be- 
fore the raising of pheasants in Ohio will be 
placed on a commercial business basis, as it is 
profitable if properly conducted. The birds bring 
good prices and are always in demand. 

General Speaks has been experimenting with 
the Mongolian pheasant at the London, Ohio, 
state hatchery, placing the eggs under the ordi- 
nary barnyard hen and thus far the experiment 
has been a success. He has sent out over 20,000 
Mongolian pheasants’ eggs in the past few 
months to various farmers throughout the state 
and declares the demand is growing by leaps 
and bounds. Reports to headquarters in Colum- 
bus, state that most of the eggs have been hatched 
out that the old hens take splendid care of 
the “chicks.” 

General Speaks, by the way, blazed a trail at 
the state fair here the first week in September 
that has brought him congratulations from all 
over the state. He has an exhibit of wild game 
birds, wild Mallard ducks, foxes, squirrels, 











possums, raccoons, deodorized skunks with their 
young and other animals of the field and for- 
est that surprised the state authorities by the 
great interest the exhibit attracted. Hundreds 
of people, especially children, crowded around 
the exhibit night and day, the fair being open 
at night, and the State Agricultural Board has 
been so impressed with the exhibit that it has 
decided to vastly enlarge upon it next year. The 
animals were in “dens” 10 by 30 feet, enclosed 
with wire netting. A large quantity of seines and 
nets captured by the wardens throughout the 
state was also exhibited; and a 42-yearyold gander 
attracted any amount of comment. He strutted 
about just like any “young blade” but is so vi- 
cious that he has been kept by himself. Now a 
young gander hatched at the London. hatchery 
from wild parents has been placed with him and 
his ugly temper seems to have been softened 
somewhat, perhaps because the youngster can 
take care of himself and “lick” his older com- 
panion if he is forced into a fight. 

The exhibit of stuffed fish from the state 
house also brought crowds, and next year it is 
the intention to build an aquarium and exhibit 
live fish. General Speaks wants to secure a 
pair of the more than 200 species of fish that 
inhabit the waters of Ohio for this exhibit and 
it is being planned to possibly make this display 
permanent as the fair grounds hereafter will 
be open the year round for the pleasure of the 
people of the state. 


PASSING OF A FAMOUS ANGLER. 
H. Cholmondeley Pennell, the famous English 


angling authority died August 22, in London. 
Mr. Pennell was one of the most distinguished 
figures in the world of fishing literature, and his 
death as the Field well says will come as a shock 
to many readers in various parts of the world 
There are very few names so universally familiar 
to anglers as his, and very few books on the sport 
have attained so wide a popularity as the two 
volumes in the Badminton Library of which he 
was the editor, and, in great part, the author. Nor 
are there many anglers who have done more to 
attract the notice and earn the gratitude of their 
fellows by designing and bringing into being 
various improvements in fishing tackle of dif- 
ferent kinds. Pennell was an all-round fisherman 
of wide experience, he had an extremely active 
mind, and he devoted a great deal of thought 
and time to experimenting with various parts of 
the angler’s equipment and making them more 
efficient. Especially, perhaps, was this noticeable 
in the matter of spinning flights for pike. The 
pages on this subject in the Badminton Library 
volume are extremely interesting and suggestive 
and show an attention to detail which is remark- 
able in a writer who had to cover so wide a field, 
Mr. Pennell was born in 1836. 


The United States Bureau of Fisheries for- 
warded from its hatchery in California to Kobe, 
Japan 100,000 rainbow trout eggs. The Japanese 
Government intend placing the fry in the waters 
of the province of Hiogo of which Kobe is the 
principal city. 
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Rebuilding Your Rifle To Suit Yourself 


Perhaps some of your readers may be inter- 
ested in a hunting rifle which has stood satis- 
factorily the test of several years big game 
hunting. 

The rifle started out by being the regulation 
model 1895 Winchester, using the .35 calibre car- 
tridge. 

The model ’95 Winchester is considered by 
many to be an extremely efficient gun, the only 
objections I have heard being that the box mag- 
azine makes it awkward to carry, the balance of 
the gun being at this magazine. If carried over 
the shoulder the box feels uncomfortable unless 
the rifle is carried with one side down. Another 
objection, which is more fancied than real, how- 
ever, is the fact that the action is so open when 
the lever is thrown down, because of the link 
in the bottom of the frame opening in order to 
give the necessary leverage to withdraw the bolt 
a sufficient distance to handle the long cartridge 
that dust and dirt will get into it. I believe no 
complaints have ever been made regarding the 
strength or functioning of the action. I might 
say in passing that my favorite action is the 
1886 Winchester because of the shortness of the 
throw of the lever, but unfortunately the Win- 
chester people will not make this action to handle 
such long cartridges as those used in the model 
1895. 

After a great deal of study I decided that the 
.35 calibre Winchester cartridge for the model 
1895 rifle was ideal for the big game of America, 
and the next point was to get a rifle that would 
suit my peculiar ideas, and if possible to im- 
prove upon the regulation product of the Win- 
chester factory. Despite the fact that most of 
us rifle cranks are always trying to better Win- 
chester and other rifles, we frequently find it 
hard to do so—Whether I have succeeded in this 
instance I will leave to your readers. 

Wanting a rifle to balance further forward I 
ordered from Francis Bannerman, of New York, 
the great dealer in military and second-hand 
supplies, a 30 inch rifle barrel which had been 
intended for the United States Springfield rifle. 
The barrel, however, being only 30 calibre and 
fitting the Springfield action, it was necessary to 
have the breech turned down, rethreaded and 
fitted to the Winchester action, then rebored and 
rifled to .35 calibre and chambered to use that 
cartridge. There was only man in the vicinty of 
New York who could do such work to my satis- 
faction, so I took the action and barrel to my 
friend, Mr. H. M. Pope, of Jersey City. He 
is well known to all riflemen for the excellence 
of his work and the accuracy of his barrels. 

In due time Mr. Pope finished the job; also 
arranging the barrel by means of a pin, which 
you will notice on the frame, so that it may be 
removed by hand, thus making it a take-down 
for the purpose of carrying on long journeys to 
and from the hunting territory. This pin is 
fitted friction tight and makes a secure take- 
down system without removing any unnecessary 
metal. 

While this take-down arrangement is ordinarily 
too slow to permit of cleaning from the breech 
any wear on the muzzle of the barrel is avoided 
by a little cap made of brass and steel, which 


By E. F. Watson. 


is fitted over the muzzle. This cap looks a little 
like the false muzzle of the old fashioned 
muzzle loading rifles. There is a hole through it 
about three inches in diameter through which the 
cleaning rod can be inserted and thus the rod 
never touches the rifling and cause it to be marred 
or worn. One can make a similar attachment 
for his rifle out of wood from a spool by boring 
half-way through the spool lengthwise, so that it 
will fit tightly over the muzzle. The one on this .35 
rifle was originally part of a loading outfit which 
is furnished by the Smith & Wesson people for 
loading revolver cartridges, I having discovered by 
accident that it was just the thing for the muzzle 
of the rifle because of its snug fit over it. 

‘When the rifle is standing in the gun cabinet 
this cap is a well greased flannel patch inside it is 
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left on the muzzle, thus keeping the barrel practic- 
ally airtight and so preventing rust. 

In removing the regular military rear sight 
from the barrel a shoulder was disclosed, and in 
order to give the barrel a proper smooth appear- 
ance Mr. Pope fitted a short jacket, which you 
may observe in the picture. This adds a little 
strength, although it is not needed. Then the 
rifle was sent to the Winchester people, with re- 
quest that they fit a fancy walnut checkered 
stock with cheek piece, the stock to be 13% 
inches long from the centre of trigger to middle 
of butt-plate and to have 3% inch more drop 
than regular. They were also requested to fit 
a long forearm, checkered, to match the stock, 
and by means of which, plus the extra length 
of barrel, the weight of the rifle was to be so dis- 
tributed that it would balance, for carrying pur- 
poses, just forward of the box magazine. The 
barrel not being of their own make they would 
not make the forearm, but kindly sent me, for a 
very nominal sum indeed, a piece of wood out 
of which Mr. Dannefelser, the well-known New 
York gunsmith, made the forearm. The cheek 
piece seemed a little too full and so I had Danne- 
felser cut it to about one-half the original thick- 
ness. A Lyman receiver sight was put on the 


rear and a Lyman semi-jack ivory bead became 
the front sight. The breech bolt was smoothed 
by means of the finest flour emery, and as I 
like a rifle without any drag to trigger I ham- 
mered an ordinary pin flat and inserted ft, from 
the inside, through the link in front of the trigger 
so that nearly all the play in the trigger was taken 
up. 

With the fancy walnut stock the rifle weighs 
8% pounds, and with a plain walnut sfack check- 
ered and well finished it weighs 854 pounds. The 
30 inch barrel gives a long distance between sights 
and its accuracy is beyond belief. 

You will notice from the cut a peculiarity in 
the shell in that it seems to have twa shoulders. 
When Mr. Pope undertook to chamber the bar- 
rel he found that the chamber for the jo United 
States Springfield cartridge was larger for some 
distance—to be exact 134 inches- than that of the 
.35 Winchester, while, of course, the front end 
of the cartridge was larger than that of the 
Springfield. As a result I can now fire the re- 
gular .35 calibre Winchester ammunition, but 
after it has been fired the shell assumes a some- 
what different shape and it could not be used in 
any other .35 ‘calibre, although I cam reload it 
for use in my own rifle. 

In preparing for a hunting trip, qn which I 
always use shells of my own loading, I fire the 
Winchester shell with a light powder charge so 
that it will be expanded to fit the chamber. This 
enables the use of 3 grains more than the re- 
gular charge of .35-05 powder with which the 
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Winchester people load their shells, and by rea- 
son of the extra 6 inch in the length of the 
barrel and this extra 3 grains of powder the 
velocity given the 250 grain soft point bullet is 
probably over 2,400 feet, and the power obtained 
over 3,000 pounds. 

With this rifle I killed a moose in New Bruns- 
wick at a distance of between 400 and 500 yards 
(estimated), the first shot striking just behind 
the shoulder, and the moose taking about two 
steps quartering a second shot struck him 6 
inches further back and probably crossed the 
line of the first shot in the moose’s body. A 
friend of mine borrowed the rifle and killed his 
moose with it. On another hunt, in Montana, a 
deer was shot in the breast when facing me, and 
was almost dressed as it stood, and an elk was 
shot through the heart, all being exceptionally 
clean kills. 

A soft point pointed bullet weighing 225 grains 
can now be obtained for this cartridge, and its 
lighter weight with the improved shape should 
add to its velocity. It seems to me that con- 
sidering the speed of fire, accuracy of the rifle 
and effectiveness of the cartridge it would be 
hard to improve upon this rifle for big American 
game if one is.a lover of the lever action. 
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When you've hunted through from dawn 
To the setting of the sun 

You’re tired and you're sleepy 

ae Tag GOT TO CLEAN YOUR 
You hate the task of rubbing 

Till the barrels will come clean 


But that’s because you've never used 
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We do not like to brag 
But “a bit of twisty rag” 
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eave you all your rubbing 
r scraping and your scrubbing 
Se you'd better come to us and save 
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FLINTLOCK HUNTING PISTOLS. 
The Facade, Charing Cross, London. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Early European hunting weapons are often 
amusing to modern eyes. There is the XVIII 
century hunting- and deer-stalking sword, which 
not only presumes remarkable sprinting powers in 
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the hunter, but contains in the hilt a knife and 
fork for eating the venison or other game when 
run down. 

The accompanying photograph shows the pocket 
hunting flintlock pistol of the early and middle 
XVIII century. The upper pair, English, are 
provided with spring daggers which normally 
fold beneath the barrels. Should the bullet miss 
its mark and the quarry get ugly, pressure on the 
trigger guard releases the daggers, which fly and 
{x automatically into position. 

The lower pair are French of about the same 
period. In order that there may be no doubt as 
to their purpose, hounds are engraved on the 
lock plates. S. ALLEN. 





BOOK REVIEW. 

“Bungalows, Camps and Mountain-houses” is 
the title of a book issued by Wm. T. Comstock 
& Co., 23 Warren St., New York, which will ap- 
peal to a large circle of readers. 

A feature of the new edition is the article by 
Mr. C. E. Schermerhorn, A. A. I. A. It is a 
condensed account of the requirements for plan- 
ning a bungalow. It contains a plate showing 
22 different schemes for laying out the floor 
plans of a bungalow, and in addition a lot of 
little detail sketches showing how to plan con- 
veniences in the house, such as built in furni- 
ture, kitchen arrangements, closet space, cup- 
board, etc. The subject matter is treated in the 
three parts. The first shows the true bungalow; 
the second, the bungalow with a second story, 
and the third, lodges and !og cabins suitable for 
the mountains, lake side and seashore. Descrip- 
tive text accompanies the illustrations giving 
costs and telling the kinds of material used. 
200 Illustrations, 80 Designs, 126 Pages, 7% x 
10%., Cloth, Price $2.00. 


GAME PROTECTION AND THE 
BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Two recently published books of the U. S. 
Biological Survey have turned my thoughts back- 
ward to the days when there was no Biological! 
Survey on the firing line, and the defenders of 
wild life received no help from the National 
Government. In 1808 I published a formal de- 
mand that the Survey should “devote the entire 
services of one man to active protection work.” 
(Extermination of Our Birds and Mammals, P. 
106.) 

Those were the dark days. The absence of 
federal participation in the warfare was. by at 
least one man, bitterly resented. 

Presently the federal government took hold, 
through the Survey. I marked that the begin- 
ning as the dawn of a new era; which it was. 
Since that time the Survey has developed into a 
tremendous power for good. I know; becduse |! 
have for more than ten years planned at head- 
quarters, and fought in the trenches, with its 
campaigners. 

Few men know as well as I do how many good 
game laws have been made, how many bad game 
bills have been killed, how many bird reserva- 
tions, game preserves and bison ranges have been 
due to the Biological Survey. There never has 
been any other influence equaling it in Congress 
and the White House, for wild life protection. 
The outsiders who have had most to do with se- 
curing Congressional aid for game preserves and 
great game laws are the ones who best can testify 
to the truth of what I have said above. During 
these years of Federal activity in game preserva- 
tion Dr. T. S. Palmer has had charge of this 
section of the work in the Biological Survey 
and, backed by the Survey as an organization. 
has worked tirelessly in the cause. 

Often and often I have wondered at the cease- 
less industry and boundless complaisance whiclr 
for years kept the representatives of the Survey 
at the beck and call of nearly every state game 
commission or state association of defenders 
that got into serious trouble with the army of 
destruction. One week it would be an appear- 
ance at Albany, with maps, charts and specimens 
galore, to help beat the game dealers. Next week 
it was in New Jersey; and the next in ‘Wisconsin. 
trying out candidates for game wardenships 2 
la civil service. After that it was a fight to the 
death with the notorious Binkley-Purdy gang of 
poachers in the Yellowstone Park,—breaking up 
the gang, forever. Then it was a cold, raw trip 
to Jackson Hole, on starving-elk business. 

And so forth, and so on. For years it was the 
Biological Survey here, and the Biological Sur- 
vey there. Who knows it better than the real 
wild life protectors of the United States? 

Well, since the enactment of the federal mi- 
gratory bird law, the shrewdest of its opponents 
have made things rather hot for the federal in- 
spectors, and for the Survey. 

The Biological Survey has been criticised for 
failing to have its inspectors make arrests, and 
for not prosecutng cases based on the possession 
of ducks, and also for not having bag limits re- 
duced. These critics do not appear to know that 
in the Federal Migratory Bird Law there was 
no authority given permitting Federal inspectors 
to make arrests, even in cases where the law was 
violated in their presence, or that it does not make 
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possession proof of an offence. It does not give 
the Survey, or the President, any right whatever 
to do either of these things, or to change the bag 
limits ! 

The Survey has been condemned for not push- 
ing numerous cases which, from inside knowl- 
edge, it was sure would terminate adversely, and 
thus harm the general cause. 

Certain conditions existed that wise men knew 
better than to discuss in print. Conditions that 
could not be cured out of hand just had to be 
endured,—until certain things are done. 

I know that the Biological Survey has, by a 
very few persons, been denounced; and for 
what? For not having made laws over night, 
and for not having accomplished utter impossi- 
bilities: For instance the Survey has been criti- 
cised for not more thoroughly guarding om 
National bird preseves, ignoring the fact that the 
Survey has 69 bird preserves and several big 
game reservations in its charge, scattered from 
Florida to Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands, with 
only $21,000 a year to do it with. 

Recently Mr. Emerson Hough has permitted 
himself to attack the Biological Survey, destruc- 
tively, in the Saturday Evening Post. I am sur- 
prised that he should have missed his cue so 
widely. The charitable supposition is that his 
attack was due to lack of information. But it 
gets on our nerves, just the same as if it were 
due to other causes. 

In my opinion, whoever says or insinuates 
that the Biological Survey ought to be abolished 
is an enemy to the wild life of North America, 
and a menace to the cause of game protection. 

The Survey needs no defence from me. Its 
splendid record of achievements is too fresh, and 


too well known, to be obscured by a thousand 
attacks. I am writing this statement solely to 
warn American sportsmen generally not to be 
deceived, not to acquire wrong impressions, not 
to accept a totally wrong point of view! I as- 
sert that in the enforcement of the migratory 
law, the Survey has done the very best that it 
could do under the circumstances, and with the 
means at its disposal. 

During the first year the Survey had—what? 
The whole of $10,000 with which to enforce the 
law in 48 states! That would have placed one 
warden in each state at a salary of only $17 per 
month, with nothing for his expenses. But that 
was all it could get, along with the law! To get 
the measure through, its friends in Congress had 
to put it through as a 20-line “rider”, on the 
Agricultural Appropriation bill. And the next 
year, what happened? 

The Survey needed $200,000 to enforce the law. 
In the Department estimates it asked for $100,- 
ooo. And then that was cut down to $10,000! 
But, in spite of the teeth of the enemies of the 
game birds, we secured the $50,000 originally al- 
lowed by the House. That means a trifle over 
$1,000 for each of the 48 states! Cannot even Mr. 
Hough appreciate how far such a sum will go in 
paying salaried inspectors, and handling cases? 
Does any sane and fair-minded man expect the 
Biological Survey to protect our game birds, and 
other birds, with one-fifth of the sum that should 


be regarded as the irreducible minimum? Never-. 


theless, even under existing conditions the 17 
federal inspectors have accomplished a very great 
amount of good work. But this service is only 
making a beginning. Is it possible that thinking 
men do not realize this? 


A few sportsmen have made a fuss about .cer- 
tain details of the regulations, which they de- 
mand shall be made to fit their local conditions 
to a T. The vast majority of American sports- 
men are loyally and patiently giving the reguia- 
tions a fair trial, to see how they will work out. 
These are the men to whom I am now writing. 
A good sport, or a good sportsman, will give 
tions are subject to change on proper showing, 
and changes will undoubtedly be made, after the 
every well-meaning law its chance! The regula- 
most fair-minded consideration, when the evi- 
dence shows the justice of the demand for a 
change. 

The Biological Survey is doing the very best 
that it can do under the very trying circum- 
stances that embarrass its work. Present drags 
on success will some day be cast off; and then 
we will have the conditions we all desire. The 
real bone and sinew of American sportsmanship 
is behind the federal law, and behind the Survey; 
and that support will enable both to triumph, 
eventually. 

Any bureau, and any campaigner, can have 
plenty of friends in fair weather. It is storms 
and hurricanes that try out men, and separate 
the sheep from the goats. 

Some one has said: “It is charged that Dr. 
Palmer, and the Survey, are really against sport 
with the gun, and against the shooting of game?” 

What nonsense! It cannot be true that any 
man who can be trusted with a loaded gun is so 
foolish as to give serious ear to such a sugges- 
tion. The intimation is not worthy of serious 
comment. The most of the principal officials of 
the Biological Survey are thorough sportsmen 
as well as naturalists, and in hearty sympathy 
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with the sportsmen’s point of view. Their great 
desire in administrating the Federal migratory 
bird law, as well as other Federal laws for the 
conservation of game birds and mammals, is to 
prevent the wiping out of our game resources, 
in order not only that the species may be pre- 
served but that good hunting may be continued 
into the distant future. 

During the past six years, the work of the Bio- 
logical Survey in stopping game slaughter has 
made for that bureau many enemies. Those who 
wish to insure good shooting for 50 or 100 years 
hence are mighty friendly to the ‘Washington 
game protectors. Anything that would in any 
manner hamper or curtail the activites of the 
Biological Survey in wild life protection would 
be a calamity in direct proportion to its measure 
of effect. The sportsmen and friends of wild 
life-need to thank Congress most fervently for 
having given us that one powerful engine of 
protection, and kept it running. 

Hands off the Biological Survey! If it ever 
is seriously threatened, 100,000 strong men and 
earnest women will rush to its defence. No other 
nation on earth has, or ever had, such an expres- 
sion of governmental force for the defense of 
wild life, and the perpetuation of gentlemanly 
sport with the gun. In this respect we are the 
most envied nation. It was a great day when the 
Survey was ordered to help defend wild life, and 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE RECORD SURF 
CAST. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


It was with great satisfaction that I witnessed 
Dr. Simon’s wonderful cast of 379 ft. 8 inches 
at Asbury Park early in August, for about four 
months previous thereto we shook hands over 
the Doctor’s prophesy that the 375 ft. mark 
would be touched this season. 

Upon the latter occasion Mr. Willis M. Finch, 
an ardent patron of the sport of surf casting, 
held a stop watch on some of our casts and suc- 
ceeded in getting a pretty fair line upon the 
length of time elapsing between the release of a 
355 ft. cast of the Doctor’s and the striking of 
the lead. The watch registered four and a quar- 
ter seconds. As the wind was somewhat heavier 
at Asbury Park it is probable that the 379 2-3 
ft. cast consumed about the same period of time. 

I find from the roughly plotted curve of a 
cast in which the lead is given an elevation of 
75 feet at the highest point of its flight, that the 
actual distance it travels along its trajectory is 
about 425 ft., the 75 ft. elevation being what it 
appeared to my eye. 
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This elevation also checks with the time ele- 
ment in the cast, as the lead must rise for one- 
half of the time it is in the air and fall for the 
other half. The law of falling bodies tells us 
that 75 ft. is about the distance the lead would 
fall in 2% seconds. 


As the lead used weighed 4 ounces we thus 
have very close approximation of the three im- 
portant mechanical elements in the cast: To-wit 
time 4% seconds, length 425 ft. and weight 4 
ounces. 

To the best of my judgment, based as much 
upon corroborating calculations as upon observa- 
tion, the time consumed in bringing the lead from 
a state of rest to the point where the thumb 
releases the reel is one-third of a second. It is 
during this period that acceleration is applied 
to the lead to give it its initial velocity. 


The Doctor’s rod is within an inch or two 
of nine feet in length. He takes a lead of about 
six feet of line. To the sum of these must be 
added the radius of the arc through which his 
hands move in delivering the cast before we 
can approximate the radius of the arc through 
which the lead swings. Say the hands swing 
through a two-foot radius. Thus we would have 
a total radius of 9+-6-+2 ft. or 17 ft. Assuming 
the arc through which the cast is made from 
start to release to be 180 degrees it will readily 
be perceived that the distance traveled by the 
lead in that one-third second is about 54 ft., or 
at the rate of 162 ft. per second. Thus we find 
that the 4 oz. lead starts upon its journey with 
an energy of 40% foot-pounds. 

Again referring to the law of falling bodies 
we learn that the lead in falling 75 ft. strikes 
the ground with an energy equal to its weight 
multiplied by its velocity. As the velocity at 
the end of 2% seconds would be about 72 ft. 
per second, the energy would be some 18 foot- 
pounds. Deducting this from 40% foot-pounds, 
the initial velocity, there remains 22% foot- 
pounds expended during 4% seconds to be trans- 
lated in distance. 

Eliminating the known element, four ounces, 
from this energy, 22%4 foot-pounds, the velocity 
is seen to be 90 ft. per second. This velocity 
maintained for 4% seconds gives 382 ft. 6 inches 
which is very close to the actual cast of 379 ft. 
8 inches. Some of the difference may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the Doctor does not 
always crowd the casting point closely for fear 
of overstepping. 

A very interesting point in this little journey 
into the mechanics of the surf cast is the ap- 
parent contradiction between the initial energy 
imparted. to the casting weight, 40% foot-pounds, 
and the breaking strain of the Doctor’s line, 12 
pounds, which must be reduced a further 20 per 
cent. to 9.6 pounds at the point where the line 
is knotted to the lead. 

And to thumb that big reel for 4% long sec- 
onds with such nicety that every turn of line 
goes off the exact top of the spool without the 
sign of a back lash! Oh, joy, thy name is the 
surf cast! 

I’ve been reading of squidding for big blues 
with the surf rod on Fire Island beach. What 
say you, Muller, Spencer, La Branche, is there 
any cast that can equal, for pure and unadulter- 
ated excitement that which you made with a 5- 
inch Belmar squid on a 9- or 12-thread line when 
you wallop it out toward a school of 6 or 8 
pounders that are murderously lashing into the 
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Ist Yachtsman: “Jove! TuHatT BOAT OUGHT TO BE CALLED ‘JonNNIE Wacker’! 
2nd Yachtsman: ** \VuHY, BECAUSE IT’S NON-FILLABLE?” 
1st Yachtsman: ‘“*No, BECAUSE OF ITS TREMENDOUS ‘BOOM’ AND ‘SAIL.’” 


The “boom” in “‘ Johnnie Walker” came when it was protected by the non-refillable bottles. But its immense sale 
has been a steady growth since 1820. Fast as “ Johnnie Walker” sales are forging ahead, it is not so fast as have 
been its steady increase of reserve stocks held in bond to ensure its unvarying quality. 


Every drop of “ Johnnie Walker” Red Label in a non-refillable bottle is over 10 years old. 
GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Lrv., Waisey Distittzrs, KILMARNOCK, ScorTiarp. 
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mullet on the bar two or three hundred feet 
away? What plug caster trembles so with fear 
that a back lash will cause a breakdown and the 
loss @f a chance for a fish? What fly caster, 
excegt possibly the dry fly man, can so easily 
bungle things? 

Stag! The surf cast is a great cast in all ways. 

SwitcH Reet. 


“HANDY 
OIL CAN IS GREAT” 


“MWothing but 3-in-One is ever used at 

ear Monroe Hunting Club in Tincoln 

Ge., Mo. And your new Handy Oil Can is great.” 
—HARVRBY W BEGGS, 3d Nat. Bank, St. Louis 
That's what a!l well-posted hunters say. Handy 


Gil Can is the ideal container for the ideal gun oil 


Can't lesk, ean’t break, and is just hip-pocket size. 
2% ox., ic. 3-in-One lubricates every 
werkiag part exactly right: cleans, polishes 
barrels, and stock; absolutely prevents rust. 
¥REB—Generous hunter’s sample and die 
tlewary ef uses. Write for. yours today. 
8-im-@ne is sold by all hardware,sporting 
goe@s, and general stores, in 3 size 
betes: 1 07., 1M¢.; 3 07., 25¢.: 8 o7z., 

O@ Pie, 50c. Handy Oil Can, 3% oz., 
S%e 86 year dealer can’t supply you we will 
i} vend a heady Oi! Can, full, by Parce! Post for 8te, 
PURPE TT Oe OFF en 1140 Yew St... NewVork 
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ARBAROSSA fe: 
lead all cther beers not only Gs 


in flavor but in purityas well. 
Parbarcasa is the perfect 

tage. Pure as pure canbe, 
nourishing as the finest grains 
canmake it; aged to healthful 
maturity, a tonic; a food; a de- 
lightful, cooling drink. 


Breweo & BotrLep By 


me(HRISTIAN MOERLEIN BREWING (0 <- 


CINCINNATI. OHIO. 
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The Luminous Submarine Bait 
“THE GLOW WORM” 








Patent Applied for 
Price $1.50 complete with Extra Cell. 
With Weedless Hooks and Spinners $2.00 
This bait has passed the inspection of 
the State Game Warden and conforms 


with the State Fish and Game Laws. 
This bait needs no light or sun-bath treat- 


ment, (like other baits.) It is always ready. 
You can cast it any distence and you can’t 
help but catch the BIG ONES. You can use 
it in the daytime and in dark water holes 
or among the ay - You are sure to 
land those bi uskies and Bass that you 
missed or lost before. se 


The Luminous Submarine Bait Company 
666 FOREST HOME MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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AFTER CARIBOU ON THE NEWFOUND- 
LAND BARRENS. 


(Continued from page 586.) 


There was a little fire place already there and a 
place for the guide’s lean-to, but there was abso- 
lutely no place to put our tent and I have never 
seen a worse camping ground. It was mossy 
and rocky, wet and humpy. We set to work, 
and, by digging out stones and pulling up moss, 
managed to get a nine by nine place fairly level, 
and then, by piling two feet of boughs on it, we 
raised it above the dampness of the ground. As 


| this was to be our permanent camp we made a 


good job of the tent and Ned found a big, black, 
thin rock in the brook which made a fire stand 
for the stove, so that it would not set fire to the 
moss which everywhere formed the substitute 
for greund. 

It was evident to me by this time that we were 


| in good hands as every one of the party was 


good natured and willing and ready to do any- 


| thing in his power to make the trip a pleasant 





one. I had been accustomed, on various trips, 
to take entire care of my own camp, including 
the setting of the tent, getting the stove up, etc., 
and I was only too. glad to do it, but, it was 
certainly comfortable, after such a day as we 
had had, and after the unaccustomed exercise of 
packing, to find that the guides were not only 
willing but anxious to help us in our work and 
that apparently they considered that our only 
duty was to sit down and smoke and wait for 
supper. In the woods it is entirely a matter of 
choice with the guides how much they care to do 
for you, for, if they hunt and give you your 
meals, that is all you can really demand. At the 
same time, there are thousand and one other 
things which they can do if they choose and Dan 
and his men certainly went the limit. 

On previous cold trips where in the morning a 
fire was a necessity, it had always been our cus- 
tom before turning in to throw cold hands to de- 
cide who should make the fire in the morning, 
or to settle this difficult question in some such 


way. The first night at our main camp in New- 


| foundland Smith and I played bezique for the 


championship of Terra Nova with the under- 
standing that the loser should light the fire in 
the morning. Smith was victorious so I filled my 
hat with kindling and a box of matches and 


| crawled into my sleeping bag with a chilly pros- 


pect hanging over me. In the morning I was 
awakened by a gentle popping in the stove and 
found that Tom had just finished lichting the 
fire and was telling Smith that breakfast would 
be ready in twenty minutes. Of course, this was 
a tremendous luxury and totally unworthy of a 
Roman, nevertheless, I turned over in my sleep- 
ing bag and resigned myself to just such treat- 
ment. Smith was peevish that he had not rooted 
me out before Tom arrived but it was a consola- 
tion to him that his turn was soon coming and 


| that it looked as though he also would reap the 


benefit. 

The next day broke cold and windy, the temper- 
ature below freezing. Smith and Dan started 
off toward the marshes and the edge of Lake St. 
John, while Ned Sweetapple and I struck off to 
the South. This region was entirely different 
from anything that we had yet seen, consisting 
of long ranges of low rocky hills, with very little 
marshes. The walking was much easier, although 
the stones. were rather hard on my soft boots. 

It was very cold and raw, as a harsh wind was 


| blowing and there seemed to be no signs of car- 


ibou. I could not tell why, but for some reason 
I lost faith in this country and did not believe 
there: were any caribou in it so I told Ned that 
I thought we might just as well return to camp, 
and this we did, without seeing any signs of 
game in the seven or eight miles that we trav- 
ersed. We arrived about noon, and, after having 
lunch, I went into the tent and smoked and read 
Barchester Towers. 

About three o’clock I heard voices and, going 
out of the tent, I found Smith and Dan back 
with a caribou head. It was a very pretty 
twenty-five point head, with one big brow point 
and two big bays, the horns running to a point, 
with no top points at all. It was a handsome 
trophy and Smith was very much pleased; Dan 
and he had been taking lunch when they saw 
three caribou come out on the marsh about a 
quarter of a mile away. They had crawled and 
stalked across the marsh until they got within 
two hundred yards. Just as Smith was about 
to shoot a flock of wild geese came winging 
their way over the marsh honking loudly, and, 
while the stag stood looking at the geese Smith 
fired at him three times and with the third shot 
the stag collapsed in a heap on the marsh. 

The bullet had struck in the very front of the 
forehead and had knocked out the front of the 
brain. It was a beautiful shot for killing effect, 
but, as Smith was shooting at the middle of the 
body, he did not feel very elated. Dan said he 
had overshot every time, and we found that his 
gun was really sighted so high, that it unques- 
tionably did so at any reasonable range. 

The average big-game rifle is very likely to be 
sighted too high, the manufacturer seeming to 
feel that this makes people believe the rifle has 
a greater range. The proper way to sight a 
big-game rifle is to shoot it off hand on a dark 
day in a bad light at one hundred feet and 
sight it so that it will shoot point blank at that 
range. On that theory you will miss less game 
than any other way for it is the ordinary ten- 
dency of amateurs to shoot high when excited, 
or in a hurry. 

At any rate Smith had his first head and a2 
good one. He was much pleased and so was I as 
I had induced him to come on the trip, and, 
therefore, was more anxious than he was that 
he should get game. He had had a long, hard 
day and was very tired. The tendons in the 
back of his legs had also begun to trouble him 
considerably, swelling up in lumps just above 
the heel. This was doubtless caused by the fact 
that he had changed from heel shoes to heelless 
boots so suddenly. 

He decided that he would take a day off to 
rest so the next morning Dan and I started off 
toward the same ground where Smith and Dan 
had hunted the day before. We went about 
three miles toward Lake St. John and then to 2 
region heavily timbered with scrub. spruce and 
some birch with here and there little bunches 
of open country. We had not gone far into the 
timber when we came upon a little stag by him- 
self. He ran out of the woods suddenly and 
stood looking at us, evidently having winded us, 
and having gone out to see what the trouble 
was. After this we passed a lone doe, who 
heard us, and went racing off through a small 
marsh at full speed. It was very interesting to 
see the caribou go over the marshes. The soft 


going did not seem to bother them at all and 


they went at a swift pacing gait, occasionally 
breaking into a run for a few bounds, 
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Grand American Handicap 


By “Bill.” 





If there is a man whose middle name is Gun, 
and who was not at the G. A. H. shoot, Chicago, 
he must be detained in a home for indigent 
males or convalescent lunatics. Why? Because 
every real shooter of the scatter gun was among 
those present. No one wore wrist watches nor 
did anyone have a handkerchief concealed up 
his sleeve but powder—yes everyone used it—not 
tooth, face nor bug but GUN. What powder will 
best be found in the advertising pages, what 
that powder did is here chronicled. Who knows 


anything about shoots, Interstate shoots, knows | 
that the Shaners—Elmer and son Reed—were the 


pullers, that is the brain end pullers. What 
shoot worth a whoop could be done to 
a turn without Elmer E. Shaner. God bless 
him. Since the days when glass balls smear- 
ed the ambient atmosphere spread by num- 
ber eight shot Elmer has been the cause of it 
all. Barnie ‘Waters and Elmer, who ever knew 


such a combination—and since the days of | 


Barney, Elmer has gone it alone—excepting for 


the moral and financial support of the Interstate | 


Association. Great, this has been but that is not 
all. Barnie has passed to the great beyond but 
his spirit long will linger with the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap and with Elmer. Records—there 
is one each ensuing year, and this year was one 
more. Over a thousand clean, clear minded 


sportsmen toed the score at the Grand American | 


held this year over Lake Michigan. Such a body 


of men one would go far to find—and then miss | 


them. From all over God’s country, outside the 
war zone, came these aerosaucer smashers, and if 
war came to this country, unWilsonized, what a 
corps of aeroplane and Zeppelin killers these chaps 
would be. They could not fly too fast for these 
boys to put the kybosh on ’em. Long live Major 
General Elmer E. Shaner and may E. Reed grow 
into his foot prints. 

Winners will be winners, like the north wind 
tomorrow may be the south wind today but to 
be a good south wind the same old north wind 
must have been a consistent performer elsewhere. 

And so with the trap shooter. He cannot 
change overnight. Here are those who Kopped 
the Kale and trophies. The winners :— 

Grant Park Introductory—235 entries; W. S. 
Hoon, Jewell, Ia. 106. 

Chicago Overture—zig entries; H. J. Rebhau- 
sen, No. Platte, Neb., 08. 

National Championship at Double Targets—8o 
entries; Guy V. Dering, Columbus, Wisc., 91. 

National Amateur Championship at Single Tar- 
gets—C. H. Newcomb, Philadelphia, Pa., 90. 

Preliminary Handicap—689 entries; 683 start- 
ers; R. H. Morse (18 yards), Chicago, IIl., 95. 

Grand American Handicap—884 entries; 828 
starters; L. B. Clarke (18 yards), 96. 

Consolation Handicap—z27o0 entries; 266 start- 
ers; H. Hammersmith (18 yards), Milwaukee, 
Wisc., 91. 

















The Grand Prize 


Hichest HONORS AT THE Panama-Paciric Exposition 
Awarded To 


Rempgion 


For MODERN Firearms and Ammunition 






There Were Awards 
and Awards 


varying in importance, as indicated in illustration. 
from Honorable Mention up to the topmost 
honor, the Grand Prize for “MODERN Firearms 
and Ammunition,” which was conferred upon 


Remington-UMC. (Note that word MODERN). 
Let the Standard Dictionary Further Elucidate: 

























mod’ern, mod’ern, a. 1. Pertaining to the present or recent 
period; belonging to or characteristic of time not remotely past; 
not ancient, antiquated, or obsolete; recent; late; as, the modern 
era; modern literature. 






Send postal for our four page, two color 
Grand Prize Folder in which the whole 


story is-told. 


Does your shooting 
equipment include Rem- 
ington-UMC Grand 
Prize MODERN Fire- 


arms and Ammunition? 


Remington Arms-Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Woolworth Building, New York 
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You Can Buy 


A Better Shot Gun 





that will be a source of satisfaction during your lifetime 
and please your son for his lifetime, at a price very lit- 
tle more than you would pay for the cheapest gun made. 





LEFEVER SHOT GUNS 


have behind them 36 years of fame besides the exper- 
ience of expert workmen. 


Our taper system of boring and the material. in. our 
barrels insures wonderful power, pattern and penetra- 
tion. Balance is unexcelled. Many famous records at the 
traps—many famous hunters in the field use it every- 


where. 


Our 20-Gauge has power for 
pheasants in the north as well as 
pattern for quail in the south. 


List Price $25 Up 





CATALOG FREE | 


Get the book early and investigate. 





200 Maltbie St. 


doesn’t carry stock, we will be glad to sell you direct. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


If your dealer 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 








Sanford Trophy (Professionals)—Rolla O. 
Heikes, Dayton, Ohio, 96. 

Kings of Kings—this is no pinochle deck—must 
be up to Charley Newcomb who won the Nation- 
al Amateur Championship, which means he beat 
every man who beat every other man in every 
other state among registered shooters. Charley 
has for years been one of the most dependable men 
in the trap shooting game. When he was needed 
he was there. In taking the championship from 
all comers he darkened the sun with the dust of 
99 out of 100 mud discs pulled, and left no ques- 
tion when he “killed” a bird that it was “dead.” 
How many cartridges. were fired. at the Grand 


American is’a question-one of our readers has 


shoved up to me. Elmer advises that 282,380 
birds were trapped, our “Dear Reader” can go 
over the scores and figure the shells by figuring 
how many fellows missed and how many they 
overlooked. I refuse to “dope” it for a “constant 
reader.” But not to overlook the Grand Ameri- 
can. Four men tied for the big prize and every 
one of them like Lochinvar, was from out of 
the west. 


a century. 


getting second, Randall lost his tire chains on 


three whilé Hickman fell down on one more and, 
‘took fourth trophy. Some shooting, all round. each se 


L. B.:Clarke, M. E. Dewire, J. J. Ran-. 
dall and-C. C. Hickman, tied each with 95 out of: 
On the shoot’ off Clarke smashed © 
his twenty straight while Dewire skidded on one,: 


man keyed to the Yale limit and missing only be- 
cause—well the perfect may not always be 
achieved. Four better shooters never tied score 
before, nor for some day will they. It is esti- 
mated that more than 50,000 visitors were in at- 
tendance during the events. 


RECORD TUNA CAUGHT BY MR. 
WERTHEIM. 


Mr. Jacob. Wertheim, President of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. and a member of the Asbury 
Park Fishing Club caught the record Tuna ‘bn 


’ Septernber 24. The fish. weighed 286 ‘pounds, 


was 7 feet 2 inches Jong, 4% feet in girth and 


.took 1. hour and 17 minutes to land, dragging the 
_boat and. its occupant about three miles. 
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WESTY HOGANS TOURNAMENT. 
(By Our Special Correspondent.) 

Atlantic City’s reputation continues to grow. 
If this celebrated resort is ever awarded a prize 
in a popularity contest the Westy Hogans of 
America should have one too, for the Hogans 
and their friends are annually contributing their 
share to making the city the most talked about 
pleasure place in the country, the while adding to 
their own fame. Their annual tournament there 
last week was one of the chief events of the 
summer season just closing. Like its predeces- 
sors the 1915 shoot was the greatest trapshooting 
tournament in the country, barring of course the 
Grand American Handicap. What was perhaps 
the outstanding feature of the tournament was 
the almost perfect manner in which it was con- 
ducted, from the time the first shot was fired on 
Tuesday afternoon until the last target was 
thrown late Saturday afternoon. It is doubtful 
if there was one dissatisfied shooter among the 
large number of contestants. The excellent pro- 
gram drew forth many favorable comments 
and as usual the Westy Hogan trophies the finest 
ever awarded at any tournament made a great 
hit. The weather conditions were all that could 
be desired, although Tuesday and Wednesday 
were distressingly warm days. 


One hundred and sixty-two thousand five hun- 
dred and ten targets were trapped during the 
week. This is the greatest number ever thrown 
at a Westy Hogan tournament, although the 
total entry, 287 was not the largest. That this 
could be accomplished on five sets of traps speaks 
volumes for the expert manner in which the shoot 
was handled and it also shows that the traps 
-operated perfectly. 

The shooting was of a high order and many 
good, not to say remarkable scores were made. 
The most notable performance of the week was 
by Lester German who broke 499 out of the 500 
regular program targets. He had a long run of 
372. High amateur honors went to ‘Woolfolk 
Henderson, last year’s National Amateur cham- 
pion and G. A. H. winner. He finished with the 
highly creditable score of 493 out of 500. F. S. 
Wright, of South Wales, N. Y., was second high 
amateur with 489 and Al. Heil of Allentown, Pa., 
finished third with 485 out of 500. Lim. Worth- 
ington of Baltimore, was second high profes- 
sional. He broke 482 out of 500. J. M. Haw- 
kins and E. H. Storr tied with 481 for third high 
professional average. 


Money-Back Surplus. 


The Squier Money-Back surplus purse amount- 
ed to $1,010.05. This was paid to the 45 high 
amateurs who with their score and the amount 
each won, are: 


W. Henderson 493 $90.00 
F. S. Wright 489 80.00 
Al. Heil 485 65.00 
Ed. Hellyer Jr. 484 65.00 
W. S. Hoon 484 65.00 
R. H. Bruns 483 55.00 
R. A. Hall 480 50.00 
G. V. Dering 479 37.50 
L. W. Colquitt 479 37.50 
F. Billmyer 479 37.50 
Wm. Ridley 479 37-50 
C. H. Newcomb 477 23-35 
C. B, Platt . 477 : 23-35 


FE.’ B. Stephenson 477 23.35 
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Real Bargains 


in Guns 


YOUR TWICE-A-YEAR OPPORTUNITY 
to obtain a good gun or rifle at fractional cost 
from the Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co. 


DOUBLE HAMMERLESS GUNS 





Cost Now 

W. W. Greener—F., .12-30, 7 Ibs....... $135.00 $100.00 
W. & C. Scott—Monte Carlo, .12-30, 7 

NEE care aceceude cars tecenucedeners 160.00 100.00 

fhe ther “agg 7 Ibs. 2 0oz., auto. ej..... 100.00 

Parker—C. 7 -I2-30, 7 lbs. 10 02..... x 75.00 

Toe aan -12-30, 7 lbs. 4 02z....... 60. 35.00 
L. ten: 12-32, 8 tbs, Auto. 

eke 8 DEEN cot cai eunceinss cacdcawenaddid 106.00 75.00 
ron-D. E., 12-32, 7 Ibs. 12 02., 

a St sigs ddanessqaeseaqnencsnaameutiol 152.00 90.00 
Remington—K. E. D., .16-26, 6 Ibs. 12 

MOI, ccccdecaccec«endeudedasate 40.00 30.00 


Claborough—.12-30, 7 Ibs. 4 02Z......... 75.00 35.00 
L. C. Smith—2 E., .12-30, 7 Ibs. 3 


Mi MIO cs idcondccsksatccdisedakeds 00 55.00 
A. H. Fox—D. E., .12-30, 7 Ibs. 10 02z., 

CO dkicahnkeackidciscanandaeheeel 152.00 90.00 
Ww. e Greener—F., .10-28, 8 lbs. .... 160.00 100.00 
W. W. Greener—F. H. 25, .16-24, 6 Ibs., 

auto EE IIE inns cketdcesasdancaadadmies 150.00 

. Greener—Crown, .12-30, 7 Ibs. 

4 bd RM caiisesnucoubadecareered 00 200.00 
W. & C. Scott—Monte Carlo, .12-30, 7 

Ws FE Nr oic ddatedccccancveundedecaey 160.00 65.00 
Francotte—100, .12-30, 7 Ibs. 8 07z..... 100.00 65.00 
American Arms—.10-32, 9 Ibs. 6 02..... 75.00 30.00 
Parker—D. H., .12-30, 7 Ibs. 10 02..... 75.00 50.00 


Parker—G. H., .12-30, 8 Ibs. 4 072..... 60.00 40.00 
Parker—V. H., .16-26, 6 Ibs. 2 0z....... 3-50 28.00 
Parker—G. H., .12-28 6 Ibs. 12 0z.... +++ +2500 
Lefever—E., .20-27, 6 lbs. 4 02z., auto. 

ej DELI Vanes nachusdecencocececdudeuntas 106.00 85.00 
Lefever—B., 

se Tiida addghonghse cake cocewadke teen 

Cc. —* -10-30, 8 Ibs. 10 02z.. 94 45.00 
r ss mith—3, .12-30, 8 lbs. 6 0z., 


As sporting-goods headquarters for 
New England we accumulate hun- 
dreds of used guns taken in exchange 
and many that are slightly shop- 


worn. 


Every six months we must 


clear out this stock by radical price 


reductions. 


Included are some very fine high- 
powered sporting rifles and made- 
to-order trap guns of exceptional 


quality. 
fully. 
splendid condition. 


DOUBLE HAMMER GUNS 


Cost 
Remington—.10-30, 9 Ibs. 10 07z.......... 24.00 
W. & C. Scott—.12-30, 8 Ibs. 4 07z..... 160.00 
Parker—.12-30, 7 Ibs. 10 0z. ............ 65.00 
Webley—.12-30, 7 Ibs. a Ee desanaedad 300.00 


IFLES. 

aaa °86—.45-70 D., fancy, 22 

bs ma 
Winchester % ie i DD, 4 26, *. 
ees ei Menace Ce a ee 
Winchester "6570" Ss. "pty ti 3 
kt 2 Me ee 28.00 
Winchester the? 3856, &% FF, @ ra, 


Winchester *10—.401 72 
Winchester "95—.30 VU. S., 
Winchester "95—.35 ey a 

Winchester "95—.405 eh ons 
Winchester "95—.30 Uv. S., 8. F., 28 rd. 300 
— ’95—.303 British, S. F. 


Winchester ’95—.38-72 S. F., 26 rd..... 24.00 
Winchester st S., "03, S. F, 


Winchester "95—35 2 20 ccc 24.00 
Winchester ’ - T. D hi 
oct, fall 94—.32-40 » 2% rd., 


9. 

octane 799—.303 S. F., ‘eee 20 rd... 105.00 

—_— "99—.30-30 T. "D., full weight, - 
ae. Se tae ee esetans 
age ght, 20 rd., P. G. aby 
Sava e ’99—.22 " ty 2 Dy oe 

NTO SOG oo cacencccnccadaasesdoud 28.50 

Savage ’99—.25-35 T. D., 22 rd. ...... 25.00 


r 25.00 
Savage 799—.30-30 S. F., 26 rd. oct... 21.00 
a or a a ee ee 21.00 
Remington—1 35 T. D., 23 #4..... 2360 
Remington Au |A, .25-35 T. D., 22 fa 27.50 


Look over the list care- 
Every gun has been put in 


$16.00 
30.00 


45-00 


$25.00 


20.06 


* 20.00 


20.00 
10.00 


18.00 
15.00 


21.00 


Every gun is guaranteed 


Tener rise” ibe se ery oc 60.00 Marlin ’93—.25-36 T. D., 26 rd., 
ca—7, .12- a We OR I os srbwacacscdnacadacacndsocautdecsde 
nae Sa ewe en eet ad ‘ae ss ce 260.00 100.00 Marlin * ’93—.30-30 T. D., 26 rd., full aad 
e on— ea S Tae, es ce cntataceriusscaaduindsteanacecons 19. 
GUO, ooin< ccsnceesucaccaucacasaacaqane’ 40.00 30.00 Marlin * ’93—.38-55 S. F., 26 rd., % a 
Lefever—G., .12-28, ‘7 Ibs. 8 07......... 42.75 30.00 Remington Auto—.25-35 T. D., 22 e 
Htheca=s S. - aes ite, 8 ed 22.50 16.00 aw taeda: 3 shagdodwwdied — 125.00 
aker-Ba a—Leader, .10-30, 4 
8 oz. ee eee amar argo 18.00 Krag Carbine—30 U. S oe — 
Please give second and third choice in case the first gun ordered may have been sold when cae 
Pega ieememntend et hein oo OAT al naka @ Bale Ces et 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


“EVERYTHING FOR SPORT” 


DEPT. N, BOSTON, MASS. 
B. D. Coburn 476 10.00 
F. Sidebotham 476 10.00 
J. I. Chipley 476 10.00 
G. W. Fish 476 10.00 
Walter Behm 476 10.00 
C. S. Strause 476 10.00 
Jay Clark Jr. 474 10.00 
C. M. Powers 474 10.00 
J. S. Young A74 10.00 
H. B. Shoop ae 10.00 
E. N. Gillespie 473.. _ 10.00 
W. M. Foord 472 10.00 
E. L. Wilson 472° ig, _, .. 10,00 
W. D. Applegate ee aa 10.00 
R. D. Morgan ax” _ 10.00 
B. Teats 471 . 10.00 


A. B. Richardson 470 
W. E. Corfield 470 
J. G. Martin 469 
D. F. McMahon 469 
J. F. Minnick 469 
F. M. Roseberry 469 
F. A. Godcharles 468 
W..H. Cochrane 467 
G. A. Bender 466 
H. S. Sindle 466 
L. R. Beauchamp 405 
F. C. Koch ‘ 464 
M. B. Stewart 464 
' J. Griffith 464 
“ W.'B. Severn 464 
Geo. Cochran 464 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
™.00 


ict eto cutie ila ei et etl ASA Rt Cte NE Re OE IT TA soa hePs 


phase tig i sana ahi as er ae 0 


aca datasets ica 


acenalnlineaeinaeintn inns at 
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DOUBLE BARREL PARKER GUN 


At the Indian Tournament, npees, June 29-July 2, S. A. Huntley won high general average 
‘0 e 


and amateur average, 491 x 500. Wool 


Fred Gilbert won second professional average, 481 x 
All of these gentlemen were shooting DOUBLE BARREL PARKER GUNS. 


475 X 500. 


mderson second, 488 x 500. 


500; Arthur kullam third professional average, 


“Pacific Coast Handicap, San Diego, Cal., July 8th to the 15th, four Parker DOUBLE Barrel Guns 
tied for first place. Guy Holohan won high general average at single targets; Foster Couts and Tony 
Prior won high average at double targets. These gentlemen all shot 34 in. DOUBLE Barrel Parker 


guns.” 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALES ROOMS, 32 WARREN STREET 


Trophy Winners. 

The Westy Hogan Amateur Championship 
Single Targets First Prize—Continental Hotel 
trophy to Henry Powers , score 98 out of 100, 20 
in. shoot-off. Second Prize—Westy Hogan Dia- 
mond Watch Fob to Woolfolk Henderson, score 
98 out of 100, 19 in. shoot-off. 

Third to twelfth prizes—Westy Hogan gold 
watch fobs to Ed. H. Hellyer, score 98 out of 100, 
17 in. shoot-off, W. M. Foord, 97 out of 100, 
C. B. Platt, 97 out of 100, W. S. Hoon, 97 out 
of 100, F. S. Wright, 97 out of 100, F. Sidebot- 
ham 97 out of 100; R. D. Morgan 97 out of 100; 
Roy Bruns, 96 out of 100; M. L. Wise, 96 out of 
100. 

The Westy Hogan Special (88 per cent. race)— 
$100.00 added to this event by the Westy Hogans. 

First Prize—Wiltshire Hotel trophy to George 
J. Tuckett, score 95 ovt of 100. 

Second to twelfth prizes—Westy Hogan gold 
watch fobs to D. H. Wagner, scute 93; L. J. 
Reiger, 93; R. Young, 93; H. B. Cook, 93,; D. E. 
Peck, 92; S. S. Hoffman, 91; W. E. Pritchard, 
00; T. F. Martin, 89; J. B. Fontaine, 89; J. 
Ebberts, 89; H. S. Crawford, 80. 

High Amateur Average. 
Schlitz Hotel trophy to Woolfolk Henderson, 


- score 493 out of 500. 


The Bull Durham Handicap. 

First Prize—Bull Durham Loving Cup, Do- 
nated by George L. Lyon of Durham, N. C., won 
by C. D. Coburn, score 96 out of 100, from 20 
yards. 

Second Prize—Westy Hogan Gold Watch to H. 
B. Shoop, score 94 out of 100, from 19 yards. 

Third Prize—Westy Hogan Sterling Silver 
Watch fob to J. A. Depew, score 93 out of 100, 
from 16 yards. 

Fourth Prize—Westy Hogan Sterling Silver 
Watch fob to L. W. Poffenberger, score 92 out 
of 100, from 19 yards. 

Fifth Prize—Westy Hogan Sterling Silver 
Watch fob to F. C. Koch, score 91 out of 100, 
from 20 yards. d 





In the Bull Durham Handicap, The Westy 
Hogan’s donated a prize to each of the high 
amateurs according to their distance handicap. 
The 16 yard prize was won by John McKean, 
score QI out of 100; 17 yards by J. L. Wright, 
score 90 out of 100; 18 yards E. G. Ford, score 
90; 19 yards F. M. Ziegler, score 91; 20 yard, 
E. H. Gillespie, score 89; 21 yard, George Fish, 
score 89; 22 yard, F. S. Wright score 91. 

State Team Race. 

The state five-man team race was won by the 
New York team with a score of 483 out of 500. 
Five Westy Hogan Diamond Scarf Pins went to 
George Fish, score 94 out of 100; F. J. Wright, 
98 out of 100; W. E. Corfield, 97 out of 100; F. 
B. Stephenson, 98 out of 100; D. S. McMahon, 
06 out of roo. 

Atlantic City Cup. 

The Atlantic City and $50 in gold donated by 
Harry B. Cook of Atlantic City, was won by 
F. S. Wright. This gives Mr. Wright two legs 
on the cup and if he wins it again he will become 
the permanent possessor of it. ‘William Wolsten- 
croft tied Wright for a win on the cup. They 
each broke 148 targets, but Mr. Wright broke 20 
in the shoot-off to Mr. Wolstencroft’s 10. 

The race for the five special trophies. for high 
scores on each trap was again one of the pleas- 
ing features of the tournament. 

The trap 1 trophy donated by John Philip 


Sousa, was won by Woolfolk Henderson with a 


perfect score of 100. 

Al Heil and J. C. Griffith tied at 99 for the 
B. M. Shanley, trap 2 trophy and Mr. Heil won 
it in the shoot-off 19 to 18. 

Bruns, Gillespie and Wright tied for the trophy 
donated by Mr. David T. Leahy for trap 3 at 
08 each and Mr. Wright won it by breaking 20 
in the shoot-off. 

William Ridley with 100 won the trophy do- 
nated by Mr. H. W. Smith for trap 4. 

Roy Bruns won the trap 5 trophy donated by 
the Westy Hogans. 


Considerable interest again centered in the . 


Bear trap and it was liberally patronized all 
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week. Six straight scores of ten were made, 
three by A. H. ‘Winkler, two by A. B. Richardson 
and one by William Ridley. In the shoot-off for 
the Stevens trophy a pump gun donated by the 
Stevens Arms Company Richardson won. 


Al. Heil won the first leg on the DuPont target 
trophy 18-yard mark championship and the ac- 
cumulation purse. His score was 97 out of 100. 

Lead for fourth day—Westy Hogan Special, 
Bull Durham and etc. 

Additional interest was lend to the attractive 
program of the last day when a splendid race 
of 50 doubles was arranged. E. H. Gillespie, of 
Freeport, Pa., donated $50 to be added to the 
purse. There were 21 entries and Woolfolk 
Henderson won the match with a score of 86 
out of 100. 





BRIEF REVIEWS OF THE SHOOTS OF 
OF THE MONTH. 





Millinocket Gun Club. 
At the Beginners Shoot on August zoth, held by the 
Millinocket Gun Club Judge Geo. W. Stearns carried 
off the Du Pont Trophy breaking 17 out of 25 targets. 


Cumberland Gun Club. 


The Cumberland Gun Club of Cumberland, Md., held 
a shoot on August 25th. The program called for 10 
events of 15 targets each. Out of the_ possible 150 R. 
Gerstell broke 137 taking. first place; F. Rasebery was 
second with 134 and L. H. Fauk and F. R. Darby tied 
for third with 133. High professional was T. H. Fox 


with 145. 


Blytheville Gun Club. 

At the two day shoot of the Blytheville Gun Club 
at Blytheville, Ark., held August 25th and 26th the 
program called for 200 birds each day. High amateur 
was H. N. Bellinger with a score of ae, second, F. 
Shauver 379; third, J. R. Tansill 378. . R. Crosby 
was high professional with 392. 


Sioux Falls Gun Club. 


On August 25th and 26th the two days’ shoot of the 
Sioux Falls Gon Club at Sioux Falls, S. D., called 
for a total number of 300 birds shot at. The high 
amateur score was made by Herbert Abbott with a 
total of , H. G. Taylor, second, 291, and E. T. 
Meyers, third, 290. High professional was J. E. 


Dickey 292. 


Nora Springs Gun Club. 

At the shoot held on August 26th at the Nora Springs 
Gun Club at Nora Springs, Iowa, the program called 
for 150 targets. High amateur was H. G. orgy with 
score of 144, second, Chas. Hummell and U. C. Harris, 
tied with 142; third, C. E. Lampright, 141. High pro- 
fessional was Rush Razee with 148. 


Hunters Club. 

On August 28th at the Tournament of_the Hunters 
Club of Syracuse, 150 birds were shot at. H. J. Pender- 
gast was high man with score of 141, A, E. Conley 
second, with 1585 W. E. Corfield, third, with 137. Nea 
Apgar was high professional with 143. 


Fonda Gun Club. 

The Secretary of the Fonda Gun Club of Fonda 
Iewa, sends the following report of the shoot held 
Avgust 31st. Out of 200 birds shot at Roy A. Erick- 
son was first with a_ score of 191, Hq. Tolen, sec- 
ond, with 190, an H. Hinshaw, third, with 186. 
Geo. W. Maxwell with 192 carried off the professional 


honors. 


Dwight Gun Club. 

On Spun 2nd at the shoot of the Dwight Gun 
Club of Dwight, Ill., out of 150 targets shot at the fol- 
lowing remarkable scores were turned in: F. A 
Graper-with one miss was first with a score of 149M 
Knissel was second with 148 and E. K. Crothers, third 
with 147. Of the professionals Bart Lewis and H. W. 
Cadwallader tied for place with scores of 147. Mr. 
Graper made the high run of 143. 


Tipton Gun Club. 
The Tipton Gun Club of Tipton, Ind., reports the 
following results from the shoot held on eptember 
: 105 targets shot at; darkness a the shoot 
at the seventh event. High amateur G. C. Weaver 
103, second, B. Erlich 102; third, W. N. Wise tor. 
High professional was F. K. Eastman with score of 101. 


Great Island Gun Club. 

The Labor Day tournament of the Great Island Gun 
Club of Fall River, Mass., was even more successful 
than in previous years. Money prizes of six dollars 
for first place and four dollars for second places were 
given in each of the classes. Each event was in the 
125 target class which was the big event of the day. 
James McArdle of Lakewood, ex amateur champion 


. 
° 
> 











of England was high man with a score of 95, second 
was W. . Stanton of Providence with 91. inners 
in the other classes were _as follows: 2 

Class 2, R. Dewick and W. J. Weaver tied for first, 

. won by Dewick in_shoot-off; second, Rainer, 88. 
Clase 3 -W. Dring and Hammond tied for first, 8s, 
won by Dring in shoot-off; second, George Eggers, 84. 
Class 4, W. Sccces te, A. Menard and Tallman tied 
for first, 78, won om Tallman in_ shoot-off; second, 
Barker, C. Letendre and Williams tied for second, 74, 
won by Williams in shoot-off. Class 5, first, Mott, 70; 
second, J. Audette, 60. 


Gate City Gun Club. _ 

The Tournament Shoot of the Gate City Gun Club 
at Atlanta, Ga., was held on September 6th. Of the 
amateurs the high shot was J. B. Barrett breakin 
191 out of a possible 200, Jno. Chafee and Geo. Col- 
lins tied for second with 190, A. F, McKissick was 
third with score of 186. High professional was Walter 


Huff with 194. 





Ogdensburg Shooting Ass’n. . 

The Labor Day Shoot of the Ogdensburg Shooting 
Association was called for ten events of 15 targets 
each. Out of the 150 shot at J. C. Howland was first 
with 147. L. Brissont and H. J, Pendergast tied for 
second with 139 and W. P. Ee and W. E. Cor- 
field tied for third with 137. Hig professional was 
Sam Glover with score of 146. 


Latona Gun Club. 

At Covington, Ky., on September oth the Latona 
Gun_Club_held a registered shoot. Out of 150 shot 
at R. H. Bruns broke 144, winning first place; H. R. 
Bonser was second with 143 and H. J. Meyers, third 
with 142. Of the participating professionals C. O. 
LeCompte was high with a break of 141. 


Bristol Gun Club. 

The registered shoot of the Bristol Gun Club of 
Bristol, Tenn., held on September 10th, was a de- 
cided success from every a forty-six shooters 
participating. The program called for 200 birds shot 
at. . H. Cochran of Bristol was high over all with 
193 breaks to his credit, C Burks of Knoxville, 
Tn. second with 190 and A. M, Hatcher of Bristol, 
third with 188. Mr. C. E. Goodrich was high profes 
sicnal with 192. The long run of the tournament was 
made by Mr. C. A. Burks with 81. 


Hooper Gun Club. 

The Hooper Gun Club of Hooper, Nebr., held a reg- 
istered shoot on September 8th. The program called 
for 180 birds. The high amateur of the shoot was C. 
L. Waggoner with a score of 144 to his credit. C. 
Morehouse and E. Sasse tied for second with 141 and 
M. Thompson was third with 139. The high profes- 
sional was Ed. O’Brien with a score of 147. 


Youghiogheny Coun Club. 

At McKeesport, Pa., on September 6th, a_ goodl 
number showed up for the 7th shoot of the Y. C. é 
Dr. Heisey was high gun with 7 out of a_possible 
sc, Calhoun followed closely with a 45 and J. W. 
Wilson was third with 43. 

MORE ABOUT THE SAFETY PISTOL. 
By Louis E. Tuzo. 

To be prepared to defned one’s self and country, 
is only manly and patriotic, and, in order to be 
prepared, one must understand the care and 
handling of firearms with safety. Unfortunately, 
a large proportion of our citizens take no interest 
in firearms, many of them largely because they 
are afraid of them, or are afraid to keep them in 
the house with children. 

It would seem then, that the first thing to do 
to get up interest in the shooting game, would be 
to have an arm made for home protection; that 
would be absolutely safe. What is needed is a 
revolver for home protection and target practice, 
of attractive lines, the handle or grip so shaped 
that it will fit the hand, or, could be easily 
altered to do so (by the owner.) 

It should have an automatic safety that would 
protect the cartridge. The safety release lever 
or button of which could be easily removed, as 
is the switch key on an automobile. This would 
permit the owner to keep his revolver loaded all 
the time for home protection; the release key 
could be removed from the arm every morning 
and put in his pocket or elsewhere,: then if his 
children should find the arm during the day, play 
with it, and get action by pulling the trigger 
and having the hammer fall, no harm would re- 
sult. When desiring target practice all he would 
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The FRANK LAWRENCE Grass Suits 


Use no other! Beware of useless imitations ! 
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Grass Suits for Wild Goose, Duc 


And All Kinds of Shore Bird Shooting 
They are made of long, tough marsh grass, in Cape Coats with Hood. Weigh less than 


four pounds. 


Are convenient to wear and shoot from. Make good Waterproofs in rainy 


weather. Are easily packed and carried and are the most perfect portable Blind that can 
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Sold by all Jobbers in Sporting Goods. 


Dealers write for discount. 


Electros for Catalogues furnished. 


FRANK LAWRENCE, 384 Third St, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 








have to do would be, to insert the safety release 
lever—move it when he gets to the firing 
line as is now done in many automatic 
pistols, and he is ready to fire. The rear sight 
should be movable and centre of bore scored on 
top of frame and base of sight. 


This would allow the many men of inquisitive 
and experimental turn of mind to make and put 
of their own wind-gauge and elevating sight or 
get one from the manufacturers of sights—when 
a man gets to experimenting he has gotten up 
interest, not only in himself but also in his 
friends, thus the game is boosted. A. friend of 
mine owns nearly 30 arms not one of which is 
now as it came from the factory. This man has 
a number of friends and they have all heard of 
his experiments and have made experiments 
too and told their friends. So, has not 
this one man done a lot toward boost- 
ing the game—and if he has—could not the 
manufacturers do 100 per cent, more boosting by 
furnishing arms such as are needed by those not 
now interested in the game. 

Judging by the unexpected and vast number 
or replies received from “Constructive Criticism” 
in the September issue, it would appear that “the 
little things in life’ do count with lawyers, 
architects, army and navy officers, hunters, busi- 
ness men and shooters. Strange as it may seem 
manufacturers’ lack of interest is interesting 
particularly because many articles have appeared 
recently in regard to the safety of pistols, re- 
volvers, rifles and guns, also the safe handling 
of them. It would appear that they either admit 
the claim, by ignoring it, or do not care to deny 
it, or, do not take interest enough in their own 
products to read articles in magazines devoted 
to their interest—of all the replies to the article, 
but two agree with it and these two in one 
particular only. One—a shooter of considerable 
experience says he, personally does not want a 
safety on any pistol he shoots, but he admits 
that as made they are not safe. He forgot that the 


articles stated that pistols and revolvers as made 


were safe for the man who knows about arms 
and is careful in handling them—further that the 
article was written for the benefit and in the 
interest of the novice and householder—to 
awaken in him an interest in the shooting game 
and make him an asset of his country in that he 
would be in a measure prepared. 

The second—a lawyer and an experienced 
hunter says that accustomed as he has been for 
many years not to point or practice aiming, 
sighting or trigger squeeze with a loaded arm, 
he is not so sure he would care to, or have any 
one do so, near him. But, he says, he would 
soon overcome that feeling—after such an arm 
had been proved safe. A-friend of mine, a lawyer 
who lived in a hold-up country a while ago pur- 
chased a pistol for self defense. He was not 
interested in firearms at all and what did he buy 
—a cheap 32-calibre revolver with a 2 inch bar- 
rel. When asked if he expected to hit any- 
thing with it he said, he did not want to 
hurt anyone but he thought if held up, he could 
fire it and scare the hold-up man away—are 
hold-up men so easily scared or are they usually 
prepared to take care of themselves. If we had 
arms that were safe for the novice and house- 
holder and more publicity given to target shoot- 
ing could not many more rifle and pistol clubs 
be organized and interest grow so that our pistol 
laws would be made for the benefit of the re- 
spectable citizen and against the thug and black 
leg—would not the majority of voters, if inter- 
ested in the shooting game compel such legis- 
lation ? 


CORRECTION. 

In printing in the August number a half tone 
illustration of a hunting dog with a rabbit in its 
mouth, Forest and Stream unintentionally omitted 
the line, “Copyright, Photographische Gesell- 
schaft,” and “By Permission of the Berlin Photo- 
graphic Co., New York.” Credit should have 
been given in the first instance, but in making 
up the paper the two lines were omitted. 
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ELECTION OF A. C. A. OFFICERS AND 
OTHER NOTES. 

At the last meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the American Canoe Association held on Sugar 
Island under the Constitutional provision, it 
was the turn of the Northern Division to take 
the Commodore and the Camp for 1916. Vice- 
Commodore John MacKay of the Northern Divi- 
sion was in line and his popularity and efficiency 
made him candidate for a selection. Conditions 
of so stupendous a character facing our members 
in the Northern Division made Mr. McKay hesi- 
tate in acccepting the proffer of election as Com- 
modore and the Division surrendered its right to 
hold the Meet and the Commodoreship in 1916. 

In accordance therewith and owing to the most 
excellent record made by Commodore C. Arthur 
Spaulding, the Executive Committee unanimously 
re-elected him for a second term, which most 
unusual honor, he was good enough to accept and 
we are assured not only a successful Meet of the 
General Association in 1916, but also that the 
several Divisions will be strengthened and the 
whole membership will be benefited by the unsel- 
fish and efficient work of Commodore Spaulding 
another year. 

The attention of the Board of Governors at 
their meeting held before the Executive Commit- 
tee meeting, and the Executive Committee was 
called to the present provision of the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws as regards the holding 
of the Annual A. C. A. General Camp and the 
provision in relation to the distribution of the gen- 
eral funds for General and Division purposes. 

You will remember that Section IV of Chapter 
1 of the By-Laws provides that 60% of all money 
received by the treasurer shall be applied to the 
Division and 40% to the A. C. A. treasury each 
year, except that when the Division holds the 
A. C. A. Camp it shall contribute its entire re- 
ceipts for that year. This year, the Commodore 
was elected and the Meet was held by the Cen- 
tral Division. Next year the Commodore will 
come from the membership at large, although he 
actually lives in the Central Division and no Di- 
vision will hold the Meet as the Northern Divi- 
sion did not feel that they would be able to do 
so. 


The condition of affairs presents rather an 


anomalous emergency, for while Commodore 
Spaulding had the entire receipts of the Central 
Division, or about $350.00 to run his 1915 Meet, 
there is no provision in our By-Laws or Con- 
stitution whereby he will have any funds to run 
the 1916 Meet. It was presented to the Executive 
Committee that some provision sould be made 
in the Constitution and By-Laws to meet such an 
emergency so that all of the membrrs of the as- 
sociation would be benefited. Th> attention of 
the Executive Committee was also -called to the 
operation of this same Section IV of Chapter 1, as 
at present constituted which provides the Divi- 
sion from which the Commodore shall be selected 
shall carry the Meet and tht the whole of the 
receipts of that Division shal‘ be given that year 


for this purpose. This rule acts in a very uneven 
way and na‘es ‘t almost impossible for a Com- 
rrodcre ccming from one of the smaller Divi- 
sicns to adequa ely conduct the General Meet for 
that year. 

For irs:ance, under the present rule, the Atlan- 
tic Division for four years gives to the Associa- 
tion 49% of its yearly income. The total last 
year was $561.00, consequently 40%, would be 
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224.00. On the fifth year the Atlantic Division 
would give 100% or $561.00, and four years at 
40%, namely, $224.40, would equal $897.60, so the 
Atlantic Division would contribute to the Associ- 
ation $1,458.60 in five years. 

Under the plan which we are now proposing, 
which will give the Association 50%, instead of 
40% of the gross receipts each year, the Atlantic 
Division would contribute each year for five years, 
$280.50, a total of $1,402.50. You see this would 
be $56.10 less contributed by the Division to the 
A. C. A. than at present. 

The Northern Division’s total receipts for last 
year was $49.00. Under the present rule if this 
were the average amount received by the Divi- 
sion, 40% would be $19.60 each year, or for four 
years, $78.40, and every five years they would 
pay the whole amount, $49.00, which for five 
years would total, $127.40. Under the new plan 
suggested, that is by giving 50% of the gross 
receipts each year to the Association, the 50% 
each year would be $24.50, which would total in 
five years, $122.50, or $4.90 less than is given un- 
der the present rule. . 

It is proposed therefore that Section IV of 
Chapter 1, of the By-Laws be amended by strik- 
ing out the word “sixty” in the second line of this 
Section, and substituting therefore the word 
“fifty.” By striking the word “forty” in the 
third line and substituting there the word “fifty,” 
and striking all the remainder of the line after 
the word “treasury.” Also by striking out all 
the fourth, fifth and sixth lines. Also by putting 
a capital “T” at the word “the” in the beginning 
of the seventh line and by striking out the word 
“other” after the word “from” in the seventh 
line. 

The new section will then read as follows: 

Section IV. Division of fees and dues.—The 
entrance fees and dues shall be received by the 
treasurer, fifty per cent. for the Division and 
fifty per cent. for the A. C. A. treasury. The 
percentage due the Association from Divisions 
shall be figured on the total of all dues and en- 
trance fees received during the year. 

If this should meet the approval of the mem- 
bership of the Association, then it would be nec- 
essary to further amend the By-Laws in Chapter 
III by striking out in the third line all of the 
words after the word “Division” and continuing 
the rest of that Chapter as it at present stands. 

I am sending this communication to you so 
that if it meets your approval in its present shape 
you also will sign the same and it then can be 
published “in one of the official organs,” in ac- 
cordance with Chapter XIII with a notice that 
this amendment to the By-Laws will be intro- 
duced at the next meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee for action. Rosert J. WIEKEN. 

To the Members of the American Canoe As- 
sociation. 

. In accordance with the above communication, 
addressed to H. Lansing Quick, President of the 


Board of Governors of the American Canoe As- 





sociation, also in accordance with the approval 
of the Executive Committee as expressed at their 
meeting in August, 1915, also as provided by 
Chapter XIII of the By-Laws, we give notice 
herewith that the above suggested amendments 
will be proposed at the next meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American Canoe As- 
sociation. 
Rosert J, WIEKEN. 
A. C.. Aa. 
H. Lansine Quick. 
A. C. A. No. 1217. 


PROPOSED CHANGE OF BOUNDARIES. 
September 4, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

It has been proposed that the boundaries of the 
Atlantic Division be changed as follows: 

The middle Atlantic seaboard and its leading 
rivers, including the Lower Hudson, Delaware, 
Susquehanna and Potomac, or the watershed of 
the eastern Alleghanies. Beginning at the ex- 
treme eastern end of Long Island, thence running 
westerly through Long Island Sound to the south- 
westerly corner of the State of Connecticut; 
thence in a general northerly direction, along the 
boundary line of the State of Connecticut to the 
point where the northerly line of Dutchess 
County, in the State of New York, intersects the 
Connecticut boundary line; thence westerly across 
the Hudson River at Saugerties; thence westerly 
following the northern boundary line of Ulster 
Count, N. Y.; thence southerly on the western 
boundaries of Ulster and Orange Counties, N. Y., 
to Port Jervis; thence southwesterly, through 
Mauch Chunk and Harrisburg, and along the 
central chain of the Alleghany mountains to the 
valley of the James River at Lynchburg, Virginia ; 
thence following the valley of the James River to 
Chesapeake bay, which will include all rivers 
emptying into the bay; thence along the Atlantic 
Coast to the place of beginning. 

This change has been deemed advisable owing 
to the fact that there are quite a number of 
canoeists in the territory which it is proposed to 
annex who can be more readily taken care of by 
the Atlantic Division than the Central Division 
under whose jurisdiction they now come. There 
are a good many canoeists in this territory that 
have never heard of our Association, and as it is 
so accessible to the Atlantic Division there is no 
reason why we should not be able to bring some 
of them into the fold. 

EpMuUND VoM STEEG, JR. 


A. C. A. MEMBERSHIP. 
New Members Proposed. 

Atlantic Division:—Lansing Mott Quick, 207 
Woodworth Ave., Yonkers, N. Y., by H. Lansing 
Quick; Deacon T. McCaulley, 5010 Newhall St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., by Earle F. Kerber; Ed. Lin- 
denbaum, 30 No. 1oth Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
by F. R. Schroeder; Henry Edgecumbe, 2787 
Boulevard, Jersey City, N. J., by Edmund vom 
Steeg. 

Central Division:—J. B. Rogers, Box 482, 
Schenectady, N. Y., by R. E. Rugen. 

Eastern Division :—Earl Dean Linnell, Box 166, 
Palmer, Mass., by S. B. Burnham. 

Northern Division:—William A. Richardson, 
Peterborough, Ont., Can., Frank H. Dobbin, 622 
George St., Peterborough, Ont. Can., both by 
C. A. Spaulding. 

Western Division:—Oscar Keller, 823 Harris 
Trust Building, Chicago, Ill, by Robert F. Aber- 
crombie. 
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Ashaway Line & Twine Co., 
Ashaway, R.1. 
Gentlemen: 
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As Others See Us 





As you are aware, we have for a number of years, 
fiandled various lines of your mantifacture, and we wish at 
this time to comment on the satisfaction which has aieags 
attended, particularly your ‘original cuttyhunk. 

We have handled it many years, usually under 
special labels, with unfailing satisfaction, We have found it 
absolutely reliable, never varying perceptibly in tensile strength 
from year to years This fact nee Leck uote, and so impressed — 
some of our most discriminating customers that they insist on their 
special] labeled ee boing, wate by your Company, and they | wseally 


We ascribe their insistence in this natter to the 
scrupulous care you exercise in selecting and using aniy a unifond 
grade of high test fire, and. ‘to the scientific manner in which 

- these strands. are twisted together, with just enough, elasticity 5 
to admit of the: contraction, which is bound to, oceur ‘dn actual use, 
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PHENOMENAL CHANNEL BASS FISHING. 
Asbury Park, N. J., Sept. 27, 1915. 

A phenomenal run of channel bass ranging 
from 20 to 40 pounds each have been taken surf 
fishing at Deal Beach, near Asbury Park, N. J. 
These fish in making their fall run have never 
been taken in this section before, as it is cus- 
tomary for members of the Asbury Park Fishing 
Club to maké an annual outing in quest of 
them to Barnegat City, Seaside Park, Beach 
Haven and Corson’s Inlet, which resorts are 
quite a distance southward of Asbury Park. 

All told about 30 fish were taken, the largest 
about 38 pounds by Henry C. Rydell and Harry 
W. Metz, caught seven, the greatest number. 

These fish are very gamy and afford great 
sport for surf anglers. 

Hartie I. Puiiuirs. 


The National Forests turned into the United 
States Treasury in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1915, nearly $2,500,000, an increase of more than 
$40,000 over the receipts of the previous year. 
The timber sales amounted to $1,164,000, about 
$79,000 less than those of the previous fiscal year, 
but the gain was made possible by large revenues 
from other sources. The grazing receipts, which 
totaled $1,125,000, increased $127,000 over last 
year, and the water power receipts, which 
amounted to not quite $090,000, showed an in- 
crease of nearly $42,000. 


The first moose head of the season has arrived 
in Montreal. It was a fine specimen of the ant- 
lered monarch of the Canadian woods, the im- 
mense antlers having a spread of from forty-five 
tc fifty inches. 
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ARE MOST THEORIES OF GAME 
PRESERVATION WRONG? 


(Continued from page 611.) 


If the law would only allow us, they say, to go 
into every old maid’s back yard and shoot her 
cat we would have plenty of game. Yes, my 
boys, but how about the rats that live right be- 
side the birds’ nests. Nature is a balance. Re- 
member that. 


All the wild, native, natural life we have or 
had when this country was discovered by Euro- 
peans, had been built up here by itself by a 
process of evolution, natural selection and sur- 
vival of the fittest through hundreds of thou- 
sands or millions of years. No one part of it ex- 
terminated the rest. It was all balanced and 
perfect as we found it. They all,—plants, ani- 
mals, birds, insects,—lived on each other and by 
each other, without extermination and they of- 
fered a richness and fertility unequalled in the 
world. We have been living on it so prosper- 
ously and powerfully ever since, that up to te 
day we have not needed a large standing army to 
protect us. 

What, according to government investigation 
and statistics, is the greatest destruction of 
money values wrought to-day? It is done by 
insects; billions of dollars worth every year. 
The colonists and early settlers were not trou- 
bled in this way. They raised abundant har- 
vests with ease as they spread out over the fer- 
tile lands and luxuriated in the wonderful bal- 
ance of nature they had found. When did the 
trouble with insects begin? Recently; after we 
had upset that balance of nature. It was not 
only that injurious native insects got ahead, 
but new ones that our depleted birds could not 
handle came in from foreign countries. The 
potato bug that has to be guarded against by 
large expenditure, the boll weevil that has put 
out of cultivation whole districts of cotton land, 
the chestnut blight, that is sweeping off all the 
chestnut forests, the scale, the brown moth, the 
fire blight, and diseases in the orchards, are all 
terribly destructive of our wealth and also com- 
pel us to a most expensive outlay for protection, 
which in many cases, is of little or no avail. 

Many of us well remember when northern 
sportsmen began going in such numbers to the 
Carolinas for the quail shooting soon after the 
Civil War, and how easy it was to find a dis- 
trict swarming with quail. I was not among 
the first rush. I came in a little later; but the 
sights I saw of the abundance of this game 
can not now be duplicated anywhere in the 
United States. You have to go to Mexico to 
find them; and Mexico, I understand, is full of 
hawks and vermin. But I am concerned at 
present with the Carolinas and the abundance 
of game of every sort we found there along 
with an equal abundance of its supposed enemies. 
Hawks and particularly the Blue Darter were 
very numerous. I have been going there ever 
since to many parts of the country, have seen 
the hawks and vermin reduced to almost noth- 
ing compared to their former abundance, but 
the quail instead of being helped have steadily 
diminished until instead of being able to enjoy 
good sport almost anywhere, you now must 
join a preserve at considerable expense and 
shoot on land posted in your own favor, with 
not as good sport as you had in the days of the 

. vermin. 
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What was it that destroyed that great abun- 
dance of game? Simply man; human beings. 
They are the great enemy of quail and all other 
game; the only real enemy it has. When we 
found that great abundance of game in the 
south after the Civil War, it had been there in 
that abundance for hundreds and thousands of 
years along with the hawks and vermin. They 
had all grown up, developed and flourished to- 
gether as the survival of the fittest, in the bal- 
ance of nature. If hawks and vermin are de- 
structive to game and song birds, why was there 
such a vast abundance of both here when the 
country was first settled by white men? Accord- 
ing to the bounty theory there should have been 
no game or song birds at all here when the 
country was discovered, because the vermin had 
been having such a chance at them for innumer- 
able thousands of years. 


I have talked with some people who thought 
that the game must have increased in the south 
during the Civil War because such a large pro- 
portion of the male population was in the Con- 
federate armies, and that it increased for some 
years after the war because conditions still re- 
mained disturbed, and fields grew up in thick- 
ets and weeds. If that is true it shows that 
game, provided man is removed, will increase 
to the saturation point in spite of hawks and 
vermin. 


We all know what happened to the game in 
the south a few years after the Civil War was 
over. Man got fully to work. ‘It was not only 
the sportsmen. They would not have had such 
a great effect. But the netter, the trapper, the 
market-shooter, kept swinging through the coun- 
try season after season and shipping the dead 
game for sale everywhere, to all cities small 
and great. The native country residents sud- 
denly discovered that increasing railroad facili- 
ties had made game as valuable as beef and 
mutton and rather more valuable than poultry. 
When I first began going south, eggs in the 
rural districts were ten cents a dozen, and a 
chicken, large or small, could be bought for 
twenty-five cents. If it were not for the laws 
of the last ten or fifteen years, checking the 
sale of game and the increase of preserved and 
posted land, there would not now be a feather 
of it left in the south. 


It is well known that it was not at all uncom- 
mon for parties of sportsmen so-called, to go 
to the south and employ native gunners to kill 
quail for them, furnishing them the ammunition 
and paying five cents a bird or some such price, 
so as to have an enormous bag to take back 
north. When a friend and myself, for the first 
time, leased the shooting privilege on a tract 
of land in North Carolina we immediately re- 
ceived a letter from a man offering on very 
reasonable terms to kill the birds for us. The 
letter was the more remarkable, because it as- 
sumed as a matter of course, that we would 
have such a person, and that there was noth- 
ing reprehensible about it. 


For nearly twenty years I have been familiar 
with many of the wild parts of Florida, where 
game and predacious creatures lived side by side, 
equally abundant and there my experience of 
the effects and results has been the same as in 
other places. 


Last autumn I was in a chance out-of-the-way 
corner not a hundred miles from Philadelphia. 






I was delighted to see a pair of eagles and a 
number of hawks. Some of the people were 
complaining that the hawks took chickens; and 
they were vowing vengeance and extermination 
on them. At the same time I found quail sur- 
prisingly abundant for a place so near the great 
centers of population. Myself and a companion 
found without difficulty ten coveys in a day. 


It is many years since I was in England, but 
I can remember the swarming bird and animal 
life I saw there in rural districts without par- 
ticularly trying to look for it. The enormous 
quantity of game and wild life there is almost 
inconceivable to an American, acccustomed to our 
vast stretches of lifeless territory. A few years 
ago the London Field collected statistics from 
its readers of the number of shot cartridges an 
English sportsman would usually use on game 
in a year. The numbers varied from 2,000 to 
10,000. I myself saw rabbits and hares enough 
along English country sides to make me think 
that a person could use several thousand shells 
a year on that game alone; and not seriously 
lessen its numbers. At the same time, I saw 
innumerable hawks and all sorts of predacious 
things. They are very numerous and you hear 
constant complaints from game keepers of their 
depredations, accompanied at the same time with 
the delight and pleasure all sorts of people take 
in watching and studying them. They are fre- 
quently captured and made pets of. 


When they become so very excessive in num- 
bers that the keeper thinks they interfere seri- 
ously with his reputation for keeping up the 
supply of game, he shoots and traps them to 
keep them within limits. In the London Field 
for May 29, 1915, page 952, there was an article 
on “Vermin and Vermin Killing,” discussing 
the importance of not allowing game keepers 
to go too far in destruction. Instances of ex- 
cess were given; and instances of the restora- 
tion of “eagles, falcons, hawks and ravens,” 
which had been too much cut down. “There 
are few of us,” said the article, “who would like 
to see any bird or animal exterminated.” 


That is the proper spirit; and they have plenty 
of wild life which they control by public senti- 
ment as much as by laws; and if birds of prey 
or vermin should become excessively numerous 
in a locality or farm in America, there is no 
reason why farmers or sportsmen should not 
lessen their numbers to bring them within limits. 
But that is a very different thing from offering 
a bounty from the tax fund by the authority of 
the state to every vagabond to go roaming over 
the whole state with guns exterminating crea- 
tures which add greatly to every decent person’s 
enjoyment of nature. About how many coveys 
of quail will be potted on the ground or driven 
into a net by the bounty hunters? Why start 
out such a class of people? 


I do not believe that in any state which, taken 
as a whole, needs to have the hawks, crows, owls 
and vermin lessened all over its territory by a 
bounty offer to vagabondage. Farmers can pro- 
tect their own chickens, as they have done in 
other countries for centuries; and sportsmen can 
protect their own preserves. I never saw a place 
or district in our sadly and increasingly denuded 
country where such lessening was needed. This 
country stands in no need anywhere of any en- 
couragement tending towards the extermination 
of animal life. 














THE RUFFED GROUSE. 

HE woods in the older parts of our country 
T possess scarcely a trait of the primeval 
forest. The oldest tree have a compara- 
tively youthful appearance, and are pigmies in 
girth beside the decaying stumps of their giant 
ancestors. They are not so shagged with moss 
nor so scaled with lichens. The forest floor 
has lost its ancient carpet of ankle-deep moss 
and the intricate maze of fallen trees in every 
stage of decay, and looks clean-swept and bare. 
The tangle of undergrowth is gone, many of the 
species which composed it having quite disap- 
peared, as have many of the animals that flourish- 

ed in the perennial shade of the old woods. 

If in their season one sees and hears more 
birds among their lower interlaced branches, he 
is not likely to catch sight or sound of many of 
the denizens of the old wilderness. No startled 
deer bounds away before him; no bear shuffles 
awkwardly from his feast of mast at one’s ap- 
proach, nor does one’s flesh creep at the howl 
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it was in the old days. On either side of the 
vanishing brown nebula the ancient mossed and 
lichened trunks rear themselves again, above it 
their lofty ramage veils the sky, beneath it lie 
the deep, noiseless cushion of moss, shrubs, and 
plants that the old wood-rangers knew and the 
moose browsed on, and the tangled trunks of 
fallen trees. You almost fancy that you hear the 
long-ago silenced voices of the woods, so vividly 
does this wild spirit for an instant conjure up 
before you a vision of the old wild world whereof 
he is a survival. 

Acquaintance with civilized man has not tamed 
him, but made him the wilder. He deigns to feed 
upon your apple tree buds and buckwheat and 
woodside clover, not as a gift, but a begrudged 
compensation for what you have taken from him, 
and gives you therefore not even the thanks of 
familiarity, and not withstanding his acquaintance 
with generations of your race he will not suffer 
you to come so near to him as he would your 
grandfather. 





Los Angeles Rifle and Revolver Club—Winners of Championship of United States 
With Military Rifle. 


of the gathering wolves or the panther’s scream 
or the rustle of his stealthy footsteps. 

But as you saunter on your devious way you 
may hear a rustle of quick feet in the dry leaves 
before you, and a sharp, insistent cry, a succes- 
sion of short, high-pitched clucks running into 
and again out of a querulous “ker-r-r-r,”—all 
expressing warning as much as alarm. Your ears 
guide your eyes to the exact point from which the 
sounds apparently come, but if they are not keen 
and well trained, they fail to detach any animate 
form from the inanimate dun and gray of dead 
leaves and underbrush. 

With startling suddeness out of the monotony 
of lifeless color in an eddying flutter of dead 
leaves, fanned to erratic flight by his wing-beats 
a ruffed grouse bursts into view in full flight 
with the first strokes of his thundering pinions, 
and you have a brief vision of untamed nature as 


If, when the leaves are falling, and find him in 
your barnyard, garden or outhouse, or on your 
porch do not think he has any intention or asso- 
ciating with you or your plebeian poultry. You can 
only wonder where he found refuge from the 
painted shower when all his world was wooded. 

If he invites your attendance at his drum solo 
it is only to fool you with the sight of an empty 
stage, for you must be as stealthy and keen-eyed 
as a lynx if you see his proud display of dis- 
tended ruff and wide spread of barred tail and 
accelerated beat of wings that mimic thunder, 
or see even the leafy curtain of his stage flutter 
in the wind of his swift exit. 

How the definite recognition of his motionless 
form evades you, so perfectly are his colors 
merged into those of his environment, whether it 
be in the flush greenness of summer, the painted 
hues of autumn or its later faded dun and gray, 
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Try Tests 
These with 


: BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


Write your name and address, and the 
name and address of your ammunition 


dealer along the margin of this advertise- 


ment and send it to us. We will send 
you an order on your dealer for three 
free Black Shells and instructions for 
making three practical She‘! Tests. 


Test the Primer. Prove that the strong, 
voluminous primer and double-size flash 
passage of The Black Shells give quicker 
action. 

Test Penetration and Velocity. Penetra- 
tion is range and killing power. Velocity 
is speed. The more velocity the less “lead” 
you need in aiming. 

Test the Waterproofing. The Black Shells 
are waterproof. Wet weather, dropping 
shells in a leaky boat bottom or exposing 
them to rain, won’t affect their firing or 
the smoothness with which they work and 
eject in pump or automatic. 


Send for the Shells and Test Book 


These tests prove the quality that 
has made the expression ““I want 
some more of The Black Shells” a 
common phrase in the land of sport. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
2359 Trinity Bldg. New York City 
NATIONAL LEAD CoMPANY, General Selling Agents 
Also Joun T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia ; 
UniTeD LEAD Co., New York; SELBY SMELTING & 
LEAD Co., San Francisco, distributors on cavitic Coast 





or in the whiteness of winter. Among one or the 
other he is but a clot of dead leaves, a knot upon 
a branch, the gray stump of a sapling protruding 
from the snow, or covered deep in the unmarked 
whiteness, he bursts from it like a mine exploded 
at your feet, leaving you agape till he has van- 
ished from your sight and your ears have caught 
the last flick of his. wings against the dry 
branches. 

In May, his mate sits on her nest, indistinguish- 
able among the brown leaves and gray branches 
about herself. Later when you surprise her with 
her brood, how conspicuous she makes herself, 
fluttering and staggering along the ground, while 
her callow chicks, old in cunning though so 








The Kompak 
Repair Kit 


is superior to anything else 
of its kind ever introduced. 
Designed and built with that 
idea. Its exceptional quality 
and special features make it 
popular for sale to, or as a 
premium for Householders, 
Motorcyclists, Bicyclists, 
Hunters, Sportsmen, Host- 
lers, Farmers, Campers, etc. 
Sample sent to any well-rated 
concern. 


8 Practical Tools—Hacksaw, 
File, Screw Driver, Jack 
Knife, Leather Punch, Gimlet, 
Cap-Lifter and Can Opener, 
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OMe 


REPAIR KIT 





QUALIT Y— 
First and Last 


A handy, compact, useful 
kit of eight tools with inter- 
changeable handle. Tools are 
medium size—adapted to all 
kinds of work. Each tool 
made of the grade of steel 
best adapted to the particular 
service for which the tool is 
intended. Locking device 
holds tools firmly and auto- 
matically takes up wear. Gen- 
uine leather case, seal grain. 


List this in your catalog. 


Get Our Prices 









Leather Punch 


Actual Size Saw and Handle. 


NAPANOCH KNIFE CO. 


lately their eyes first beheld the world, scattering 
in every direction like a shattered globule of 
quicksilver and magically disappearing where 
there is no apparent hiding-place. 

Did they con the first lesson of safety in the 
dark chamber of the egg, or absorb it with the 
warmth of the brooding breast that gave them 
life? 

Listen, and out of the silence which follows 
the noisy dispersion of the family you will hear 
the low sibilant voice of the mother calling her 
children to her or cautioning them to continued 
hiding, and perhaps you may see her alertly skulk- 
ing among the underbrush still uttering that tender, 
persuasive cry, so faint that the chirp of a cricket 
might overbear it. 

Scatter her brood when the members are half 
grown and almost as strong of wing as herself, 
and you presently hear her softly calling them 
and assuring them of her continued care. 

With many other things that make you aware 
of the changing season, you note the dispersion 
of this wildwood family. Each member is now 
shifting for itself in matter of seeking food, 
safety, pleasure and comfort. 

You will come upon one in the ferny under- 
growth of the lowland woods where he is con- 
sorting with woodcock, frighten another from 
his feast on the fenceside elder-berries, scare one 
in the thick shadows of the evergreens, another 
on the sparsely wooded steep of a rocky hillside. 
and later hear the drum of a young cock 
that the soft Indian summer has fooled into 
‘ springtime love-making, and each has the alert- 
ness that complete self-dependence has enforced. 


Still, you may come upon them gathered in 
social groups, yet each going his own way when 
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flushed. Upon rare occasions you may surprise a 
grand convention of all the grouse of the region 
congregated on the sunny lee of a hillside. 

It is a sight and sound to remember long, 
though for the moment you forget the gun in 
your hands, when by ones, twos and dozens the 


Review of 1915 


HE year 1015 has seen many changes in the 
T game law of the various states. Legisla- 
tive action in this respect has been wide- 
spread over all the country. Not since the year 
I91I has it been necessary for those interested 
to take into consideration the fact that in forty 
states of the Union some changes have been made 
in the statutes protecting game. 
During 1915 a total of two hundred and forty 
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dusky forms burst away up wind, down wind, 
across wind, signalling their departure with vol- 
leys of intermittent and continuous thunder. Not 
many times in your life will you see this, yet if 
but once, you will be thankful that you have not 
outlived all the world’s wilderness. 


Game Legislation 


new game laws were enacted, forty-three states 
holding regular legislative sessions for this pur-- 
pose. Of this number only the laws of Arizona, 
Georgia and Nebraska remain unchanged. Nort’ 
Carolina heads the list with the greatest number 
of new laws in any state; the legislature passing 
sixty-one new game laws while in seven other 
states the number reached ten or more. 





Mcre than 240 new game laws were enacted . 


during 1915—a larger number than in any pre- 
vious year except 1911. Forty-three states held 
regular legislative sessions, and in all of these 
States except Arizona, Georgia, and Nebraska 
some changes were made in the statutes pro- 
tecting game. The largest number of new game 
laws passed in any one State was 61, in North 
Carolina; hut in California, Connecticut, Maine, 
New Jersey Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Wiscon- 
sin the number reached 10 or more. Several 
measures were vetoed, including a general game 
bill in Idaho, the first bill appropriating the hunt- 
ing-license fund in Pennsylvania, a bill pro- 
tecting bears in California, and three sections of 
the game bill in Washington. A n-mber of bills 
were introduced for the purpose of harmonizing 
the State laws on migratory birds with the Fed- 


eral regulations. In at least nine Stetes changes 
were made: which brought the se:sons into sub- 
stantial agreement, viz, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Michigan, New Hampshire, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia; in Illinois the seasons for all mi- 
gratory birds except coot and waterfowl, and in 
Washington for the smaller shore birds, were made 
to conform with the regulations under the Fed- 
eral law. Uniformity was also secured by pro- 
visions in the laws of Connecticut, Maine, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Washington, and Wis- 
consin, prohibiting hunting between sunset and 
sunrise. On the other hand, Delaware adopted a 
resolution opposing the migratory-bird law, and 
Ohio and Rhode Island, which has harmonized 
their seasons in 1914, changed the laws on water- 
fowl this year. 

As a result of the decision of the Supreme 
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Court of the United States on January 19, 1914, 
sustaining the alien hunting law of Pennsylvania, 
legislation prohibiting aliens from hunting or 
owning shotguns or rifles were enacted in at least 
four States—Massachusetts, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, and West Virginia—but certain excep- 
tions based on property quasifications were made 
in Massachusetts and New Jersey. 

Close seasons extending for several years were 
provided for certain kinds of big game and also 
for game birds. Hunting mountain sheep was 
suspended in Idaho, Montana, and Washington, 
and goats were protected rntil 1918 in Montana. 
Moose were protected for four years in Maine, 
the first absolute close seaso1 o:1 the species for 
35 years—since the suspensi-n of hunting from 
1878 to 1880. Antelope were given absolute pro- 
tection in New Mexico and Montana. In Michi- 
gan, New Mexico, and Oklahoma prairie chick- 
ens were protected for several years. Michigan 
extended complete protection also to quail, im- 
ported pheasants, grouse, and wood ducks for 
five years. Minnesota protected doves, wood- 
cock, plover, and wood ducks until 1918. New 
Mexico gave protection to pheasants, bob-whites, 
pigeons, and swans. Oklahoma protected doves, 
grouse, wood ducks, and curlew. Several birds 
were removed from the game list and protected 
throughout the year. Oklahoma gave such pro- 
tection to pelicans, gulls, and herons. Tennessee 
declared ring-neck pheasants, bullbats, robins, and 
meadowlarks to be nongame birds. In a few 
cases protection was removed from certain spe- 
cies—notab!y the turkey buzzard in Delaware, 
Florida, and North Carolina; owls and starlings 
in New Hampshire; and cormorants in Illinois 
and North Dakota. 

For the first time in 12 years moose hunting is 
permitted in Wyoming, and for the first time 
since 1907 prairie-chicken shooting is permitted in 
Indiana. 

Among the novel features in the laws this year 
may be mentioned the declaration in the Florida 
law that ownership of game is vested in the re- 
spective counties; the provision in the California 
law protecting spike bucks, or deer with un- 
branched horns, instead of deer with horns of a 
certain length; and the Wyoming experiment of 
allowing the killing of 50 bull moose under $100 
licenses instead of an indifinite number during a 
limited season. Methods of hunting were re- 
stricted in Michigan by prohibiting the use of 
automobiles in hunting partridges, and in Indiana 
by prohibiting the use of searchlights or other arti- 
ficial lights attached to autos for hunting game 
on or near a h'giway. Several new restrictions 
on shipment appeared for the first time: Illinois 
orohibited ixporta‘icn from points outside the 
state of any game except deer legally killed. 
Pennsylvania prohibited shipment of game by 
parcel fost, and Wisconsin, shipment under an 
alias. Connect‘cut authorized the commissioners 
of fisheries and game to grant permits to bring 
in game lawfully killed outside the State, pro- 
vided such ga:re is not offered for sale. 

Big Game. 
The more important changes affecting big 


game included the closing of the season for four 


years on moose in Maine; authorization for the 
killing of 50 bull moose in Wyoming; lengthen- 
ing the season on elk in Montana two weeks; 
closing the season on mountain sheep in Mon- 
tana; changes affecting does in 8 States, includ- 
ing the removal of protection (1) in Florida, 
Nevada, New Jersey, and Wyoming; establish- 
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ment of a limit in Arkansas; and decrease in the 
limits in Alaska, Michigan, Montana, and Nevada. 

Under present conditions deer hunting is per- 
mitted in 36 States, in about one-third of which 
the hunter is limited to one deer a season and in 
most of the others to two. Seventeen States pro- 
tect does at all seasons and allow only bucks to be 
killed—namely, Alabama, Arizona, California, 
Georgia, Idaho, Missouri, Mississippi, New Mexi- 
co, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, (1) West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. Pennsylvania requires that deer killed 
shall have horns two inches above the hair, New 
York and Vermont, at least 3 inches long, and 
West Virginia, 4 inches long, while California 
prohibits entirely the killing of spike bucks. 

1 Vermont has suspended the restriction during 1915. 

Quail. 

Notwithstanding the agitation in favor of pro- 
tecting quail for several years in some sections, 
no bills of this kind were passed this year, and 
38 States still provide quail shooting. The sea- 
sons were shortened six weeks in Oklahoma and 
two weeks in Nevada. Limits were established 
for the first time in Arkansas and New Hamp- 
shire, reduced in Iowa from 25 to 15 per day, in 
Oklahoma from 25 to 10, in Minnesota from 15 
to 10, and increased in Nevada from 15 to 20. All 
but 14 of the States which permit quail hunting 
now have a limit of 20 birds or less per day. 


Waterfowl. 
All the States now allow waterfowl hunting, 


but the wood duck is protected for several years 
throughout the northern zone and in the southern 
zone in the States of California, Kansas, and 
West Virginia. Daily bag limits were established 
for the first time in Arkansas and Connecticut, 
reduced in Oklahoma from 25 to 10, and increas- 
ed in Missouri from 10 to 15. Most of the States 
now have a limit of 25 or less per day. 


Open Seasons. — 
Open seasons were lengthened in Montana on 


elk and deer two weeks; in Florida on deer and 
birds three weeks; in Minnesota on quail 20 days; 
and in Nevada on sage hens four and a half 


months, on grouse one month, and on quail two 
weeks. New Jersey reverted to the former plan 
of hunting deer on four consecutive Wednesdays 
instead of five consecutive days. 

Seasons were shortened-in a number of States. 
In the case of big game the deer season was 
curtailed in Arkansas three months; in Oregon 
and Washington two weeks. In New Mexico 
the seasons were generally shortened and ar- 
ranged in two districts divided at latitude 35 
degrees. In California the dove season was made 
later and in Minnesota shortened 20 days; in 
Oklahoma the quail season was curtailed six 
weeks, and in Michigan, Nevada (ducks), Tenn- 
essee, and Wyoming, spring shooting of water- 
fowl was abolished. 


Export and Sale. _ 
Three impotant changes have radically affected 


traffic in game in the Mississippi Valley during 
the present year. In February the Supreme Court 
of Arkansas (1) held that a local law permitting 
shipment of game from the Chickasawba district 
of Mississippi County, Ark., was unconstitutional, 
and that the general law prohibiting shipment of 
game was in effect in this country as well as in 
other parts of the State. A little later the Legis- 
lature of Tennessee prohibited the sale of all 
protected game taken within the State, thereby 
cutting off the market for ducks killed on Reel- 
foot Lake. Finally, in June, a new game law 
was passed in Illinois prohibiting the sale of all 
game, native or imported, except rabbits. For 
twenty years or more Illinois has permitted the 
sale at certain seasons of game imported from 
other States. Illinois now not only prohibits the 
sale but also the export of all protected game 
except rabbits. Missouri has strengthened its 
export law by a provision prohibiting export of 
quail for any purpose. 

tJonesboro Lake City & Eastern R. R. Co. v. 


- Adams, 174 S. W. 527. 


A bag-limit law was passed for the first time in 
Arkansas—applicable to deer, bear, turkey, quail, 
and ducks. Limits were established in Connecti- 


| 
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cut on squirrels and waterfowl; in New Hamp- 
shire on quail, ruffed grouse, and woodcock; and 
in Pennsylvania on bear. Indiana opened the 
season on prairie chickens for the first time in 
several years, and provided a limit of five birds 
per day. 

Reductions in limits were made on deer in 
Alaaska from 6 to 3, in Montana from 3 to 2, 
and in Michigan and Nevada from 2 to 1. In the 
case of birds the more important reductions in 
daily bag limits were made in Illinois on doves 
from 15 to 10; in Iowa on quail from 25 to 15, 
and on prairie chickens from 25 to 8; in Minne- 
sota on all birds except ducks, from 15 to 10; in 
Oklahoma on quail, plover, snipe, and ducks, from 
25 to 10. Only a few increases were provided: 
In Illinois on shore birds, in Missouri on birds 
(except turkeys) from 10 to 15, and in Nevada 
on quail from 15 to 20. 

Licenses. 

Resident licenses were provided for the first 
time in three Southern States—Arkansas, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. Arkansas established a 
$1 license for deer and a $1 license for dogs used 
in hunting quail; South Carolina a license of $1 
for hunting in the country and $3 in the State, 
but 27 counties were exempt from the operation 
of the act; and Tennessee a $1 license for the 
county and $2 for the State. New Mexico and 
Vermont joined the list of States which now is- 
sue combined hunting and fishing licenses. 
Delaware, following the example of West Vir- 
ginia in 1913, repealed the resident license pro- 
vision adopted two years ago, while ‘West Vir- 
ginia restored the license by issuing free licenses 
to persons hunting in the county of residence 
and requiring a fee of $3 to hunt elsewhere in 
the State. Fees for non-resident licenses were 
reduced in Illinois from $15 to $10, in Maine 
from $25 to $15, and for the special elk resident 
license in Wyoming from $15 to $10. New 
Hampshire and South Carolina, on the other 
hand, increased the non-resident fee in each case 
from $10 to $15, and Manitoba the resident big 
game license from $2 to $4. Exemptions were 
provided in a few cases—notably in Illinois, 
which allows veterans of the Civil War to hunt 
without a license, and in Oregon, which issues 
free licenses to veterans. In the latter State 
women are now allowed to hunt and fish without 
license, but in New Mexico similar privileges are 
not granted. North Dakota allowed actual set- 
tlers to obtain a resident license, even though 


they have not acquired residence. In Michigan 
and Minnesota all residents are now required to 
obtain licenses to hunt in the county of residence. 
In North Dakota and Vermont conviction of vio- 
lating the game laws not only results in forfeiture 
of license, but renders the holder ineligible to 
obtain another for a year, except with the con- 
sent of the game commissioner in Vermont. 
Warden Service. 

About one-third of the States have made im- 
portant changes in the administration of warden 
service. Arkansas established a State game and 
fish commission of four members, while Florida 
abolished the office of State game and fish com- 
missioner and intrusted the work of enforcement 
to county wardens. The total number of States 
which have general officers in charge of game- 
laws enforcement remains the same as last year, 
and four States—Florida, Mississippi, Nevada, 
and Virginia—still rely on local officers. Reor- 
ganization of commissions resulted in Minnesota 
and New York in the substitution of a single 
officer in place of a commission; in Michigan in 
the combination of the game, fish, and forest de- 
partment with the public-domain commission; 
and in Wisconsin in the consolidation of the 
work of the game-warden department with that 
of several other State offices under a new con- 
servation commission. In Illinois the title of the 
commission was changed from conservation 
commission to game and fish commission; in 
North Dakota to game and fish board; and in 
Ohio from an agricultural commission to a board 
of agriculture—the latter without salary. In 
Oregon the board was reorganized with the gov- 
ernor as chairman, and two members from west 
of the Cascades and two from the eastern part 
of the State. The position of warden in Tennes- 
see was placed on a salary basis of $2,500 per 
annum, the salary of the secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania commission was made $3,000, the salary 
of the secretary of the North Dakota game board 
$1,200, and the salary of the State warden of 
New Mexico was increased from $1,800 to $2,000. 
Apparently the only important decrease was in 
the compensation of the conservation commis- 
sioner of New York from $10,000 to $8,000. 

Increases in the number of wardens were auth- 
orized in several States. In Illinois the addition 
included 1 district warden and 18 deputies; in 


New Hampshire, 10 wardens; in New Jersey, an - 


assistant fish and game protector; in North Da- 
kota, a State game and fish commissioner; in 


NEW YORK 





Pennsylvania, 20 protectors; in South Dakota, 1 
additional assistant in the office and 1 in charge 
of the game farm; in Washington, 4 special 
deputy wardens; and in Wyoming, 3 additional 
assistants. 

Game Refuges and Preserves. 

Two national bird reservations have recently 
been created by Executive order—Mille Lacs, a 
small island the lake of the same name in 
Mille Lacs County, Minn. (May 14, 1915), and 
Big Lake, in Mississippi County, Ark. (Aug. 2, 
1915). The Blackbeard Island reservation in 
Georgia, created in 1914, was abandoned as a 
national bird reservation. 

Legislation affecting refuges was enacted in at 
least 14 States, and included not only provision 
for new refuges, but changes in boundaries and 
elimination of several of those already created. 
In California two refuges were created in the 
Angeles National Forest in Los Angeles and San 
Bernardino Counties, and one in the Trinity 
National Forest in Trinity County. Idaho es- 
tablished the Lewiston Orchards preserve in Nez 
Perce County, and the Black Lake game refuge in 
Adams and Idaho Counties (which was stocked 
with so elk from the Yellowstone National 
Park), and renewed protection for five years on 
big game and game birds in seven counties in the 
southeastern corner of the State. Montana en- 
larged the Snow Creek game preserve and de- 
creased the area of the Gallatin preserve. Oregon 
abolished the Capitol, Imnaha, and Steens Moun- 
tain preserves created two years ago. Wyoming 
created the Hoodoo Basin preserve in Park 
County, eliminated a strip of 4 miles wide along 
the eastern boundary of the Big Horn preserve, 
changed the boundaries of the Popo Agie and 
Teton preserves, and abolished the Laramie pre- 
serve, the boundaries of which were not clearly 
defined in the act creating it. 

Provision for the creation of State refuges on 
private lands was made in several States. Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia authorized the 
commission to enter into contract for the es- 
tablishment of such refuges. Minnesota limited 


-the minimum area of refuges on private lands to 


640 acres, Washington required written consent 
of the landowners, and West Virginia limited the 
area in any one county to 10,000 acres. Tennessee 
provided for a propagating farm on lands set 
aside for the purpose and prohibited hunting on 
State lands, including Brushy Mountain and Her- 
bert Domain. 
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Distinguishing Features of Minnesota Deer 


TR MA GE ERHAPS one feature that dis- 
pean tinguishes the Minnesota, or 
| common white-tail deer, from 
| many of the other larger game 
| animals is its wonderful adapt- 
ability to live and thrive within 
the limits of semi-settled dis- 
tricts. Unlike the moose, they 
are little afraid of smoke from a settler’s cabin, 
the sound of an ax, or even the nearby rattle 
oi. a freight train. In fact deer are not afraid 
of certain noises, while other sounds may disturb 
them greatly. Engineers and firemen who run 
through the North bush country have often re- 
ported deer lying so close to the tracks that the 
train fairly brushes them as it passes. Often the 
deer absolutely refuse to move from their beds 
when they see the headlight of a train, and many 
a fine deer has been killed because it was too 
careless to get off the track. 

And yet the deer is a very timid animal. Those 
who have hunted them can give ample proof of 
this. The least sound of a snapping twig will 
send them off in alarm. The faintest scent of 
a man may speed them to distant cover; yet 
sometimes a careless tenderfoot walking through 
the woods may get very close to’ them before 
they flash their flag. The amateur they may re- 
gard much the same as the freight train. It is 
a case of having located the sound and being 
thoroughly familiar with it. If they lie still and 
hide he will probably pass by. The freight train 
made lots of noise, but it went by and never hurt 
them. The tenderfoot likewise may make con- 
siderable noise when walking through the woods. 
The deer hear him and probably smell him; yet 
they are not afraid. They know where he is; 
they know what to expect; and they will not 
move unless he happens to walk right onto them. 
On the other hand they might fly at the least 
sound from a more skillful hunter. This fact may 
suggest why the tenderfoot often sees the most 
decr; tut only occasionally gets one. 
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In speaking of deer being killed by the trains, 
I orce had an opportunity to be very near such 
a killing. It was in the month of October in 
Aitken County, Minnesota, two miles east of the 
town of Tamarack. Pardner and I were walk- 
ing down the track one morning, and as we 
neared a place where short clover formed a feed- 
inz ground for the deer (between the walls of 
t'ees on either side of the track) our attention 
was drawn to a four year old buck, which had 
been killed by the train. His sleek body had 
been dragged along for some distance, yet the 
hind quarters were little damaged. 

In pondering over the cause of this accident 
we hit upon many theories; but the most plau- 
sible seemed to be—that wild deer, no matter 


how alert and keen of senses, cannot be expected . 


to possess reasoning powers which might govern 
the action of a human being, in a like situation. 
For instance—they cannot be blamed for not 
knowing the difference between lying down in 
the middle of the track, or from lying a short 
distance to one side. Hence the result. It may 
be that the blinding headlight and the roar of 
the train gives them a sort of adventure, which 
they like to indulge in. But the question of deer 
being killed by trains, is of course, a minor one, 
and I mention it merely to demonstrate that deer 
are not afraid of certain kinds of noises; and that 
the sound of axes, smell of smoke etc. are not 
the things that drive the deer out,—providing 
they have the other “natural” advantages. 

Some of these natural advantages seem to be: 
cover, feed, shelter and above all else, a certain 
amount of wild, inaccessable places where they 
can take refuge from the hunters, and breed, 
unmolested. A fertile farming country, where 
all the land is available for agriculture, is natur- 
ally a hard place for the hunted wild venison 
to exist. 


There has been considerable discussion as to 
whether deer at the present time are on the in- 
crease or decrease. It might not be out of place 
here to say a word for Minnesota, in this con- 
nection. That the southern and central parts of 
the north-star state has very few deer, I will not 
attempt to deny. Fifty years ago there were 
lots of deer in the central part of Minnesota. 
today that land is occupied by fertile farms to 
such an extent that even the prairie-chicken has 
a hard time to exist. On the other hand, almost 
the entire northern part of this state was form- 
erly a solid mass of green, pine forests. At that 
time, old settlers claim that moose and caribou 


' were plentiful in the north counties, while deer 


were more abundant in the central counties. The 
advent of the lumberman, and the gradual de- 
struction of the best of the big timber, (by log- 
ging and forest fires) gave an entirely different 
aspect to northern Minnesota, especially so as 
regards the deer. In the final analysis, deer seem 
to have increased in numbers in northern Minne- 
sota, since fifty years back; while in the central 
and southern parts they have practically disap- 
peared. Moose, though fairly numerous in some 
parts, seem to have gradually decreased since the 
semi-disappearance of the big pines while caribou 
are almost extinct. 

Different authorities have placed the approxi- 
mate number of deer in Minnesota at from thirty 
to sixty thousand; while the total number of 
deer in the United States has been estimated at 
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about five hundred thousand. The number of moose 
in Minnesota is probably in the neighborhood of 
eight thousand; while caribou I should say about 
two hundred head, possibly not that many, al- 
though they are reported coming over the line 
since the establishment of the big “Superior 
Game and Forest Preserve.” Possibly in former 
years, when deer roamed over a greater area of 
uninhabited land, there were more deer than 
there are today; but those deer we cannot bring 
back, and I take it, we should concern ourselves 
at the present time with what we have and give 
them every means for protection and propagation, 
that the supply shall never decrease, but that there 
shall be a movement for the gradual and steady 
increase. 
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First At The 
Hunting Grounds 


But don’t row ® 
and tire your body and nerv 
—clamp a Caille Five-Speed 
Motor to the stern of your boat 


and travel to the hunting grounds 
at 7 to 10 miles an hour in ease 


and comfort. The 
Speed 


J Motor 


is asportsman’s motor. Has five speeds—high & 
speed, trolling 8! . neutral, slow reverse and 
fast reverse. Al] speeds secured by push-button § 
control without stopping, reversing or altering § 
peed of motor. Has 


8 E 
e es 

Magneto Built in Flywheel | 

Dual ignition if desired. Silencer on exhaust. 

Waterproof gear housing. These and many other 

features fully described in free catalog No. 10. 
If interested _in marine motors from 2 to 
P., ask for catalog No. 24. 

Dealers Wanted 

The Caille Perfection 

Motor Co. 


1549 Caille Street = 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


= 



















= 
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SPARK POINT “GOLD” BEAD Price $1.25 Made for ALL ARMS. 
Note the baced construction of Base and Blade, also the Matted Guard in 
front of the bead. Blade also extends up into the gold bead giving it a steel 
center-brazed in. Strongest construction ever put into a gold bead sight. 


BE SY capeeatle, 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT * 


A ea ac) 









EIGHT COMBINATION REAR Price $1.25 Made for Rifles and Carbines. 
Has Adjustable, Reversible disc having four sighting notches. Also 
double cevator pecventing blor end making aght rigid, Also made with 


semi-Buckhorn top. 
Folding Leaf Sights, With 
; it 
oars 


21x 









i to 
this sight can be turned 
and used te so dark a 






D. W. KING, Box 399, Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 





For Big Game, or to Guard a 
ation Use A Blake Rifle 


A modern high power seven cartridge revolv- 
ing clip repeater. _.30 caliber U. S. American 


Army 1906 model ammu- 
nition. .400 caliber 300 grain 


Blake Ammunition. Both giving 3000 F. S. 

M.V. “A RIFLE—NOT A TOY!” Adopted 

by American Army during the Spanish- Ameri- 

can War. Send for Free Blake Riflebook. 
Blake Rifle Company 

501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


That there exists a demand and a real need | 
for the protection of deer cannot be doubted; 
yet the methods employed need considerable fore- | 
sight and careful study, to get the maximum of 
results from the minimum of expenditure. | 
State parks, game refuges, and forest and 
game preserves seem to be doing good work, 
and this form of protection is rapidly in- 
creasing. One thing in particular to be watched 
in connection with said protected districts is, 


that the. settlers and people on the outside (i. e— 


| those who live there) do not take advantage of 


the game to the detriment of those who live 


| outside. 


But whether deer are protected by parks, re- 
fuges etc. or not, there is always one enemy of 


| the deer that needs constant attention, when con- 


sidering deer protection, and that is—the wolf. 
I once heard a man say that “one good. wolf 


| trapper does more to protect deer than a dozen 


paid game-wardens hanging around the depots of 
our cities.” Heretofore two ways have “generally” 
been used in fighting the wolves—a paid wolf 
hunter, hired by the state and paid a salary and 
a bounty; and a bounty provided by the local | 
state and county separately. I believe the state 
bounty in Minnesota at the present time is $7.50. | 
Each county makes it own bounty, the highest | 


| being only equal to the state bounty. 











THREE STRANGE DISEASES OF FISH. 
oe. who have received and planted 


trout fry and fingerlings from state and 

government hatcheries are familiar with the 
paramount need of aeration of the water in the 
cans. But to most of them it will come as a sur- 
prise that too much air in the water can be a. 
harmful as too little. While the methods of | 
aerating the water in a can do not permit of over: 
doing the matter, there are nevertheless condi- 
tions at some hatcheries which necessitate de- 
aerating the water supply. 

An instance arose a few weeks ago at the | 
Chautauqua Station of the New York State Con- | 
servation Commission. 
all over two inches in length, some two hundred 


thousand in all, were in the rearing troughs, when | 


a mysterious affliction, unknown to any of the 
employes of the station, broke out among them. 
The whole station went up in the air, and a hurry | 


Commission, with headquarters in Albany. 
Dr. Bean found the eyes of the trout protruding | 


| 
call was sent for Dr. Bean, Fish Culturist of the | 
| 
| 


noticeably, and under the skin along their backs 
were clusters of little swellings, of the size of 
small shot. More alarming still, they manifested 
a strange inability to stay on the bottom, and 
swam helplessly about on the surface. They were 


The coun traversed b: 
of Fish an 


fishing, also Caribou 


forwarded upon application to. 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Pa 


NEWTON HIGH-POWER RIFLE 


delivery about next September. -Uses Newten P 
= caliber, .33 caliber and .35 caliber, also .30 nite, 
296 NEWTON—123 grain bull 
toon. Send stamps fer descriptive circular. 
e have been delayed in ge | 
export; but it is now coming in. 






porting stocks an 


A fine lot of fingerlings, | 





are well adapted to Eastern waters. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds 
Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and Trout 
. barrens. Americans who have been fis n sa 
there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and ar can be secured and wi 
such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated Book 


Reid Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


ower cartridges in .22 caliber, .256 caliber, .28 
et, velocity 3100 f.8. .30 Newton—170 grain bullet, velocity 3000 f. s. Price 


machinery on account of the demand for making 
d .256 barrels for Springfield rifles now ready, $12.50 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bld 





Ducks Come by Hundreds 


where their favorite 
natural wild foods are 
planted. You can at- 
tract them to overflowed 
lowlands, ponds, lakes 
or rivers—they fly hun- 
dreds of miles to feed 
on the foods they love. 


Terrell’s Wild Duck 
Foods and Seeds 


a e rec: mmeaded by Commissioners, Sportsmen, and 
Preserve Owners the c“untry over— they come packed 
in the bert way to make them grow fast. Plant some in 
your favorite hunting grounds, preserve or park. 
Write for my interesting catalog. 


CLYDE B. TERRELL, Naturalist, Specialist on Wild Duck Foods 
Dept. Fr 10, Oshkosh, Wis. 

























We make DECOYS 


of the portable and compact kind, that 
are good wherever the water fowl flies. 
See cut of our “Automatic Duck 
Decoys,” open and collapsed. Thou- 

sold annually in many parts of 
the world. You can’t beat them. Write 
to us for descriptive matter and prices. 
J.W. Reynolds Decoy Factory, Chicago, U.S.A. 








CURRITUCK DUCKS 


A private duck club in the heart of Currituck 
Sound will take this Season a limited number 
of outside Gunners by the day or week. Season 
Opens November 1st. Apply to 

JOSEPH S. MELSON, Superintendent, 
Waterlily, Currituck County, North Carolina 








DUCK HUNTING! 


You want amous 
Ag Duck and Crow 
Call. Price, $1.00; not ad- 
j le 50c. Order today. 

HILIP OLT Pekin, Ills.. 


Brook Trout 


Brook Trout Eggs 


Stock streams now and get the benefit of earl 
spring fishing. .Fingerlings of all sizes. No 
care is necesary on your part. Put them in a 


running brook or spring pond, and they will do 


the rest. Our latest advanced methods, in con- 

junction with our pure water supply, give us 

strong, vigorous trout, in the best possible 

physical condition. i particulars and prices 
a ss 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO. 


Henryville, Pennsylvania 


RAINBOW TROUT 


Try stocking 
with some of the nice yearlings or fry from our 
hatchery, and you will be pleased with the result. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 
Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 






A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camperand Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 






fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 








et and Folder, cheerfully 













HIGHEST VELOCITY RIFLES IN THE 
WORLD. USE FACTORY AMMUNITION. 
New American made bolt action rifle a. ao 

? 


Springfield. 






military rifles tor 








-» BUFFALO, N. Y. 


tail taal ee al ee 





literally up in the air, for trout, and along their 
sides were minute air bubbles, which broke away 
at a touch. 

The trouble was at once diagnosed by Dr. Bean 
as Pop Eye, a very rare, though scientifically 
recognized, affliction ‘which sometimes attacks 
fish in hatcheries. It was caused by a large ex- 
cess of air in the water, which got into their 
systems. It worked into the eye sockets, making 
the eyes bulge out, thus giving rise to the name 
Pop Eye, and inflated the skin so that the trout 
couldn’t. stay down. 

‘When a valve in the supply pipe was opened the 
confined air blew out with a rush. Measures for 
decreasing the air in the water soon relieved the 
fish, though the station staff were slower in re- 
turning to normal. Water for hatcheries must 
frequently be aerated, but it is seldom that any, 
except some artesian water, like that at Chau- 
tauqua, must be de-aerated. 

Following, the development of Pop Eye at 
Chautauqua, specimens of a small red organism 
from Rockland Lake, in the southeastern part of 
the state, were preserved in alcohol and sent to 
Commission. They are about the size of the head 
of a pin, and have been present in Rockland Lake 
in large numbers this season. As many bass, 
perch and pickerel were found dead simultane- 
ously, the loss of the fish was attributed by the 
fishermen to these “insects,” which some of them 
said “clung to minnows like a leech and sucked 
their blood.” Identification as the Diplodontus, 
an aquatic mite, was made by State Zoologist 
Willard G. Van Name, who said that “the state- 
ment in the books as to food and habits of these 
animals are of a general and rather indefinite 
nature. They are said to feed on small aquatic 
animals, and some to be in their younger stages 
parasitic on aquatic insects, but no mention is 
made of their ever attacking fishes. Whether adult 
or nearly adult specimens, such as these submit- 
ted, would be parasitic at all,” said Mr. Van 
Name, “seems somewhat improbable.” Further 
testimony as to their parasitic attacks upon fish is 
desired by the Commission and fishermen who 
find incontestable evidence, in Rockland Lake or 
in other waters, of that fact, not heretofore 
known, have been requested to inform the Con- 
servation Commission, sending specimens in alco- 
hol if possible. 

Another’ troublesome fish disease, resulting in 
the blindness and death of large numbers of trout 
perch in Oneida Lake last month, was charged to 
the account of a.minute worm parasite, by the 
Fish Culturist of the Commission. It gets into 
the lens of the eye, causing cataract and event- 
ually loss of the eye itself. The fish are not di- 
rectly killed by the parasite, but when the sight 
of both eyes are gone they-starve to death. 

Thus the lowly crayfish is exonerated. Fisher- 
men about Oneida Lake have believed that this 
fresh water crab picked out the eyes of the trout 
perch with its claws, since many of the fish have 
been found on the shore with their eyes gone. But 
with the indictment found against Diplostomum, 
the generic name of the worm parasite, another 
must lie against the kingfisher, the herons of 
other birds that feed on small fish, as accessories 
before and after the fact. The final host of th- 
parasite is a bird, which eats the fish. The para- 
site is then voided by the bird, and the affection is 
spread. 

The parasite also attacks pike perch, yellow 
perch and bass, though its ravages are most mark- 
ed in the trout perch, which constitutes one of the 
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into small streams in May to spawn, and they are 
then very commonly mistaken for small pike 
perch. The erroneous identification of the small 
fish caused concern among the Oneida Lake fish- 
ermen, who believed that the larger game fish 
were dying in great numbers. The little ones are 
entirely distinct, however, as Dr. Bean pointed 
out, never running much over four inches in 
length. They have a small adipose fin on the back, 
near the tail, while in the pike perch this fin is | 
absent. Moreover, these little four inch fish are 
full of spawn, which they deposit in May, where- 
as the pike perch reach a weight of from two to 
three pounds before spawning. During the 
spawning season last May a considerable epidemic 
of cataract, followed by blindness and death, oc- | 
curred among the trout perch of Oneida Lake, 
and specimens were obtained by the Conservation 
Commission which clearly establish the cause. 

The New York State Conservation Commission 
which has on its staff, in the person of Dr. Bean, 
a fish culturist of world wide reputation, is con- 
stantly engaged in the scientific study of fish life 
and disease. It is believed by the Conservation 
Commissioner George D. Pratt that the fishermen 
can be effectively enlisted in many phases of | 
this work, and he is now working out plans for | 
securing through fish and game clubs and individ- | 
ually their closer co-operation in fish study and | 
culture and in the very important details of | 
proper fish planting. 


foods of the larger fish. The trout perch 
| 


NOVEL FEATURES IN GAME LEGISLATION. | 


There are a number of novel features in the 
game legislation in the several states. In Illinois | 
and in Oregon veterans of the Civil War are | 
permitted to hunt without a license, as half a 
century has elapsed since the close of the war, 
it is not likely that such liberality will result in 
much untoward slaughter of game. Oregon, in a 
spirit of gallantry, issues free licenses to women 
hunters. The license feature has been pretty 
well established over the United States and it is | 
pleasing to know that a larger proportion of | 
revenue so derived is going for protection pur- | 
poses than before. States seemed to be prompt | 
in changing conflicting sections of the game laws | 
to comply with the Federal regulations—a move | 
that is to be highly recommended. While the | 
average sportsman waits in fear and anxiety on 
the outcome of state legislation with reference | 
to game and fish laws, it is to be said that the | 
1915 record is much above the average. 


High Grade Rifles 


Less Than Manvfacturer’s Cost 
Automatic, $18.00 Repeating, $14.50 
‘-F. O. B. WILMINGTON 





canvas belt. on receipt of $1.00. 






New Improved Repeating and Automatic 
Standard Rifles. High Power—.25, .30, .35 Caliber. 

Guaranteed to be as represented or money refunded. 
The hardest shooting and most accurate sporting rifle made. 
with remittance have preference. 
for these guns will be furnished at all times. All Improved Standard 
Rifles have serial numbers below 10,000. 


STANDARD ARMS MANUFACTURING CO., 


EXCELSIOR BELT SAFE-Absolutely Water-proof 


to the BATHER to put your Eyeglasses, Jewelry, Bathouse Key in before going into the water. 
EVERY CANOEIST, FISHERMAN, HUNTER, ETC. 


should have one. Will keep your Matches, Tien Mash : s , 
br-Proat Seal and conrad, ede of Brum, Nit Plat Meal of Outkont sed fartidod cmephess wth 


Smokeless Shot ote Nag 


ae 


A Grand Pri 

rand rrize 
for Smokeless Shotgun 
Powder has been 
awarded the Hercules 
Powder Co. at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. Buy shells loaded 
with Infall ble. 

Write for our booklet : 
called “Trapshooting.” —%. % 
It is worth reading. mat 


Address 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


CAUGHT WITH ‘‘BRISTOL’’ RODS" 


1. . 41-2 1b. Rintow Trout. by Phil. B. |) 

Bekeart, San Francisco. il 
2. 43-4 Ib. Raintow Trout, 22 in. long, |) 

on Ausatle River, at Bainfield. if 
3. 3 1-41b, German Brown Trout. ty 0. {jj 

H. Benschoten, Margaretville, N. Y. i 
4. 20 Ib. Muscallonge. length 421-2 in. 
girth 19 in., by Mrs. Grigsty. i 
5, 10]b. 31 in. Museallonge at Fair Haven, 
by E. H. Corrington, Auburn, N. Y. | 
6. 283-4 lb. Gray Trout at Framagami. |) 
Ont., by Fred E. Ringwald. 
7. 241b. Trout caught in Lake of the Woods |jj 
Rainey River, Ont.. by E. D. Calvert. |) 
8. Mrs.Grigsby catching another’‘Musky’’ |} 
10 Ibs. on her “‘BRISTOL"’ 

‘‘BRISTOL’’ Steel Fishing Rods won 32 |) 
prizes in the National F.& S. 1914 contest--- |j) 
3 times as many as any other rod. There is 
an “exactly right’’ ‘‘BRISTOL’’ for each jij 
kind of fishing: made in various weights, |) 
lengths, fittings and finish. i 

Write for Catalogue 
THE HORTON MFG. COMPANY I 
84 Horton Street Bristol, Conall ii 





} Orders 
Full particulars on request. Parts 






Dept.6, WILMINGTON, DEL. 











HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








—— 


FOR SALE 


The best goose and duck stand near Boston. 
One hour by train or motor. The three best 
points on a large pond included in this prop- 
erty. Address, J. P., care Forest and Stream. 





CAMERAS FOR SALE CHEAP—Ernemann % plate 
camera, Goerz lens, 2 shutters, speed up to 1-2500 sec., 
1o%-in. bellows, weight 34 ozs., size 1%4x5x7%4; very 
light and- compact. Also Motion Picture Camera and 
on Autographic Kodak. The best ns-with which to 
shoot wild game. Room 47, 10 East Fayette Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Is this Worth the Price? 


Our Field Dog Control will absolutely stop 
breaking to shot and wing—teaches a og 
what “whoa” means, and by its use any puppy 
can be broken for the field in ten days’ time. 

Guaranteed not cruel—can be attached to any 
dog’s collar, and by adjusting dogs cannot bolt, 
run and must stop at whoa—works automatic- 
ally—principal South American Bolas. 

e have testimonials as follows: “Dog was 
eveney as a clock to shot and wing on second 

ay. . 

Send postpaid with full training instructions 


for $2.00. 
MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


New Preston, Conn. 


IMPORTED NORWEGIAN 
BEARHOUNDS, Irish Wolf- 
hounds, English Blood- 
hounds, American ‘Ox- 
hounds, Deer, Wolf and 
Cat Hounds. Illustrated 
catalogue for 5c. cae 

ROOKWOOD KENNELS, 

Lexington, Ky. 








The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon_and ossum Hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; 
also Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 60-page, highly illus- 
strated, interesting and instructive catalogue for toc. 


in stamps or coin. 
Trained. 


Beagles. Rabbit—Foxhounds. . 
Also Youngsters. Setters, Pointers. Squir- 
rel, Coon, Oppossum, Skunk Dogs. 
Ferrets. Shetland Ponies. 
Catalogue 10 c. 
York, Pa. 


BROWN’S KENNELS, 


Fox, Coon, Skunk and 
Rabbit Hound Pups 


from well bred and broke hounds. 
$5.00 each. Broke hounds on 
hand at all times. The breeding 
and training counts. Stamp for 
photos. 
Cc. H. LYTLE 
Fredericksburg, Ohio 








FOR SALE—Two fine live and white ag od bitches, 
also two litters pups, two months and four months 
old, also airedales, St. Bernards, greyhound, Great 
Dane, Russian wolfhound, cocker spaniel, black and 
tan, ‘English bull bitch, aca cats. Orland Poultry 
Farm, 2259 Hess Avenue, Westwood, Cincinnati, O. 


FOR SALE—Eight registered F. D. S. B. Vol. 16, 
lish setter pups, twelve champions mentioned in 





En, 1 
sallare, none better, satisfaction guaranteed, just 
right age to begin training for coming season. ree- 
year-old brood bitch, mother of litter, broken, $75. 
Write me. W. B. Elley, Columbia, Mo. 
AIRED A | E Sire, Champion Patrick Oorang. 
Dam —Imported. She sired by 
Champion Midland Royal. Nicely 





marked. The best all-around 
State your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


sporting dogs. 
A Littlestown, Penna. 


PAUL G. CROUSE, If. 


RIFLES —— AMMUNITION 
S en’s Supplies 
Honest Bottem Deal 
Send three stamps for Katalog 


& co. 
410 Main 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 





“IT DOES THE TRICK" 
The infallible Single Trigger fits all 
a £ a Ma ray a 
e dou ALL 
Guns.” BIG FRED epee veins 
¢ We Do Execar Rerainina. 


Lancaster Arms Co.,Lancester,Pe 
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WHEN BILL WENT A-FISHIN’. 
(Continued from page 596.) 

Daddy used to say he’d rather have you do 
almost anything than tell a lie; but you begin 
to learn after you go fishing a few times, that 
when you fool people about the fish you didn’t 
catch, it isn’t lying. It’s the same when you 
swap horses. If fishes and horses were the only 
thing you ever lied about, you would stand a 
better show with the angel Gabriel when you 
get to Heaven, than you think you will. 

Well, after you have fished three or four days 
in the East Branch, you get more trout than 
you can eat. The smaller ones are picked out 
for Mrs. Johnson to fry while you are staying 
at her house, and the larger ones are packed 
in ice till you are ready to go home. When 
you get back to Colonel Nevin’s barn, each one 
takes his share.. Daddy generally picks out the 
biggest ones in his lot, to send to someone who 
is poorly and can’t go fishing. 

Daddy never says anything about it himself; 


but you believe he’d rather find a good trout | 


stream in Heaven when he goes there, than all 
the harps you could load into a two horse wagon. 
He can’t play any musical instrument unless it 
is a hand organ, and if he has to work at play- 
ing a harp, he won’t be very much pleased. You 
know he would rather go trout fishing, by a long 
chalk, and so would you. : 


ECHO LAKE, HOME OF THE LARGE 
MOUTH. 
(Continued from page 590.) 

miles of New York had been found. We had 
spent five days in the open, was returning with a 
generous coat of tan, a full creel and what is 
more, the future pleasure of looking back on a 
trip full of joy and fish. 

No doubt Echo or Mcopin Lake as it is some- 
times called, would be the mecca of all city fish- 
ermen but for two reasons, the first and the most 
important, is that while this lake is a natural 
body of water it serves as a surplus reservoir for 
one of the largest cities in New Jersey and it is 
practically closed to the public, while all fish- 
ing is apt to be prohibited at any time, conse- 
quently one is taking a chance in making the trip. 
The second reason, the lack of boarding houses 
or hotels in the vicinity. Carfare to Charlottes- 
burgh and return via the Susquehanna Branch of 
the Erie R. R. $1.70. Bus hire from station and 
return 50 cents. An extremely good pond early 
and late in the season, but considered uncertain 
during the purging state, which usually begins 
during the middle of July and lasts until late in 
the summer. 


. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in you 
small-inouth black bass commercially in the Unit 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, rang- 
ing from advanced fry te 3 and 4 iuch fingerlings 
for stecking purposes. 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send fer Circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEAMAN - _ New Preston, Conn. 


Brook Trout (fi! sss ft, ‘king 


trout eggs in any quantity. Warranted 
anywhere in fine condition. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
Plymouth, Mass. 








For Sale 








A thoroughly field trained 
orange belton Llewellin set- 
ter bitch, four years old. 
Also some good puppies in 
both pointers and setters, 
and some good rabbit dogs. 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


Telephone, 29 -W 









We Have the Largest Sporting and 
Non-Sporting Kennels in America 


Pointers; English, Irish and Gordon 
Setters; Great Danes; St. Bernards; New- 
foundlands, and Collies; Fox, Irish and 
Airedale Terriers; Toy Poodles; Maltese 
Terriers; King Charles and Blenheim 
Spaniels. 


We do our utmost to please trons 
in selecting cavek fer Geipmeat 


SOUTH JERSEY KENNELS 


GLOUCESTER CITY, N. J. 















POINTERS 


Are you looking 
for the best in 
Pointers, Broken 
Dogs, Puppies 


and Brood Bitch- 


es, sired by the 
World’s greatest 
Pointer Fishel’s 
Frank and Cham- 
pion Comanche 
Frank. 

Send for list. 


U. R. FISHEL, Box 128, Hope, Ind. 





DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? ifso 
goad for list aad prices of all varieties. ways on hand 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North ‘Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the auther. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 
118 W. 3 1st Street New York 
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HE joy that music brings; the delight and stimulation 
of hours spent in the realms of the master composers 


and the supreme interpreters of the world’s music. 


Whether it is the magnificent vocal art of a famed diva, like 
Fremstad, singing Isolde’s Love Song; or the superb instru- 
mentalism of Ysaye, unfolding the magic of his art in 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dance; or whether it is further afield in 
the lightsome measures of the dance; or whatever it may be — 
‘fAll the music of all the world’’ is brought to your home 
on Columbia Records which play not only on Columbia 
Grafonolas, but on any standard make of disc talking machine. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Box J480 Woolworth Building, NEW YORK 



















This model 
Columbia Grafonola 
$200 
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Branches: 


The Shot Gun Shells of Quality 


Used by successful shooters afield and at the traps. 


Note the stéel reinforcement in the head, placed there to give protection 


to the shooter. 


Other features of the shell are the perfect, sure fire primer, giving proper 
ignition to the powder and insuring greatest efficiency to each load; gun wads 
made of pure elastic felt, (manufactured by us for this special purpose) which 
properly confine the gases, improve the shot pattern and prevent leading; shot 
made in Peters Shot Tower, absolutely uniform in size and perfect in finish; 
last; but not least, the firm beveled crimp which holds its shape and permits 
the "shell td operate freely in a/l kinds of repeating and automatic guns. 


Because of thesé methods of careful manufacture, 


winners everywhere 


KNOW that Peters ammunition is dependable. 


Peters Shells Won 


1914 Grand American Handicap 


by arecord score, 98 out of 100 from 22 yards 


1914 U. S. Amateur Championship— 
Single Targets 


1914 U.S. Amateur Championship— 
Double Targets 


1914 Official High Amateur Average— 
96.63% 


1914 Official High Professional Aver- 
age—96.44% 


New York 


1914 Southwestern Handicap — High 


Amateur Average 


1914 Eastern Handicap—High General 
Average 


The 1913 Official Amateur Average 

The 1913 U. S. Amateur Championship 

The 1913 U. S. Professional Champion- 
ship 

1913 Southwestern Handicap 

1912 Grand American Preliminary 

1911 Grand American Handicap 


Insure the success of your Fall hunt by using Peters ammunition. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO,., 


New Orleans 


CINCINNATI, O. 


San Francisco 
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